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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE, foregoing Eſſays, if they may deſerve even that name, 
- and the Fragments or Minutes that follow, were thrown 
upon paper in Mr. Poyz's lifetime, and at his deſire. I hey 


were all communicated to him in ſcraps, as they were occa- 


ſionally writ. But the latter not having been connected and 


put together under different heads, and in the ſame order as 


the former had been, before his death, if that may be called 


Uttle, and to leave them as F ragments, or Minutes, in the 


in which they appear, tho they might be ſtyled Eſſays with no 
more impropriety than thoſe which precede them. They are 
all nothing more than repetitions of converſations often inter- 
rupted, often renewed, and often carried on a little confuſedly. 
The opinions I held are expoſed as clearly, as they ought to be 
by a man who thinks his opinions founded in truth. I thou 
and I think ſtill, that mine were ſo. ; The more importay 
| therefore, the e are, the more neceſſary it ſeemed to me 
not to diſguiſe the truth, eſpecially to friends not eaſy to be 
ſcandalized, even when their own opinions and . were 
| frequently contradicted,” and on occaſions when freedom of 
ſpeech could be neither indecent nor hurtful, It could” be 
neither indecent nor hurtful to theſe friends; ; nor will it be ſo, = 


2 hope, to thoſe into whoſe hands theſe pon may. fall after 
g My: death, »: | 


he, - 
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concerning eternal and immutable morality, 
me long ago: and, fince you alk my opinion of it now, 
take ſome notice of thoſe, which this very learned. aut 
_ defends on two ſubjects, the nature of human/knowledge, and 
the principles of natural religion. On the firſt I have writ to 
ready, and on the laſt you know that J intend to write 
On both of theſe 1 differ . from the doctor, 
am very far rom finding any thing in this treatiſe, 
eaſt degree, to change my wa 
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which can induce me, in the le 
of thinking. On the contrary, the great principle on whic 

he proceeds ſeerns to me of the -utmoſt abſurdity; and the 
conſequences deducible from it at leaſt as dangerous, 2 5 
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Have red again Dr. Cp w onrn's poſthumous treatiſe 
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4 FRAGMENTS/or MINUTES 


more fo, to the foundation of all religion, than the conſequences 


that flow from the doctrines he oppoſes. 


CupworrTy enters inte the; diſpute. between Dxs . 
and his oppoſers, who have triumphed exceedingly over 
him for ſaying, © I do not think that the eſſences of 
things, and thoſe mathematical truths which can be known 
« of them, are independent on God; but I think, however, 
ce that they are immutable and. eternal; | becauſe God willed 


© and ordered that they ſhould be fo.” It is more probable, 


and it is more candid to believe, that thi philoſopher was in 
earneſt, than that he was in jeſt, when he advanced this pro- 
poſition. . He might think that he took the beſt, if not Is : 
ſtrongeſt fide in Finite and approve his own intention in 
the choice he made; as it deſerves to be approved by every 
ſincere theiſt, and modeſt enquirer into matters of the firſt | 


philoſophy, even by thoſe who are not of his mind. 


Is Dus Cakras was to with. a to anſwer fl himſelf . 


might he not diſtinguiſh between immutable and indepeazlened: 


Might he not lay, that theſe truths are immutable, becauſe 


they affirm what is conformable to that univerſal nature whereof 


God is the author, as he is of that intelligence by which they 


are perceived ; and that they are therefore, in a proper ſenſe, 
both inne and dependent? immutable, as much as the | 


nature is to which they belong; dependent, on that Being by 
whoſe energy this nature began to exiſt, and is preſerved, He 
might own himſelf afraid to aſſert, notwithſtanding the deci- 
ſions of ſchoolmen, or the decrees of councils, that there can 


be any entity whatever, or any thing in any being Whatever, 


which is independent on God. He might lament his own fate, 


to be accuſed of atheiſm, becauſe he employed, in phyſical | 


hypotheſes, matter and motion alone; tho he always ſuppoſed a 


firſt 


world with materials which were ready prepared, and indepen- 


ſuch metaphyſicians as the learned CupwokrRH have imagined = 
a ſort of intellectual chaos, a chaos of eternal ideas, of incorporeal 
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firſt mover, and had proved, by a demonſtration he thought 


_ BE | TLUFIKE of an all perfect Being: and to be thus 


accuſed by men, who preſume to maintain that they have 


other objects of knowledge, beſides the exiſtence of an all- 
perfect Being, which exiſt by the neceſſity of their own natures, 
and independently on him. He would reject moſt certainly, 


with ſome of that ſourneſs which he had in his temper as 
well as in his countenance, the imputation of betaking himſelf 


to a pitiful evaſion. He would ſhew, with great force, that 
his apprehenſion of admitting any thing independent on God 
into the corporeal or intellectual ſyſtem, is a moſt reaſonable 
apprehenſion, and no bugbear, as the doctor calls it. He 


might ſhew, perhaps, the prophane conſequences of ſuch meta- 
phyſics as the doctor's, by citing, among others, this aſſertion 
from the treatiſe we ſpeak of here; © the eternal and immutable 

_ « wiſdom in the mind of God is thence participated by created 
<« beings independent upon the will of God.” He might inſiſt, 
that, ſince © the wiſdom of God is as much God as the will of 
% God,” and the will, by conſequence, as the wiſdom, it is 
abſurd to diſtinguiſh them; and that it is ſomething worſe than 

| abſurd to reaſon about the divine, as we reaſon about the human 
intellect, to divide and parcel out the former on the plan of 
the latter. If the will of man is blind, dark, plumbean, 
flexible, and liable to be ſeduced, is the will of God to be con- 


ccived in the like manner? And if it is 1 are we led 
to conclude that a ſuperior faculty is neceſſary to determine it, 


as the judgment of reaſon does, or ſhould determine that f 
man? The antients'thought matter eternal, and aſſumed that 


the Demiurgus, or divine architect, compoſed the frame of the 


dently on him in a confuſed chaos. Much in the fame manner, 


eſſences, 


6 FRAGMEN YS or MINUTES 


eſſences, independent on God, ſelf-exiſtent, and therefore co- 
aeval with the Supreme Being, and therefore anterior to all 
© other natures. In this intellectual chaos, God ſees, and man 
ll muſt endeavour to ſee, the natures, the real eſſences of things: 
0 and thus the foundations of morality are laid higher than we 
exiſtence of any moral agents, before there was any ſyſtem, of 
being, from which the obligations to it could reſult, or to which 
they could be applied: juſt as the ſame philoſophers ſuppoſe 
the incorporeal eſſences of white and, black, for inſtance, to 
have exiſted when there was no ſuch thing as color, and thoſe 
of a {quare and circle, when there was neither form nor figure. 


on 


| Ds Canres would e MR va off the e b > kno: 
| N * g, what he had acknowledged before, that 0 all theſe 
VF unintelligible to us,” and that by; canſequence all 
V diſpute about them is impertinent. I ſhould have gone away 
cC0C0onfirmed in my opinion that there is nothing, in any kind . | 
= peeing, which does not depend on the ſupreme, immenſe, all- 
_ perfect Being, nor any nature which does not depend on the 
Author of all nature; tho I felt, at the ſame time, the difficulty 
of maintaining this opinion by argument. Mr. Locks obſerves. 
how impoſſible it is for us to conceive certain relations, habirudes, 
and connections, viſibly 1 included in ſome of our ideas, to be 
ſeparable from then even by infinite power. Let us obſerve, 
on this occafion, how impoſlible, or at leaſt how extremely 
difficult it is for us to ſeparate the idea of eternity from certain 
mathematical and moral truths, as well as from ſuch as are 
called neceſlary, and are ſelf-evident, on one hand: and, on the 
other, how impoſſible it is to conceive that truths ſhould exiſt 
before the things to which they are relative; or particular 
natures and eſſences, before the ſyſtem of univerſal RAT 
and when there was no being but the ſuper-eſſential Being. 
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Gs 9 725 all ini every Gem irpbbeal! od. 
intelle@tual that he created, in time. He knew by conſequence, 
for he ordered, the various manners in which all the parts of 
theſe Fyſtems; ank the ſyſtems themſelves ſhould operate on one: 
another, the relations they ſhould have, the proportions they 
ſhould bear,” the ideas they ſhould communicate to creatures 
fitted to receive them, and Capable of knowing only by them. 
All this he forcknew; but all his did not therefore exiſt: ſuch 
an exiſtence was at molt everitual, and depended on the will, 
not the knowledge of God; if we: may diſtingutſh them, to be 
a little more intelligible. Theſe immaterial Pe and eſſences, 
if any ſu ch. there were, and tlieſe immutable truths, for fach 
there are 'ni6fficermttly, could not begin to exiſt in any proper 
ſenſe till thoſe ſyſte 8 05 nature, to which the former are ſaid 
to belong and from which the latter do manifeſtly reſult, were 
called into actuality: and, in ſhert, I cannot perſuade myſelf 
that Des CART EG alerted: without good reaſon, tho he has 
been much cenſured for aſſerting it, that God is the author of 
the eſſence, , as Well as of the exiſtence ot n that he created”. 


2399 5100. 1 1 IN 


WAT ao led to 8 this piles REFERS CP HRP ex plant 5 
myſelf 2 little more fully; for tho I dare not affert, like metaphyſical Wee of - 
our and my communion, that the eſſences of things are in a ſtrict and proper 
bene independent on God, any more than their exiſtence; nor am able to con- 

ceive a dependency of exiſtences or beings, and an independency of eſſences or 
manners of being; y Jer am I far from aſſenting to Des CARTEs in all he has 
advanced on this fub anch o on matters relative tõ it. He has puſhed hyporhe- a 
ſis and even trutii itielf into chimera. ,- There is a ſort of knight-errantry in phi- 
1 as, well as. in arms. Fas '; end Prop oſed by both, 1 is laudable; for nothing ; 
can be ſo more than' to redreſs wrongs an 15 correct errors. But when 1 imagi- 
nation is let looſe, ahd the brain is over 


Vrongs, errors may; be corrected by ;hew errols. The cauſe of innocence may 
be ill defended by heraes of one ſort, and that of truth y heroes of another. Such 
was Don QuixbrTTE, ſuch Was [Des Carb and the imaginary character of 


one, and the real character. of the other Agave occalion ta che two moſt inge- 
nious fatirical romances that were ever writ. 45 
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heated, wrongs may be redreſſed by new - 
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be alowed + to be leſs ſo, and, at the ae time, to convey to 
40 HL. + 8 114 Yi 07 64 40. ati his 18915 0 rar Aan hob yet W 
Be + K i At 44H} £ 44.57 1 Hig 
w_ one of theſe, A, Chine Nr NET ime. jp! les of | this Fon, 
"2s they travelled through moon, 9 e imaginary ſpaces, to that third heaven, 
where his thinking ſubKance was employed in building a new world, or the mo- 
del of a world, on his own principles of matter and motion, whilft Hy extended 
Ea Mandarin, had contradted 
der jonrn 


ſubſtance lay buried at Stockholm, or at Paris. 
acquaintance with father MexsINNE i in a 1 Yr 
8 ph, e was Fe 1 
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have NaF; w tint ae a | * ark — — are 5 ne 
and at the ſame time f al- FERamp be brqugh W. lie AS 
cCeive immediately. obs, Ye | We zjects, and of ſuch as . 
frames by it's own. activity; for that which G4 SSENDI *acknowl dg 3 7 I 
ſelf, in his objections to the third meditation of DES CARTES,, 17 000 q Ns ; 
10 85 alike, true of others. .N v things had. ſeemed. to him ſo clear Sr 
he held them for undoubted geometrical truths, which he was obj iged af 
and on a further examination, to reject. To what purpoſe now is it {ai 
attribute which we perceiye to be contained in the idea of any thing, may 
15 firmed of that thing with truth? Such an attribute may be affirmed With —_ 

| Phyſicab truth of the moſt fantaſtical idea. But the difference between metaphy- 82 
| 5 Heal and real truth is great, and tho we have; the former on our ſide 1 in affitming 
che attribute, yet the whole, muſt be chimerical if the idea be ſo, and ſuch a pro- 
Ces of reaſoning, Rar: confirm us in f. 1 e it (Fa bs pk 5 = 00 know- 
| | 55 ice et Gable dus . l. date pet 11 _ n e 0! 1 F 
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E ken 3 great truth b 


| e pdt to prove it. b be believe at. the | iectation. of; 2 led 
| im into a paralogiſm, qr an undeſigned ſophilm. He aſſumed that he had in 
| his mind a clear and diſtinct idea of an infinite a perfect eing; ihat this idea 


has an objective reality, or, in plainer terms, a real Object, which may be known 
by the idea alone, and without any further proofs; and that 5 exiſtence is 
contained, as indeed it is, in this Erom all this he concluded that an infi- 
Nite all- Perfect being exiſts, and is uic i is idea which re reſents his ſelf. 
Now that ſuch a being — I and that he can W no perfection conceivable 
or inconceivable by us, may be, and has been demonſtrated invincibly. But to ſay 
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the ak whe and notions much more el able * Ml — 


Which Dr. — em loys, 


what W can become the object of a clear and di ind idea, i is to advance a gtoundleſs 


paradox. We may know very certainly that there is a figure which has a thouſand 
 fides, but no man will ſay, I think, that his mind repreſents theſe thouſand ſides to 
him in one clear and diſtinct — nor that he has any other than a general and 


confuſed notion of this figure. Much leſs will any man, who is not a ſworn Car- 


teſian, pretend that he perceives in his mind a clear and diſtinct idea of the infi- 
nite all- perfect being. He knows in general that there is ſuch a being, and that 
to ſuppoſe there is not, implies contradiction, or rather many contradictions. He 
has particular ideas and notions of ſome of the divine perfections, well determined 


as far as they extend, and yet inadequate. There are others which he cannot ſo 


determine, and he knows that there are many of which he can have no conception 
at all: for I do not agree with the Chineſe philoſopher, nor with the Jeſuit who 
makes him ſpeak, that there are any which ſeem incompatible to him, unleſs it be 


when he determines all the ideas he has, or when he pretends to have ideas he can- 


not have; and that we are apt to do ſo often, the very _— which are eden | 
to ſhew an incompatibility i in the divine perſections, are ſu 


cient to ſhew. 
To believe that there is a God, we muſt be taught this great principle of all re- 


| ligion, and receive it on authority. To know that there is one, we muſt go 


through a procels of reaſoning that connects certain evident truths intuitively toge- 


ther, and fo arrives at demonſtration. Tho the atheiſt does not connect them 
into a demonſtration of God's exiſtence, yet he knows them all to be truths as 
well as the theiſt. He knows that they reſult from the nature of things. He 

pronounces them therefore immutable and eternal, as he conceives that nature to 


be; and can take no fide in the queſtion, whether they are dependent or indepen- 


dent on God, ſince he acknowledges no God. The theiſt makes a better uſe of 


theſe truths; for he connects them into a demonſtration of God's exiſtence, and 


inſtead of acknowledging the truth of no propoſition, . like Dzs CARTESs, till 


he diſcovers the truth of this, he finds by experience that he could not have 


diſcovered the truth of this, if he had not antecedently known and acknowledged 
the truth of many others. He owns ſeveral neceſſary truths not written nor im- 


printed on his.mind, but ſuch as he has framed by obſerving the agreement- and 
diſagreement of his ideas, and ſuch as he concludes every other man who has the 


ſame faculties, and the ſame perceptions in his mind, muſt neceſſarily frame. 


He calls theſe truths eternal and immutable relatively ro that ſyſtem of nature 


from which they reſult, - But he cannot call them independent as properly and 


as conſiſtently as the atheiſt may, ſince he IIs a firſt « cauſe, an author 


85 of this and every other ſyſtem of nature. 


. ARISTOTLE, who acts a part as well as the Cheng Mandarin | in the 


Cord of the romance I quote, when he comes to examine thoſe aſſertions of 
Des Can TEs, That the eſſences of things, and the truths called neceflary, 
are dependent on God, and that they are ab and eternal in no other 
_ ſenſe than this, that God willed they ſhould be ſo”, » Tuppoſes that the French 
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was his meaning no doubt can be made, and he explained it ſufficiently, when he 


their Creator. But to talk of a neceſſary connection between truths that belong 
to the eſſence of one and the eſſences of the other, ſeems to be little elſe than 
metaphyſical nonſenſe, and the language of men who ſeek to evade what th 
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10 FRAGMENTS or MINUTES 
after his Grecian maſters, Is it any thing better than;jargon; 


to tell us, that our r ideas of white, or b ack, which we receive 


philoſopher OP mean to forak: of no eſſences except thoſe of created beings, 
nor of any propoſitions except ſuch as are advanced concerning them. That this 


ſaid, „God is the author of the eſſence, as well as of the exiſtence of his crea» 
6 tures.” But even with this meaning, the Stagyrite, or rather the Jeſuit, is not 


contented. DEs CarTzs ſhould- have reflected, he ſays, that truths, which re- 


gard the eſſence of created beings,. have a neceſſary connection with thoſe which 
regard the eſſence of God. He brings an example. That the creature is eſ- 
« ſentially dependent on God,” is, he ſays, a propoſition which belongs to the e- 
ſence of the creature. T hat God is the abſolute maſter and the free cauſe of 


all beings, is a propoſition which belongs to the eſſence of the Creator; and 


yet, that if one of theſe could be falſe, the other might be ſo too. Now ſurely 
the want of reflection was, in this caſe, on the ſide of AxIsTOTLE himſelf. «_ If 


one of theſe propoſitions could be falſe, the other might be ſo too. Agreed, 
but not for the reaſon he gives, a ſuppoſed neceſſary and general connection be- 


tween truths that regard the eſſences of created beings, and truths that regard 


the eſſence of the divine uncreated being. The reaſon is, that theſe unde 4 Rs 
are in truth identical, that the firſt belongs to the eſſence of God as really as the 
laſt, and that to ſay the creature is dependent on the Creator, or the Creator is 


abſolute maſter of the creature, is to affirm the ſame thing. Their eſſences ,are 


infinitely diſtant, but they are ASUS by this relation, and all other connetion 55 


of them 1 is purely. imaginary. 0 1 eee maT 
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We know the relation of A 8 to "Is eee and . * creatures to 


cannot explain. When God made the animal world, he made ſubſtances whoſe 


eſſences are unknown to us. Even our own is ſo. What now is the neceſſar 


connection between the incomprehenſible eſſence of the ſupreme, ſelf-exiſtent, 
all- perfect being, and thoſe of created ſubſtances which he has not given us the 
means of knowing, or between truths. that belong to either ? When God created 


finite extenſion he created all the poſſible modes of it, and among the reſt, that 


of a ſpace included within three lines, which we have obſerved, and have called 


a triangle. By contemplating this figure, we diſcover. the various properties of 


it, and are able to demonſtrate ſeveral truths concerning them, as the equality, 


for inſtance, of theſe three angles to two right angles. What now is the neceſſa- 


ry connection between finite extenſion in the ſeveral eſſential: modes of 1 it, and an 
infinite but ſimple unextended ſpiritual ſubſtance, ſuch as we conceive that of 
God to be in his ineffable manner of being? What is the 1 FonneRtion 
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on the whole, Way ute f Favre l CAHTUs, that he ing ned 
nd ſuch abſurd Cone@on, aud enen ee tlerefbfe ac Hberty to affüme 
what he did aſſume; concrtrrif dhe deßendene) of created eſſetices, as Well as exi- 
ſtences on God, Who is, according to foo the Wc! cauſc of the truth of all 
true propoſitions about them. 'Trarhs relating to God always have been, and 
always muſt be the ſame. They ate abſolutely from all barney, and to all eter- 
nity independent on his will, for He is whit be 18, 99 by the neceffity of his nature, 
_ and ſelf. exiſtenet᷑ is hee of his UIence. ow nothin 8 of this kind id applicable to 
the creatures. They tight laue been, or dot har been, and che NG bfirion of 
their nori-exiftence'inplies no cofittadifition.” It is true, indetd/that' whilſt they 
_ exiſt, they are what God made them to be, and Stritipotene' that ca deſtroy 
them, cannot alter their effetices. Theſe eſſences! however, and the truths con- 
cerning them, are not ſo abſolutely independent On God as the adverſaries ' of 
Derr g prchsdnttf hem th by! for Swen in che Kö p de 8e dine Of had ng 
other ſhare; hor exerted any other potter in the great Mor of the creatioti; than 
that of calling effences hie cbuld not create inte exiſtence; by creating the things 
= which they belong; theſe eſſences are ſtill indirectly, if 800 directly dependent 
on him, and he is oubly the cauſe of thoſe truths which we affirm conterning 


them, as he called the eſſences into exiſte ſter ice, and as he created e Capable 5 
81 erceiving chem. ge? 3 9g 51 (UNE Of 2) A Ee, 
no135mn09 131179 114 has Ons ve D H 23% val ud EBT ban 
Tzis diſtinction between exiſtences and DEL the Writer of which, that 
are dependent on the will of God, drew the latter, that are independent on his 
Will, along with them, into the ſyſtem of things that are, is not very clear. 
Might not the obſcurity be taken away by taking away this diſtinction, and by 
„ rſtanding eſſences to be nothing more than manners of being determined by 
8 the power 75 gives the being, and manners of conceivin determined by the 
power that fortns the Cor ficeptions When God made limited extenfion, he made 
it capable of receĩ vin 5 Tous modifications, and of producing' various appear- 
atices.” * Theſe we diftin; guiſh by names for our own uſe. We call them circles 
for inſtance, or © Mares, 255 things, (J ſpeak not here of ſubſtances, ee 
their real eſſences, it is not pretended te we” have any thing to do) and When 
we have given them theſe names, philoſophers. aſſume that 92 are real eflen&s, 
independent on God, 5 he is Som author of” b Auen er K 
ties to Parete Yell form $ of it.” it. pp 855 it 53s 
/ Mlle 5 eee ent: Jon Bit) HI "tos [952 Ft SHOE ITE fk 11 | 
ip woula be tedious, and Wedtefh ts geil of ehe doArine of the ſos con- 
cerning eſſences. I ſhall content myfelf to make one obſervation more on this 
head. The combinations of ideas which are diſtinguiſhed by che term of "thixed 
modes, and are principally of the moral Kind, have no bad title to be efteertied 
eſſences. We compdund them, we“ can” therefore decompound them, and the 
rem ws Ht of every ſpecies of them, cannot be unknown to us. They are 
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10 FRAGMENTS or MINUTES 


after his Grecian maſters, \ Is it any thing better than, argen; 
to tell us, that our ideas of white, or black which we receive 


philoſopher could mean to fi peak of no eſſences except thoſe of created beings, 
nor of any propoſitions except 3 as are advanced concerning them. That * 
was his meaning no doubt can be made, and he explained it ſufficiently, when he 
ſaid, God is the author of the eſſence, as well as of the exiſtence of his.crea» 


S tures.” But even with this meaning, the Stagyrite, or rather the Jeſuit, is not 
| contented. Dzs CarTzs ſhould- have reflected, he fays, that truths, which re- 


gard the eſſence of created beings, have a neceſſary connection with thoſe which 


regard the eſſence of God. He brings an example. That the creature is eſ- 
ſentially dependent on God,“ is, he ſays, a propoſition which belongs to the eſ- 


ſence of the creature. That God is the abſolute maſter and the free cauſe of 
« all beings,” is a propoſition which belongs to the eſſence of the Creator; and 
yet, that if one of theſe could be falſe, the other might be ſo too. Now ſurely 


the want of reflection was, in this caſe, on the ſide af ARISTOTLE himſelf. 0% | 
one of theſe propoſitions could be falſe, the other might. be ſo too.“ Agreed; 
but not for the reaſon he gives, a ſuppoſed neceſſary and general connection be- 


tween truths that regard the eſſences of created beings, and truths that regard 7 


the eſſence of the divine uncreated being. The reaſon is, that theſe propoſitions 
are in truth identical, that the firſt belongs to the eſſence of God as really as the 


laſt, and that to ſay the creature is dependent on the Creator, or the Creator is 


abſolute maſter of the creature, is to affirm the ſame thing. Their eſſences are 


infinitely diſtant, but they are connected by this relation, and all other connection 


of them 1 is purely.1 Imaginary. 5 i e e 


ITY 1 i 


Wx know the relation of the Creator to his creatures, and of the creatures to 


their Creator. But to talk of a neceſſary connection between truths that belong 
to the eſſence of one and the eſſences of the other, ſeems to be little elſe thai 
metaphyſical nonſenſe, and the language of men who ſeek to evade what they 
cannot explain. When God made the animal world, he made ſubſtances whoſe 
eſſences are unknown to us. Even our own is ſo. What now is the neceſſar 
connection between the incomprehenſible eſſence of the ſupreme, ſelf-exiſtent, 
all- perfect being, and thoſe of created ſubſtances which he has not given us the 


means of knowing, or between truths, that belong to either ? When God created 


finite extenſion he created all the poſſible modes of it, and among the reſt, that 


of a ſpace included within three lines, which we have obſerved, and have. called | 
a triangle. By contemplating this figure, we diſcover. the various properties of 


it, and are able to demonſtrate ſeveral truths concerning them, as the equality, 


tor inſtance, of theſe three angles to two right angles. What now is the neceſſa- 


ry connection between finite extenſion in the ſeveral eſſential. modes of i it, and an 


infinite but ſimple unextended ſpiritual lubſtoncs, ſuch as we conceive that of 
God to be in his ineffable manner of being? What is the * Kennen 
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On the whole! Wi may GN Far ef rs CARS, "that he imdgined 
10 füch abſurd: Contest oh anch chef ekt ht therefore at Berth to aMiitite 
what he did affame;'co1 | ce pendete of created eſſenices, as well as exi- 
ſtences on God, ho is, according to Him, che efficient cauſe df the truth of all 
true propoſitions about . Traths relating to God always have been, and 


always muſt be the ſame." "ate äbſolutely from all eternity, and to all eter- 


nity independent on his 0 0 Obe is ät he 18, 1707 the neceffity of his nature, 
ny e 18 th of his Ulfence. fr) But nothing of this kind applicable t to 
the creatures. They migtit Rave been, or e dor de Feels, and che ſuppbſirion of 
their non⸗exiſtence implies no coftttadiktion. It is true, indeed, that hilft they 
exiſt, they are what God made them to be, and Sttttipotence' that an deſtroy 
however, and the truths con. 

cerning cem, are not ſo/abſolutely independent on God, 4c the adverfaries of 


Ds ArTES pronounce them to be fol Cen in the H Portege hae oe had no 
_ other ſhate/' hor exerted any other potter in the ge ek ep he creation; "thin 
thak of Aut een he cbuld not create into exiſtence; b y creating the things 


to which they belong; theſe eſſences are ſtill indirectly, if not directly dependent 


on him, and [ie is doubly the cauſe of thoſe truths which we Aim concerning 


them, as he called the 5 — into exiſtende, and as he created beings capable 
weiving chem. 1 MAIS SL e Of #1 51 1175 41 
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Tuis diſtinction P a and eſſences, the former of which, War 


are dependent on the will of God, drew the latter, that are independent on his 
Will, Along with them, into the tyſtem of things that are, is not very clear. 
5 1 2 10 the obſcurity be taken away by taking away this diſtinction, and by 


rſtanding eſſences to be n ing more than manners of being determined by 
the power Oat gives the being, and manners of conceivin 5 determined the 
I that forins che 'coricepti Or s When God made limit 


for inſtance; or f. uares, or triangles, (I ſpeak not here of ſubſtances, for with 


cheir real eſſences, it is not Pretended th we” have any ching to do) and when N 
e have Sven them theſe names, Philoſophers aſſume Bas they are real eſſences, 
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cerning eſſences.” I ſhall' content myſelf to make” one obſervation more on this 
head. The combinations of ideas which are diſtinguiſhed by che term of 'thixed 


modes, and are principally of tlie moral Kind,” have no bad title to be eſteemed 


eſſences. We cena them, we can therefofe decompound chem, and the 
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100 J unju hich we frame on experience, are ineorp- 


real ſubſtances, Mit: fences, and itidependent natures, things 
5 and unperiſhab 94 according to Pi. ATO and A bet 1 


TT 3 A 


8 ToLLy expteſſes his ſenſe, n 
i gigri, ſed ſemper eſſe, et ratione et intelligentia contineri 5 oY 
Is it any thing better than jargon, to tell us, that © theſe 10. 


oe ances, eſſences, natures, are the primary objects of ſcience, 
oc cl the ſame too with the intellect that knows them; that 


1161 


<« they are uniform modifications bf tlie human, and of the 


2 DO 
HG 2 1 ViIVilt 


nk however, eſſences like thoſe which Gel: e wa aloe. As 
: Puato don wanne de, and others Peg if the ſame EI wn Z 


Able in a 


They are not in generabl e, nor immutable — unperi 
eff re perfect S N tin ther 


if they Bate #6, dee ets "wouldi Be! 


human mind inchdir cauſe; and in ſome ſorti their creator, and 55 he an, 
mind is none of thefe. They are not independent neither of a will of God: 


1 


general knowledge. There'they AuQuate + os are not the 3 


f in purpoſe in, 
wer ot conceivin 


things 1 in this manner which God' has' given us. Thus Gew. | Sve cal 


neceflary, the eternæ veritates of which we boaſt;/ are one On other depenc 


dent on the Supreme Being. Their neceſſity is not anteced ent but conſequential 
to- the exiſtence of material and ea” Ate} nature Dora neceſſity 


ariſes from a conformity to theſe A e which we are made able diſoern intui- 


tively 3 in certain caſes. I 200 e en e 0 15 *. 115; to 24107; 


1 it is une to nth? a note too long ; pe haps ee A hat her: | 
ried through it, and touched the matter wh, it. lightly chan; could hav 


done. I do not pretend to decide the queſtion between Des CarTEs 222 


adverſaries. All I would inculcate is this, that fi oo his opinion may receive a 


reaſonable 1 interpretation, it nould not be condemned as/abſshatelyy and as dog- 


matically as it has been, and that it becomes a theiſt to zneline alxays to tha fide 


which aſcribes the greateſt poſſible power to God kene, that which has e even the 
appearance of limiting it by aſſuming b e ency; Wert a de tdency on 
him 15875 no contradietion. 2 Din. Aiobne u Bas 
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nowledge it has-js.4, participation of that one geen, im: 
3 mutable,, 2 — — 4 wi — 10 thort 1 i an 12 Y fin g | 
better than jargon, to talk of. Liu 5 5 115 Ace 
« ſignatures from one architypal. lect or Or al, like” Gan, 
Ti aiding. re net ans n 150 Res be m 40 in 922 
« yeral glaſſes 7: „ 5 1 5 E 
1108 11 At IR F 1 
„Abchpine to uch e EO chi, we may, and v we . 
_ pierce into the myſtery of God's nature, and into the ne 
depths of his wiſdom, to arriye at a Know edge of his will x 
latively to man. We muſt found the principles © "moral 5. 
not on our knowledge of what our Creator has done, but on 
our knowledge of what he knows, We miſt not confult his 
Will as it is ſignified by the conſtitution, of the ſyſtein 1 W whereih, 
he has placed us, but we muſt abſtract ourſelves from this, and 
deduce our moral obligations from an eternal reaſon, from the 
immutable and independent natures of things. We muſt con 
template the ſame archity pes according to which dur ſyſtem of 
youy was made, to know how we are to conduct ourſelyes in 
: and thus the ſame rule becomes common to God and man. 
Our knowledge. is no longer human, it is diyine. It is no 
longer derived from outward impreſſions, and inward. c opera- 
tions; our ideas have no longer t their diſtinct archity pes exiſt- 
ing out of the mind, or formed in it; they are all the impteſ- 
ſions of an architypal ſeal, that is, of the 8 5 "ag A 
ſtrange methoc RNS of Proving our ideas, if not the know- 
lodge we acquire/b Os to be independent on Cod. wt 7 
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hows dah 3 8 and l 97 will 3 
niet fink fo low as Pror AGOR 2 and other antients; as Honzzs, 
d other moderis, The former amaze, inſtead: of 'inftruct- 
ing me; and if I underſtand the latter, I only un erſtand 
en, to know that they. e on themſelves, and would i im- 
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zofe on me, the groffeſt abferllties! Stragsge Edtrelher BWhdt 
Gupwon ru holds up thé Hera cal glaß to my eye, 1 ſee 
ſomething, I know derer | (rib "be Flic ar" Al 
immeafurable:diſtance from flies When Hobzzs Holde it up, 


be changes the flofition +) ald Fes ſornething Bonſttöas dt ß he 
"ay mw of the ande (14 FABLT TO 95 IH 330 15 b 
F 1 it oog "Thc 


As en and as „ Retls e tell 5 


God, ſignified by his works, not being the Wie tte d 
of A good Ward and! [455 
tecedent tO this, 18, hay, even the criterion of it, th at is, ike 


eternal reaſon" of immutable independent” Adturts (| ths ovight 


to have an entire regard'to-theſt; and none to the will of God 
ſignified by his works :” becauſe im them he lias done little elſe 
than clothe theſe eternal unecreated effences with a Sürment 
of exiſtence, © fſartoris inſtar rerum eſſentias veſtire exiſte 
„ tia.” CupworTH declares 


AxrsTOTLE too chaſtiſes. But then what did the g 


5 and all thoſe who have held the ſame opinions, mean T > | 


anſwer truly, they thought, as men deep in imaginary ſcience 
are apt to do, that they in, ach mein 
RY none. et Taler It e 


124147 12 irt 1 I 
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Bü pi » ſounfice loudly . our ears, and repeating dot 


ellly, that things are what they are by their natures, eternal, : 
immutable, and independent on the will of God, they reli. 
ven to diſtinguiſh; that they may avoid All! miſtakes, - as they 
pretend, and to aſſert, not what thei? Words irniport, but ſome- 


thing which their words do not import, nor can be Gia! to im- 
port any where out of the ſchools. When "they talk of natures 
by which things are what they are, they do not mean, it ſeems, 
as "IN —.— man would have though, 'the/oontitijent eſſences 


5 e 


le a Me decke of 
che former are, they may'lead tmien 26 thihk;) that che will of 


e there 18 Aflotller ter ion an- 


againſt this abſurd Conictit,' wy | | 


1g When they. Had - 


n 
. 
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of, 1 TROY he real natures by; which alone things can be IR 
: they are. T hey mean ſomething which is not a nature nor 
lence, but ſomething which 3 and philoſophers have 
been; pleaſed Sor ee that things are white 
by feline triangular, b vs triangularity, or g juſt by juſtice, and 
that omnipotence itſelf cannot make them white, triangular, 
nor juſt, without ſuch certain natures; a man who is no me- 


taphyſi ian, nor logician, muſt be induced to think their mean- 
ing to be; that God makes things, dependent on him, to exiſt 
90 conformably to natures independent on him. If they were not 
thought to have ſome, ſuch meaning, they could be underſtood 
to mean nothing more than this, that things are white, trian - 
gular, and juſt, heca 1 Goch. has made them White,;triangu 18 
12 ) and juſt; ud that amnipoencgzitſele cannot 8 

_ 1quaze mju | ice makes white, triangular; 
moſt immutable truths, no doubt, and de- 
Gm hape (heit place at the fountain-head of ſcience; but 
8 theſe, philoſophe rs do not mean by their eternal, independent 

NAIL AOL e, .all,1- They comes Goh intelligible. a. 

5 ſences,, and rationes of hin 85 As are obi jects of the Peres of Now, 
the Ohjects of our minds being ee but our ideas, it fol- 
blows, that cheſe gatures, ſo, much talked: of, are not nafures, 
but ſimple or complex ideas of natures; and all the incorpoteal 


ſubſtances vaniſh into air, that is, they are confeſſedly phan- 
taſtic, not real. They are merely certain abſtract ideas which 
Ba e, have, e heads to affirm that they 
frame, and in which affirmatien I may have leave ton benaf 
opinion, : at they deſarve no more credit than a man who] 
10, any other delirium. T pes ty. tubtal e AS ARISTOTIQ 118 
or CupworTa, ho can diſcayergwith the: füt, chat ſenſe he 
ame with ſenſihl hings/rand wich both; that underſtanding | 

the ſame with th tbüngz ungerſtegd, may: find zenn e 

that. dle nature of a MI va eee n ture One 
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and the Kinde But 1 ſuppoſe, that they who preſerve their 


common ſenſe free from the taint of metaphyſics, will not ea- 


ly conceive, that their ideas, however general or abſtracted, 
can be called, with the leaſt propriety, immaterial eſſences; in- 
corporeal ſubſtances, eternal, 2 and lo c on. 


N SN is an obſervation of Mr. Lockz, that « we hee very 


e few abſtract names for our ideas of ſubſtances, and that 


« the ſew which the ſchools have forged, could never get into 
common uſe, nor obtain public approbation; ; whereas all our 


ce ſimple ideas have abſtract as well as concrete names, and ſo 


© have our ideas of modes and relations.” From hence that 
great author infers a confeſſion of all rr that they have 


no ideas of the real eſſences of ſubſtances, and a declaration, 


5 that their ſimple ideas, and thoſe of modes and relations are 


the ſuppoſed confeſſion I admit entirely; but the truth of the 
ſuppoſed declaration is not ſo evident, and requires ſome ex- 


| real effences, or the ideas of real eſſences. Now, the truth of 


planation as it is expreſſed. It is, if I miſtake not, in part 


falſe, and in part true, and ſerves neither Mr. Locks” 8 purpoſe, 
nor Dr. CupworrTH's, even where it is true. To argue from 


the uſe of words to the reality of things, is no very ſure method. 


Languages are framed by the vulgar, not by philoſophers: and 


when names are improperly given, and words come to be im- 
properly applied, cuſtom eſtabliſhes them ſoon, and they eaſily 
miſlead even the minds of philoſophers. The ſubject before us 


affords an example of this ſort, and if we examine it a little 


attentively, we ſhall find a corner of Mr. Locxz's ſyſtem about 


ideas, rent and torn, - but the whole fabric of 1 Dr. CuDworTH' 6 


demoliſhed to the foundations. . ee eee eee 


be onde hone been invented and; a phie, oY names love 
been aſſigned, as men wanted them, or fancied, by miſtake, 


that 


n — 8s different in di — —.— xe, undeęrſtand 
= darkens the plaineſt objects of it but little leſs. 1 we lay 
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nicious in its conſequences, we 7 in, the uſe and. renten 


of tlie word . There is a very practicable operation 


ind; thy which; we are ſaid; to abſtract ideas, and by 
which we. do, inf, generalize them in a certain manner, 


[antito a certain dagree, by ſubſtituting one as repreſentative 
0 * Rs 18 bother ſu; oed. put, © 4 8 


er rs believe, thas chey abſtzaQ;, rw a.mul- 
eſſemee, — lch is al By cle, od named, them: Whereas, in 
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 thod of abſtracting or generalizing our ideas, is the erg, 5 
practice of mankind; and that the latter is purely imaginary, 

not only in the caſe of ſubſtances, and of ſimple ideas, whereof 
the real eſſences are, in my opinion, equally dnkiowh,; to us, 
but in the caſe of modes and relations, whoſe real eſſences mul ö 


of agg be known t to us, fince our under anding frames 


NoTuiNnG can be more true than what Mr. Locxs himſelf 
confeſſes, that general and univerſal belong not to the real 
'< eric of things, but are the inventions and creatures of 
© the underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, and concern 
<« only figns, whether words or ideas. On this principle I 
proceed; but it will not carry me to all the conſequences my 
maſter, fot ſuch I am proud to own him, deduced from it. 
Let us conſider ſubſtances in the firſt place. We have innu- 
merable ideas of particular ſubſtances, and I need not ſtand to 
ſhew how little improvement we ſhould make in knowledge, 
and how impoſſible it would be to reaſon, or to communicate 
any reaſonings about them, by the help of ſuch ideas alone. 
Ho then does the mind proceed ? As theſe complex ideas are 
innumerable, ſo are they beyond meaſure various. Out of 
this variety he mind ſelects ſuch as have a more remote, and 
ſuch as have a more immediate reſemblance; and claſſes them 
accordingly. From this operation of the mind has ariſen the 
ſchool diſtinction of genus and ſpecies. Now, to ſpeak ac- 
cording to it, which we may do intelligibly on this occaſion, as. 
the mind 1s 3 by abſtraction, or any imaginable way, to 


comprehend any one ſpecies, and much more any one genus, 


under one general idea, it comprehends each under one general 
name, and we lay, fog inſtance, man, or animal. 'The mind 
does ſtill more in the former caſe 3 for, all the ideas that com- 


. EA. lb. ni . 
y ok 
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e 


b 5-4.40; 58 4 BR 19 


| Poſe a ſort or ſpecies having a cloſe reſemblance to one ano- 
ther, the mind ſubſtitutes one, as I faid above, to repreſent 
them all. This 1deal man is neither PETER nor PauL; it is 


not the idea of any particular man; it is a particular idea of 


man made general by the application. The architypes of this 


phantaſm are without, and it is abſtracted, if you pleaſe to 


uſe the word, from theelt. But it is ſo far froth being an abſ- 


tract iiniverſal idea of man, abſtracted from thoſe particular 


forms, or complex phantaſms, which the mind repreſents to 
Itſelf (as CupworTrH affirms againſt intuitive knowledge) that 


it 1s one of theſe very phantaſms. It is not, in ſhort, an idea 


of humanity. The mind creates it to ſupply the want of an \ 
| idea we cannot have. A general univerſal idea is inconſiſtent 
with the real exiſtence of things: but ſuch a particular idea 
ol that which may exiſt becomes itſelf an architype, according 
to which we include, in the ſame ideal claſs, or exclude out of 
it, the objects that ſtrike our ſenſes. Thus it becomes general, 
5 by the uſe the mind makes of 1 it, an it t be eee and be 
fignified by a PROT: word. JJ 299 TMR 


Tut 5d proceeds i in the nen manner Wich reſpet to all 


dhe other ſorts or ſpecies, into which it has claſſed its ideas of 
ſubſtances. But with reſpec to kinds, or genera, this cannot be. 
They may be, and they are comprehended under diſtinct gene- 
ral names; but none of them can be repreſented to the mind 


by any particular phantaſm or idea, as in the other caſe. How 


| ſhould there be one common architype for things that have not 
a cloſe, but a very remote reſemblance ? Such are the various 
ſorts which every kind contains: and therefore when the mind 
would advert to the idea, as well as to the name of animal, W 
finds itſelf diſappointed. Far from having any abſtract uni- 
verſal idea, it has not ſo much as a particular idea . * be 
generalized, and ſtand in the place of the other. 


D 2 — "Turny 
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 Tazxx are two other operations which the mind performs 
not conſtantly, but occaſionally. The firſt may ſerve to fa- 
cilitate the communication of knowledge : the ſecond has 

ſerved to nothing but to facilitate the introduction of error. 

From the names that ſignify particular ſorts, we deduce ſome- 

times, and as the mind has need of them, adjectives, or con- 
crete terms, that fix and appropriate to each ſort whatever be- 

longs to it, or is meaned to be aſcribed to it. Thus from man 
we derive human, and we ſpeak of human figure when we 
would fignify the figure peculiar to him, and of human paſ- 
ſions when we would apply thoſe to him which belong to him, 

tho they are, at the ſame time, common to him, and to other 

animals. But the ſchoolmen have not ſtopped here. They 

have invented words to ſignify, very confuſedly and fallely, @ 
what was ſignified very diſtinctly and truly before. Thus, for : 

example, they have coined the terms, humanity and animality. 

If they meaned to ſignify, by theſe terms, nothing more than 
what we know to be comprehended under the names of man 
and animal, I ſhould have no objection to the uſe of them, 
nor to thoſe of tableity, cuppeity, and gobleity, when cuſtom 

had eftabliſhed them, as much as DiooNEs ſcoffed at PL Aro 
for introducing them into philoſophy. But PAT O did mean 
ſomething elſe, and ſo has many a deep metaphyſician and lo- 
gician, ſince his time, and after his example. They have 


3 


e:not 
meaned only thoſe appearances, according to which the minds 
of men have ſorted things, which Mr. Locks calls nominal 
eſſences, and which, he ſays, are the abſtract ideas their names 
ſtand for; but they have meaned real eſſences, intelligible na- 
tures, the patterns and architypes, according to which every 
thing is what it is. The firſt is, to me, unintelligible; for 1 
neither comprehend how eſſences can be purely nominal, nor 
how words can be abftra& ideas: and the ſecond is, I-{uppole, 
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at this time, an exploded opinion among rational men. In 


ſhort, he muſt know his own mind very ill, or, knowing it 
well in other inſtances, muſt be ſtrangely deceived. in this by | 
the prejudices of imagination, who can perſuade himſelf, that 


the words humanity and animality have any other ideas an- 
nexed to them than the words man and animal. When the 


firſt raiſes any idea in the mind, it is one of thoſe complex 


phantaſms that have been mentioned, and that draws after it, 
ſucceſſively, but rapidly, the ideas of all thoſe qualities, cor 
poreal and intellectual, which are ſignified when we join to 
them the term, human. When the ſecond raiſes any idea at 


all there, a eonfüfed Buddle of idebs rot into the mind at 


once; an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſpecies of animals that throng 
together, like thoſe which throng about ADAM, 1 in the famous 
deſign of Mr. Jonx OvxRTON, to receive their names from 


the firſt of oe, We." became thus the inſtitutor of nomir 


eſſenoes. 


Hh now, if it ſhould 1  confolled, a we 5 nothing 


5 of the real eiſtnsen of ſubſtances, and therefore can abſtract 
no ſuch ideas of them as ſome have: pretended ; if it ſhould be 
confeſſed further, that nominal eſſences are nothing more than 


general names of particular things, not made by "abſtraQion, 


but by impoſition; ; yet till it would be afferted, perhaps, that 


our fimple ideas are real eſſences; that the mind i is able to abſ- 


tract their general from their particular natures ; and that we 


give them, for that reaſon, both abſtract and concrete names; 


the truth of which latter propoſitions T ſhould take the liberty 

to deny, as well as that of the former. Our ſimple ideas, not 
one of which it is in our power to make, or to unmake, may 
be called, properly enough, intellectual atoms, the principles 
or materials of our whole intellectual ſyſtem. Matter, and the 


atoms chat e it, have been thought” eternal, and if we 
5 aſſume, 
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aſſume, that they were created in time, we muſt aſſume too, 


that they were created at once. The ſame atoms, ſpecific in 


number, as well as of ſpecific natures, paſs thro all the changes, 
and take all the various forms, which we obſerve in the material 


world. There is no new, no continued creation of them. 


But we know, conſciouſly, that there is a continued creation 
of theſe intellectual atoms, that is, of ſimple ideas, i in the in- 
tellectual world, in different minds, and even in the ſame 
mind, neither {| pecific i in number, nor, perhaps, always exactly 
ſo in nature; and thus they are not only combined, as the 
former are always, with one another, that is, with the ſame, 
but new ideas, that ariſe from new perceptions, enter very o- 


ten into theſe combinations. There i is another difference to be 


obſerved, much more to our purpoſe. ' We can analyſe more 
eaſily, ax with greater ſucceſs, our complex into ſimple ideas, Z 
than we can decompound ſubſtances. © In one of theſe opera- 
tions, we go up to the intellectual atoms. In the other, we 
ſtop far ſhort of the corporeal. To what now is this difference 
owing ? Is it owing to our ſtrength, or to our weakneſs ? Is 
it a difference, as it may appear at firſt ſight, in favor of the 
human mind? Much otherwiſe. It ſerves only to ſhew the 
deficiency and imperfection of our ſimple ideas, of the firſt 
principles of all our knowledge. If theſe were not ſo con- 
fined, and fo ſuperficial as they are moſt evidently, if they 
were extended to more objects, and made their impreſſions 
on us from a ſpring that lay deeper in the nature of things, 
we ſhould know much more than we do concerning the com- 
poſition and decompoſition of ſubſtances. If they were real 


eſſences, or the ideas of real eſſences, we ſhould be acquainted 


wa the real eſſences of ſubſtances, at leaſt to a certain de- 
for, what do we mean, when we ſay, that we have no 

er of the real eſſences of ſubſtances, except theſe two 

things ? We mean certainly, that we have not a number of 
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ideas cafficient for the acquiſition of ſuch nn ; and 
thus the deficiency of ſimple ideas cauſes one half of our ig- 
norance about the complex ideas of fubſtances. We mean, 
likewiſe, that the ſimple ideas, which we perceive by the im- 
preſſions of outward objects, are often falſe, and always 1 in- 

adequate to the nature of theſe objects ; and thus the imper- 
fection of ſimple ideas cauſes another half, at leaſt, of our 
Ignorance about the complex ideas of ſubſtances. 


SIMPLE ideas are Tu eſſences. of what? of ſimple ER d 
Of themſelves? Tuſt ſo certain metaphyſical ideas are real 
ideas. They are really in the mind; but they have no other 


reality. Such eſſences and ſuch 950 are chimerical alike. 
All our ſimple ideas ariſe from ſenſation and reflection, from. 


the impreſſions of outward objects, and from the operations 
of our minds. What the powers are that make theſe impreſ- 

ſions on the mind in a paſſive ſtate, we know as little as we 
do, what thoſe are to which the operations of the mind, in 
an active ſtate, are due. But this we know, the powers that 9 


cauſe are more properly eſſences, than the ſimple ideas that 


are cauſed by them. An eſſence is that by which a thing i is 
| what it is. We have an idea of white, we know what it is in 
our minds: but do we know by virtue of what, it is what it 
is there? Certainly we do not. It is not ſo much as the idea 
of any knowable eſſence: how can it be itſelf a known eſſence? 
Or, what ſeek we further than to know that! it is a ſenſation 7 


9 cx concrete names were esst to be invented, not 
to ſigni gully things that exiſt by themſelves like fans but 
to ſignify qualities, ſo we uſually call them, that cannot exiſt 
inge of ſome ſubſtance in which they appear to exiſt, 
and: are een to the mind | in the ROE me Lok _ 


Pp 
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| A: s it is real or apparent want that Jonas the i inven- 
tion and uſe of names, ſo there have been ſome, and may be 
more invented, to ſignify, by one general word, and to ap- 
propriate to one ſubſtance, all the particular ideas that men 
conceive to belong to it, or deſire to apply to it. This has 
been obſerved already, and here we obſerve further, that theſe 
terms are limited by the ſubſtance to which they are applied, - 
human by man, golden by gold, and fo in ſome, not in many, 
other -inftances of ſorts or kinds, juſt as cuſtom has decided. 
It is not much otherwiſe in the caſe of the concrete terms, 
which fi gnify each one ſimple idea. The complex idea of 
man was in the mind, before the word human was invented to 
ſignify, without the trouble of enumerating them, all the par- 
ticular ideas comprehended in that complex idea. The ſub- 
ſtantive gave occaſion to the adjectiye. So the complex ideas 
of all thoſe ſubſtances that communicate to us, among other 
| ſimple ideas, thoſe of white and black, for inſtance, were in 
the mind before the names of theſe ſimple ideas were invented. 3 
This was enough for uſe : and our ideas, when theſe names 
were invented, as well as the names of the ſeveral ſubſtances 
to which they belonged, were enough determined and diſtin- 
guiſhed. But the ſchools were not thus contented. They en- 
dieavoured to eſtabliſh the doctrine of general natures abſtracted 
from particular; - and ſince they endeavoured it, without ſuc- 
cels, in the complex ideas of ſubſtances, they reſolved to do it 
in the caſe of our ſimple ideas; and thus whiteneſs and black- 


neſs, and all the abſtract n names of lung iden, were confirmed | 
0 general . ö 


Tux ſame ſimple ideas being communginated to us fink. * 
multitude of different ſubſtances; and being obſerved to be 
the ſame in che child, and 1 in the man, in . peaſant, and in 


| the 


be E 8 8 K 'Y: 8. „ 2 5 
ths ohifofopher;" they mig it eaſily pal il adequate Kees of 


real natures imparted to all the ſubſtances wherein they were 
perceived. Thus the vulgar might think very naturally; and, in 
fact, not only children, but much the greateſt part of men, 
are firmly perſuaded, that the idea of white, which they per- 
ceive in ſnow or milk, is whiteneſs in the ſnow or milk. N ay, 
this opinion, exploded as it is at preſent, has been that of the 
great oracles of philoſophy, and many puerilities have been 
ounded on it, which are ſcarce yet a-while laughed out of 
the world. They who ſaw formerly, or who ſee now, the 
impropriety of theſe words, in a philoſophical ſenſe, as they 
denote real eſſences, or abſtract ideas of ſuch, may have 
thought, however, not only that the uſe of YET is of ſome 
conveniency in language, but that it is a very harmleſs Son- 
ceſſion to the vulgar. They may have thought it too an in- 
dulgence of no great moment to the doctors of abſtraction, 
who have refined themſelves, on this pra hrs N | 


do ſometimes, into — error. 


WIN if Pitten FOR to ans” in he ae * 
gree of a ſuppoſed abſtraction with humanity, and color 
with animality. . This would be admitted by ſome, whilſt 
others would contend that it is practicable, with application, 
and a ſtrong effort of the mind, to abſtract general natures of 
ſorts or ſpecies from many particular ideas that we perceive to 
be the ſame in ſubſtances of different ſorts or ſpecies, 8 : 
the former inſtance, that of whiteneſs or blackneſs, they fay N 
they do; but that it is impracticable to abſtract ſuch a gene- 


ral nature from many particular ideas that we perceive not to 


be the ſame, tho co-exiſting in the ſame ſubſtance; as in the 
inſtance of humanity, they lay they cannot. They would con- 
tend further, that tho it be practicable to abſtract the general 
natures even of kinds, as well as the leſs general natures of 
Vor. A ro „ 5 e 
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ſ 978. where ſimple ideas are alone concerned; yet it is im- 
practicable to do the ſame, where the various forts that com- 
poſe the kind are ſo many complex ideas, as in the inſtance 
of animality they ſay they cannot. But, I think, we may 


affirm all this to be whimſical and falſe alike, without. enter- 
ing into the diſpute between theſe doctors of abſtraction, and 
on this ſingle principle, whereof we have an intuitive know- 


ledge, That things cannot exiſt in our minds as it is im- 
polfible they ſhould exiſt in nature. Now ſingulars do, but 


univerſals, about which ſo much noiſe has been made in the 
ſchools, and fo many good heads have been broken formerly 


in the univerſities of London, and of Paris, do not exiſt in 
nature. It is therefore as impoſſible to abſtract ideas of 


whiteneſs or blackneſs from all white or black things, as it is 
to abſtract an idea of humanity from all human exiſtence; 


or an idea of color from all things colored, as it is to abſ- 


tract an idea of animality from all animal exiſtence. In all 
theſe caſes, having no real eſſence to abſtract, we have no 


thing t. to abſtract. 


Luxx us EE Pu whether we are og to OR ach abſ- 
trations, when real eſſences are known to us, as they are in 


modes and relations. For my part, I know that I am not. 


I am utterly unable to Laue my mind from particulars to 

generals, as we muſt do in order to acquire Dr. CupworTH's | 

apodictical knowledge, of which therefore I muſt be content 
to remain deprived. | ] know the real eſſence of triangularity, - 


and can define it in one ſhort propoſition. But to contemplate 
triangularity, abſtracted from every 
my narrow and weak mind as pelt as to contemplate 
humanity, abſtracted from every human 
man quality. He who can frame the idea of a triangle, which 


is neither right, obtuſe, mor aeute-angled, nor, in Tat, of. 
1 any 


triangular figure, is to 


gure, and every hu- 
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any triangular ſpecies, but is all, and none of theſe, at once: 
he, I fay, if in truth there is any ſueh he, muſt be of a ſpe- 
cies different from mine, as ſurely as he would be ſo, if his 
fight could pierce to the center of the earth, or diſcern every 
frozen inhabitant of Saturn. Triangularity is ſo far from be- 
ing no particular triangle, that it is every particular triangle: 
and no man, as I preſume, can think of a ſpace included by 
three lines that meet at three angles, without thinking of 
ſome one or more particular triangles. Triangularity can be 
no otherwiſe repreſented to the mind. The definition gives 
particular ideas, but is not itſelf an idea. I know the real 
eſſence of Juſtice, and can define it ſeveral ways, as, for in- 
ſtance, by faying, after TuLLy, eren primum munus 
« eſt ut ne cui quis noceat, niſi laceſſitus injuria ; deinde ut 
„ communibus pro communibus utatur, privatis autem ut 
cc ſuis. But what then? Do theſe definitions, or their con- 
traries, a conformity to one, or the other of which conſti- 
tutes every action juſt, or unjuſt, form, in any mind, one abſ— 
tract idea of juſtice? We can contemplate each of theſe apart, 


and compare any particular action with it, but we cannot abſ- . 


tract any general nature, with which we may compare every 
action that falls under ſome one of theſe definitions. Juſtice is 
a word that denotes particular natures, under a general term, 
1 but expreſſes no general nature. ee eee Fas. 


Ix there were ſuch general natures as are ſuppoſed, they 
would exiſt in the mind, and be perceived there. They do not 
_ exiſt in the mind; for they are not perceived by it. They 
exiſt then no where, whatever PLato might dream, or might 

ſay hypothetically and poetically. The mind creates real 
eſſences for it's own uſe; but that the mind abſtracts, even 
from theſe creatures of it's own, any general natures, is a mere 
poetical fiction, which has been adopted, like many other 
22s ak EDI Sq NR ah ; E 2 Actions, 
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fictions of the ſame author, for a -philoſophical truth. All 


the real eſſences we know are fo far. from being uncreated, ; 


that they are creatures of the human mind; they are ſo far 
from being independent, that they are dependent on the will 
of man, as far as concerns their exiſting or not exiſting; they 


are ſo far from being ingenerable, unperiſhable, and even im- 
mutable, that they begin to be and ceaſe to be in the mind, 
and that whilſt they actually exiſt there, if they were not main- 


tained by diſtin& names, and by a conſtant attention of the 


mind to them and to their names, they would fluQuate and - 
vary without any preciſion or ſteadineſs. 


Warn the Stagyrite 1 moſt. Jommatically, . 1. — 5 
he would have Hzzaciirus, Czarvlus, and PROTAGORAS to 
know, that, beſides ſenſible things, which they ſuppoſed always 
to flow, and he admitted to be always mutable, there were 
other beings or entities, neither ſubject to motion, corruption, 
nor generation, but immovable eſſences, the objects of theore- 
tical knowledge, of the firſt philoſophy, and of pure mathe- 
matics; when he ſpoke in ſuch high terms, I ſay, the flow- 
ing Philoſophers might have told him that intellectual beings 
or entities were very much given to flow, as well as ſenſible 
things; and that immovable eſſences, how well ſoever fixed 
by definitions, were not always immovable even in his own 
” mind, lince chey did not appear to be ſtrictly { ſo in his \ writings. 


1 ſay ing ſo much about 5 abſtract * 1 muſt 7 
freely confeſs that I ſcarce comprehend what they are in- 
tended to be. They are ſeparate from matter, according to 
AkisTOTLE. They are free from all corporeal ſympathy, ac- 
cording to CupworTn. Nay they are, even thoſe of them 


whoſe real eſſences we know, ſuch as triangularity and juſtice, : 


imperfect ideas, ideas that cannot exiſt, ideas wherein ſome 


parts 


UD 29 
_ parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent . are put together, 
1 according to Mr. Lock k. Thus abſtraction becomes as great 
a myſtery in philoſophy, as any that religion holds out to us: 
and I am. fo. little able to unfold myſteries, that I might. fit 
forty years together in deep meditation over-againſt a white 
wall, as a Chineſe philoſopher is faid to have done, and to as 
little purpoſe as he, if I pretended to unfold this inexpli- 
cable fort. of abſtraction. Who can help ſmiling, when he 
is told, that by the help of ſuch ideas, and of certain ſelf- 
eviliect; maxims, knowledge 1 a comprehenſion of things 
proleptically, or by way of anticipation, or à priori; and 
that abſtraction is that higher ſtation from whence the mind 
comprehends things i in this manner, from whence 8 it's ſub- 
tile ſharpneſs it penetrates into the eſſential Pro undity of 
Boch of ſphericalneks, of trlangularity, &c. 


To A Ir RANGE effects of mee abſtadion 1 strange Gan 
_—_ dations of eternal and immutable morality! They might be 
1 rejected with contempt, if they were abſurd only; but they 
are carried fo far that they become prophane, a ſort of me- 
taphyſical blaſphemy, and deſerve indignation. Could I ſu- 
ſpect the leaſt neceſſary connexion between ſuch opinions 
and the proofs. of Gop's exiſtence, ' I ſhould not treat them 
ae familiarly as I have done, and intend to do. But there 
is nothing which ſhocks me fo much, in the treatiſe I ſpeak 
of, as the attempt to prove in a cirele, that ſince univerſal 
notions, the ſuppoſed immediate objects of ſcience, are eternal 
and neceſſarily exiſtent, there is an eternal and neceſſarily 
exiſtent mind; and that fince there is fuch a mind, there muſt 
be ſuch ideas and notions as the author aſſumes, But it may . 


be worth while to ſet chis Waſpning down a little more at | 
large. „ e WES 
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« Since we cannot conceive that thinks was ever a time 
when it was not yet actually true that the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles, or that equals 
added to equals produce equals, and the like in other in- 
_— = ſtances; theſe intelligible natures, theſe neceſſary verities, 
1 had a being before the material world and all particular i in- 
tellects had any.” Again: © Since theſe natures, theſe verities, 
are, according to PLaTo, nothing but notmata, objective 
notions or knowledges, that is, in good Engliſh, objects of 
thought, they could not exiſt without ſome mind in which 
they were comprehended. There is therefore an eternal 
mind which comprehended them always, or rather a mind 
which is itſelf theſe natures, theſe verities, theſe abſtract 
ideas. Thus again, and to reaſon quite round the circle. 
Since there is an eternal mind, that being muſt always com- 
e prehend himſelf, the extent of his own power, the ideas of 
c all poſſible things. | Now theſe natures, theſe verities, are 
included in theſe ideas. Our abſtract ideas and univerſal i 
„ notions are therefore eternal and ſelf exiſtent like Gop him- 
< ſelf, If there were none ſuch, there would be no Gon. 
But there are ſuch becauſe there is a Gov, on whom how- 
d ever they are independent. They cannot be modifications of 
matter, they muſt be therefore modifications of an eternal 
mind. Every thing that is imperfect muſt needs depend f 
on ſomething that is perfect in the ſame kind. There is 
therefore a cognation, or connection, between our created 
« minds and the increated mind. Our imperfect intelle& muſt 


©« be therefore a derivative n ens of the 8 pere in- 
1 tellect. l : = = 


Tuais Fs of; jargon is „ faithfully extrafted, nd; for the 
moſt part, in CuDworTH S OWN words. | 
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A cLosr affinity between the divine and the human mind, 


and a certain ſameneſs of ideas and notions, is the common 


| boaſt of metaphyſical theology: and father Twowassn, and 


many other learned and good men of all communions, have 
talked as prophanely on the ſubject as CupwoxTy. Their 


very great learning ſeduced them into error: they were too 


good ſcholars to be good philoſophers, and whilſt their minds 


were filled with the thoughts of Pl Aro and ARIS TOT IE, of 
St. Aus rIx, and other refining as well as declaiming Chriſtian 
fathers, there was no room for their own; or their own were 
grafted on theſe, and extended and improved from them. 


La pafſion mEme que nous avons pour la verite nous trompe 


« quelquefois, lorſqu elle eſt trop ardente. Mais le deſir de 


e paroitre ſavant eſt ce qui nous empeche le plus d'acquerir 
une ſcience veritable.*” It is father MaLRBRANcHE who 
ſpeaks thus : and he was himſelf a great example of what is 
here faid; for tho his ſublime genius could not ſtoop to copy 


ſervilely, as others have done, yet he took his hints and his 
manner from 'PLaTo and St. AusTiN principally, and added 


one beautiful whimfy to another, till he builded up a fyſtem 


| that carries no convidtion to the mind, and only ſerves to give 


| (& 8 divines, beſides CupworxTn, have aſſumed that 


Go knows according to our manner of knowing, by 


the help of ideas. Thus CLaxxs, in his book of Demonſtra- 
tions, which has had much more reputation than it deſerves, 


n A aaſſumes 
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aſſumes that cortices and juſtice 1 in Gop are the ſame as in 
our ideas, and that the relations, proportions, and rationes 1 
things are abſolutely and neceſſarily what they appear to be to 
the underſtandings of all intelligent beings ; among whom he 
muſt needs comprehend the Supreme Being, ſince he makes 
theſe relations, proportions and rationes of things to be the 
rule or law by which Gop proceeds, and for his obſervation 
of which he appeals to man. Thus he affirms, at leaſt, that 
Gop knows by the help of ideas. But ende out- 
ſhoots him, and confines the Supreme- all perfect Being to this 
human manner of Knowing. He allows him no other. He 
denies that he can have any other. The ideas of bodies and 
of all other objects que nous n appercevons point par eux 5 
© memes,” becauſe they are exterior to the ſoul, are perceiv- 
ed by us for no other reaſon but this, they are in Gop, in him 
we ſee them. All the ideas of creat beings muſt be in Gop, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould be ſo; becauſe if 5 
they had not been ſo, he could not have created ſuch beings. 
3 Puiſqu autrement il n auroit pas pu les produire. He could 
no more have made Ap Au, if he had not had the idea of 
Apa in his mind, than Kü could have _ Tour 
| ais, if he had not had the idea of you in his c 


e N inks builded hte theology, not only on TE 
fed, but on moral philoſophy. They made gods, not only 
of the elements and the parts. of this material ſyſtem, but of 
the faculities of the human intelle&, as of memory; of the 
paſſions of the mind, as of hope, fear.” love; of our affections 
and habits, as of piety, of juſtice, of virtue, and ſo on. Now 
it ſeems that if this antient polytheiſm and ice 7 was to be 

renewed, the doctrine J have combated would contribute ex- 

tremely to the introduction of it. Theſe abſtract ideas, every 
one of which i is an eternal eſſence, an intelligible nature, an in- 
|  corporeal 12 
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corporeal ier might paſs for proper 55 of adora- 
tion; ſince they are repreſented as eternal patterns according 
to which all things are made or done, as eternal principles by 
a participation of which every thing is what it is. Why 
ſhould they not be adored? They are independent on God: 
nay God is fo far dependent on them, that his will is deter- 
mined, and his conduct and operations are directed, by them. 
o R | proneneſs to meaſure all other beings by en E 
grows up into ſtrange extravagance, when we preſume to mea- 
| ſure in ſome ſort even God by this rule. God has given us a 
manner of knowing fitted to our ſyſtem, and ſufficient for 
all our real buſineſs in it. We can conceive no other. But 
is there then no other? Is the poſitive nature of God, is the 
extent of his power, confined: to the limits of our concep- 
tions? There is an eye which never winks, a ſun which never 
ſets; but, with Dr. CupwoxTH's leave, the abſurdity lies on 
the ſide of the philoſopher who pretends to ſee with this eye, 
and to walk in the br ightneſs or lucidity, to uſe his word, of 
this ſun: not on the ſide of a modeſt and humble theiſt, who 
4s far from all metaphyſical preſumption and theological ar- 
rogance, and therefore dares not aſſume fo much in his own 
favor, nor in favor of any created being. Such a man will 
think that he makes a much more appoſite fimile, when he ſays 
that we are ſhut up in one of thoſe dark caverns of the uni- 
verſe, mentioned in the Phædo; that there we grope about af- 
ter knowledge, not by the light of the ſun, but by that of a 
ſmall and dim taper. This light, whatever it is, was beſtowed 
on us by. God. He gave us our light. He did not give us 
bis own. They who think in this manner cannot. be ſuſpected 
of being too near a kin to thoſe antient theologues Anis ro- 
TE ſpeaks of, who fetched the original of God and all things 


out of night. * who än in the other, would do well 
N 1697 x INE at to 
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to conſider whether they are not too near a kin to thoſe, who 
have promoted, in all ages, of heatheniſm and of chriſtianity, 


ſuperſtition in religion, paradox in Pleserex and enthu- 
fiaſm in both. 


Ir may be aid, you „Knew has been ſaid by one I love 
and honor, * «<< that the immediate object of knowledge being 
called an idea, there is no inconvenience in faying that God 
© knows objects that he knows ideas in the proper ſenſe of the 

« word, which is Lockz's ſenſe; altho our conception of God's 
by. knowledge, or any other of his attributes, be infinitely inade- 
<< quate, yet he faw no abſurdity in ſuppoſing that human 
© knowledge hath ſome ſimilitude to the divine, as a thing finite 
and imperfect, and weak and ſmall, can haye to that which is 
e infinite and all perfect; nor in ſuppoſing, with the ſcripture, 
that we are made in the likeneſs of God; nor in ſuppoſing, 


with the greek poet, that we are his offspring; : and with the 
latin, that we contain divine particulam auræ. It ſeems 


cc 
cc 


evident to him, © that intellect is above the powers af motion 


« and figure, al that it is of kind altogether incorporeal.” 
1 reſpe& the authoritj which made this objection to what I 
have ſaid, and ſhall tl 1erefore_ go as far as I can in ſubmiſſion 
tolt. 1 ſ{ 50 inconveniency in ſpeaking of the divine ideas, 
when we ſpeak of the divine knowledge. On the contrary, I 
ſee much conveniency in it; becauſe I apprehend that we can 
neither conceive any thing, nor explain our conceptions on ma- 
ny occaſions, concerning God's knowledge, without aſcribing 
to him hy pothetically the ſole manner of knowing that is known 
to us. But I think it, however, both abſurd and prophane to 
pronounce dogmatically, that this is God's manner of knowing, 
that he has no other, and that without the held of ideas he 


B. of E, 3 
could 
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I neither govern the bel as he governs it, nor ene 
it as he made it. To ſay, in allegorical or poetical ſtyle, that 
we are made in the image of God, that we are his offspring, 
or that we contain divinæ particulam auræ, may paſs for 
ſome of thoſe images by which we endeavour, and often impro- 
perly enough, to help our own thoughts, and the communica- 
tion of them; but ſurely they are not to be employed i in the 
didactic ſtyle, and ſo as to pals, not for diſtant ; images of truths 
that we cannot contemplate nearly and directly, but for real 
truths which we do ſo contemplate. I do not believe that 
matter can draw intellect, to uſe an expreſſion of LABBADIEZ, 


| out of it's own boſom; neither do I believe that the incor- 


|  poreity of the ſoul can be proved from the non- exiſtence of 
matter, which my right reverend friend takes to be a demon- 
ſtrable point. Intellect is certainly above the mere powers of 
motion and figure, according to all the ideas we have of them; 
and therefore I embrace very readily the opinion of thoſe who 
aſſume that God, who has, without any color of doubt, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome logical and trifling cavils, the power of doing it, 
has re. pleaſed to ſuperadd to ſeveral ſyſtems of matter, in ſuch 
manner and in ſuch proportions as his infinite wiſdom has thought 
fit, the power of thinking. Every other hypotheſis ſeems to me 
” mne and this, of which ſo much has been ſaid here, 
particularly dangerous. It might ſerve to introduce polytheiſm, 
or it is not very far from ſpinoziſm. I could be an OP 
pomorphite and believe the human figure to be God's figure, 
as ſoon as I could believe the human AN to be God's 8 * 
tellect, and the modifications of the former to be the modi- 
| Keations of the latter. If I was abſurd enough'to be per- 
ſuaded of this, I ſhould be abſurd enough eaſily to believe, 
with the help of intelligible natures and incorporeal ſubſtances, 
or ſubſtances © quaſi incorporeal,” as many Gods as men, 
and t .creet a —.— pantheon than the gods of the heathen 
A I ee, , d 
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to conſider whether they are not too near a kin to thoſe, Wh 
have promoted, in all ages, of heatheniſm and of chriſtianity, 5 
ſuperſtition in religion, paradox in phlloſophy,. and enthu- 


Y Haſm 1 in both. 
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Ir may be faid, you know it has been ſaid by one I love 
and honor, that the immediate object of . being 
« called an idea, there is no inconvenience in ſay ing that God 

knows objes, that he knows ideas in the proper ſenſe of the 
word, which is Locxs's ſenſe; altho our conception of God's 
knowledge, or any other of bi attributes, be infinitely inade- 

« quate, yet he faw no abſurdity in ſuppoſing that human 
8 knowledge hath ſome ſimilitude to the divine, as a thing finite 
© and imperfect, and weak and ſmall, can have to that which is 
infinite and all perfectʒ nor in ſuppoling, with the ſcripture, 
that we are made in the likeneſs of God; nor in ſuppoſing, 
with the greek poet, that we are his offspring : and with the 
latin, that we contain divine particulam auræ. It ſeems 
evident to him, © that intelle& is above the powers of motion 
and figure, tad that it is of kind altogether incorporeal.” 
15 weil the authority which made this objection to what 1 
have ſaid, and ſhall tl 1erefore £0 as far as I can in ſubmiſſion 
wht T ſee no inconveniency in ſpeaking of the divine ideas, 
| when we ſpeak of the divine knowledge. On the contrary, 1 
ſee much conveniency in it; becauſe ] apprehend that we can 
neither conceive any thing, nor explain our conceptions on ma- 
ny occaſions, concerning God's knowledge, without aſcribing 
to him hypothetically the ſole manner of knowing that is known 
to us. But I think it, however, both abſurd * prophane to 
pronounce Jogmatically, t that this is God's manner of knowing, 
that he has no other, and that without the help of ideas he 
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manner and in ſuch proportions as his i 


fit, the power of thinking. Every other hypotheſis ſeems to me 


E S 4; 


a iber govern the world as he governs it, nor have made 


it as he made it To ſay, in allegorical or poetical ſtyle, that 


we are made in the image of God, that we are his offspring, 
or that we contain divinæ particulam auræ, may paſs for 


ſome of thoſe images by which we endeavour, and often i impro- 
perly enough, to help our own thoughts, and the communica- 
tion of them; but ſurely they are not to be employed i in the 

didactic ſtyle, and ſo as to paſs, not for diſtant images of truths 
that we cannot contemplate nearly and directly, but for real 
truths. which we do ſo contemplate. I do not believe that 


matter can draw intelle&, to uſe an expreſſion of L ABBADIE, 
out of it's own boſom; neither do I believe that the incor- 

poreity of the ſoul can be proved from the non- exiſtence of 
matter, which my right reverend friend takes to be a demon- 
ſtrable point, Intellect is certainly above the mere powers of 


motion and figure, according to all the ideas we have of them; 


and therefore I embrace very readily the opinion of thoſe who _ 
aſſume that God, who has, without any color of doubt, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome logical and trifling cavils, the power of doing it, 


has been pleaſed to ſuperadd to ſeveral ytems $ Gay re 15 1 ö 
ite wiſdom has thought 


nean and this, of which ſo much has been ſaid here, 


particularly dangerous. It might ſerve to introduce polytheiſm, 
or it is not very far from ſpinoziſm. I could be an 1 80 
pomorphite and believe the human figure to be God's figure, 
as ſoon as I could believe the human intellect to be Gods $ ihe 7 
tellect, and the modifications of the former to be the modi- 


fications of the latter. If I was abſurd enough to be 


ſuaded of this, I ſhould be abſurd enough eaſily to a n 
with the help of intelligible natures and incorporeal ſubſtances, 


or ſubſtances © quaſi incorporeal,” as many Gods. as men, 
and to. erect a —— pantheon than the — of the heathen 
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or your ſaints require. If I avoided this extreme, the ſame 


hypotheſis might draw me into another, and I might perſuade 
myſelf, that ſince. there is an univerſal mind, in which all ideas 


are contained, and of which every particular mind is a par- 


ticipation, every intelligence, down to the loweſt, is a modifi- 


cation of the ſame mind, as every material cyſtem is a modifi- 


cation of the ſame matter; which would bid fair for a com- 
poſition with 8yINOZ A: and two ſubſtances might render a 


Supreme Being as unneceſſary as one fubſtance, to which the 
modifications of both kinds are aſcribed in a manner leſs con- 


formable to our ideas, and much more RI, OR to e 


11 HAYE as 3 a right t to 4 as tlie maſt ſogmaticnd wri- 


ter can poſlibly have to athrm, that the Supreme Being knows 
by the intervention of ideas. Nay the negative is more pro- 


bable than the affirmative on many accounts, and particularly 


on this, that our manner of knowing ſeems neither immediate, 
| abſolute, nor perfect enough to be aſcribed to him. To talk 
poſitively of the divine nature and attributes, and to deter- 
mine, on our ſuppoſed knowledge of them, any thing more than 
we are able to collect from his works, and the proceedings of 
his providence, is very great preſumption, tho the common 


practice of divines. But to deny concerning them whatever 


implies the leaſt defect or imperfection, is highly reaſonable, and 


eſſential to true theiſm. Of the excellencies of God's nature 


we can have no adequate ideas: they are infinite. But this 


we can know moſt certainly, that thoſe things, which are ſhort 
even of the excellencies we are able to comprehend, ought not 


to be aſcribed to him. That the firſt cauſe of all things is 


an intelligent cauſe, may be proved invincibly à à poſteriori, and 


can be proved no other way; aſter which it will not require 


much logic to demonſtrate A priori, that the all- perfect Be- 
ing muſt be omniſcient, as well as ſelf- exiſtent. But how he 


knows, or what knowledge i is in him, we are unable to ſay. 
42 


- 
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el, ESSAYS. 5 
We may « Avia dark and confuſed notions of kriowled ge vaſtly 


ſuperior to our own in kind as well as degree, and'we ſhould 
do much better to reſt in theſe, dark and confuſed as they are, 
than to frame others, which, being deduced from our own, are 
ſeemingly too adequate to be really true. The paſt, the pre- 
ſent, and the future, as we conceive them, are known alike 
to the Supreme. Being, not by the perception, the retention, 
or the anticipation of ideas, but in a manner inconceivable by 
us; for there is, I think, a plain fallacy in this expreſſion, that 
the immediate object 0 Fable being called an idea, we 
may ſay that God knows an object, that he knows an idea. 
When we ſpeak of objects of human knowledge, we allude to 
the ſenſe of ſeeing, and we apply, ve properly, the alluſion 
to the inward perceptions of che Arg But furely no man, 
who tries to elevate his notions of the all perfect Being as much 
as he can above the low level of humanity, for fo I will call 
what we know of the human nature, can think the ſame al- 
luſion applicable to the divinity. Outward and inward ſenſe 
haye a great connexity in the human 5 yſtem. The former 
gives occaſion to the latter, they help one another, and 
both have their objects. But it will no more follow that God 
thinks like man, than that he ſees like man. He may have 
conſcious knowledge of all things poſſible, as we have conſci- 
ous knowledge of our own exiſtence, a knowledge which pre- 


vents even thought, ſo far from being originally, whatever we 


make it afterwards, an object of thought. But furtlieb. When 
God is ſaid to know objects, he is ſaid to know ideas. The 
words are taken ſynonimouſly on this occaſion. But we muſt 
diſtinguiſh them. A knowledge of things as they are, and a 
1 of the ideas of them, are extremely different, as 

different as immediate and reflected light, as abſolute and re- 
lative knowledge. Every thing we know is known to us in 


che ſecond manner; J e in the firſt. * thing is 


known 
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known to God in the firſt: and he has no need of knowing 
any thing in the ſecond. As it would be abſurd to ſay, that 


God receives ideas from external objects, ſo it is no leſs abſurd 


to ſay either that the divine mind combines and abſtracts ideas, 
or that complex and abſtract ideas exiſt in it, or coexiſt with it, 


like ſo many incorporeal independent fubltatioes, by thecontem- 
plation of which God has, and PLaro and his (cholars aſſures 
us that man may have, real knowledge. 


Tx HESE hypothetical reflections, on which 1 lay ai more 


weight than they deſerve, will ſerve at leaſt to ſhew, how little 
| ought to be laid on thoſe dogmas to which ds thy are on 
Pon 9 PF. 


Ir the Supreme Being We not TE by the help # ideas 


the chain of Dr. CupworTH's reaſoning is broke in the firſt 
link of it; for there are then no ſuch eternal abſtract ideas, 
either in or out of the ſupreme mind, as have been ſuppoſed; 
and all the incorporeal fubſtances, with the verities clinging 
like ivy about them, that have been ſaid to exiſt eternally and 
| independently, neither exiſt, nor ever did exiſt, out of the i ima- 
ginations of metaphy ficians thoſe fruitful nurſeries de ww 


taſtic ſcience. 


88400 0 any one aſk, like CupworrTH, and the ſixth abs 


| jector to the metaphyſical meditations of Des CAR ES, at what | 


time it was not yet actually true that a triangle has three an- 
gles equal to two right angles, or when it began to be true 


that twice four are. eight? It would be a full and ſufficient 


anſwer to ſay, that the time When neither theſe truths, nor 
the ideas from a compariſon of which they reſult, did exiſt, 


was that wherein God had not yet created any intelligence 
whoſe manner of knowing was by the intervention of ideas, 


2 and 
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poth 
= oppoſed, were in a caſe very common to theiſts and athe- 
iſts in their diſputes. He had difficulties in his way: they 


of. E 8 8 A Y 8. ELF T L | 39 
and that theſe ideas began to exiſt when ſuch intelligent beings 


were actually created. There never was a time when two and 


two were unequal to four. But there was, we may conceive, a 


time when their equality did not exiſt, becauſe no numeral 
things exiſted, nor any mind to compare them except the ſu- 
preme mind; which, being aſſumed not to know by the help 


of ideas, can no more be aid to compare than to perceive them, 
or to perform any operations about them. If he who made 


this anſwer was preſſed by arguments drawn from the conſe- 

quences of it, he would have at leaſt the advantage of retort- 

ing ours drawn from the conſequences of the other hy- 
1s, and of ſhewing that he, and thoſe learned divines 


had abſurdities in theirs. He would own the difficulty of ac- 
counting for knowledge independently of ideas : but he would 
demonſtrate the abſurdity of maintaining, that knowledge in 


God is dependent on ideas, and theſe ideas independent on 
him. He would have the farther advantage of ſtopping his in- 


quiries where the means of knowledge ſtop ; of confeſſing his 


ignorance, and of preſerving that awful reſpec for the Supreme 
| Being which divines are apt, above all other men, to loſe, by 

reaſoning. about his nature and his attributes, as well as his pro- 

vidence, in a ſtyle and manner that no other theiſt preſumes 


to uſe, and to which they have no better pretence than that 


which the taylor gives them 90 lers n, for chem, i and 
coats for th one elſe, 


Wenz men, even We 15 affect to examine like plilec- 


Hr and to inveſtigate truth in all the receſſes of it, leſs igno- 


rant of that which is neareſt to:them, of themſelves, and leſs 


liable to be blinded by their affections and paſfions, by the 
* of, habit and the determinin 8 influence of ſelf intereſt, it 


would 


LOS 
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would not be ſo eaſy as it is, to impoſe ſuch high opinions of 
the human, and ſuch low opinions of the divine nature. In 
attempting the firſt, metaphyſicians and divines run the riſk 
of having the conſcious knowledge of every man oppoſed to 
them; for every man knows, or may know, that the faculties 
of his mind, and his means of knowledge, are not ſuch as 
they would perſuade him that they are. Every man has reaſon _ 
to ſuſpect, from the natural imperfections, from the accidental 
infirmities, from the ſenſible growth, maturity, and decay of 
that which thinks in him, and from it's apparent dependance 
on the body, that his foul, whatever it be, has no affinity 
with the all- perfect Being. To maintain therefore an opinion 
of this affinity, the ſame perſons have recourſe to another 6 
method, from man, whom we can ſee, to God, whom we can- 
not ſee; from man, of whom we have intuitive, to God, of 
whom we have demonſtrative knowledge alone, and which : 
goes little further than a certainty of his eee and of his 
infinite power and wiſdom, but not ſo far as to reach his 


manner of exiſting, or his manner of knowing. The know- 


ledge of men is confined to ideas. They cannot raiſe it higher 

in imagination, in their own, nor in that of other men. They 

try therefore to reduce the divine kn owledge to their own ow 5 
5 level, and, as ſtrange as it is, it is true that we” ſucceed. | 


Lar 4 not e with you TY me. This TY 
which is the ſcene of our action, is the ſcene of our Enos 
ledge: we can derive none that is real from any other, 'what- 
ever intellectual worlds we may imagine. Let us conſider then 
how it is conſtituted, in what relations we ftand, to what 
ends we are directed. Let us truſt to pure intellect a little leſs | 
than we are adviſed to do, and to our ſenſes a little more. 
When we have examined and compared the informations we 
receive from theſe, and have reaſoned a poſteriori from the 


works 


r BSSAYS „„ 
* to the will of God, from the conſtitution of the ſtem 


wherein we are placed by him to our intereſt and duty in it, 
we ſhall have laid the foundations of morality on a rock, in- 
ſtead of laying them on the moving ſands, or the hollow 
ground, that metaphyſics point out to us. Thus we 
ſhall know, as God deſigned we ſhould know, and purſue, 
as far as our part extends, the plan of infinite wiſdom. In- 
ſtead of amuſing ole vainly with a falſe ſublime, let us 


keep ſoberly within the bounds of our nature; let us reaſon 


Cautiouſiy, pronounce modeſtly, practiſe ſincerely, and hope 


. humbly. To do this, is to be wiſe and good: and to be wiſe : 
and good, is better Kar than t to > be a r a . 


Kt or even a divine. 
il A IN of heir Fade is ti concern 8 all r men 1 
All men are, therefore, able 1103 to diſcoyer this law, and the 
; conſtitution of things from which it is derived. All men do 
not diſcoyer it indeed alike, tho all men, even the moſt ſavage 
and ignorant, have, as I believe, ſome imperfe& notions of 1 it, 
which obſervation and experience force into their minds. If 
there are any creatures of human figure, to whom even thus 
much cannot be aſcribed, which I do not believe, they are 
ranked as improperly ads; the human ſpecies, as they would 


be if they had a different figure, Ignorance about the law ul my 


nature, like ignorance about many other truths, to which n 
man can refuſe his aſſent when they are propoſed to Abs 
underſtanding, is due to Tome or more of thoſe many. reaſons, * 
by which men are diverted from the purſuit of attainable 
knowledge, or ſtopped i in it: and their errors, in this caſe, 
may be imputed, in ſome degree, to the ſame cauſes, as well 2M 
as to affections, Paſſions, and the force of cuſtom... But philo- 
ſophers, Jivines: and lawyers, who diveſt, or ſhould diveſt them- ® 


ſches of affetions and — and 15 8 regird to custom, 5 
Vol. V. | (G , run, . 
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run, by a contrary method, into a variety of contrary opinions, ; 
concerning one of the plaineſt and moſt important objects of 
our thoughts. The 3 ſtop ſhort of that Lk ge, which 
lies with the bounds of 1 comprehenfion, | The latter 
overlook it, whilſt they aim at knowledge that is unattainable ; - 


becauſe it lies beyond Gin bounds of — and there- 
fore of human comprehenſion, 7 


Tas notions on which CupworTu endeavours to ground 
eternal and immutable morality have prevailed much, with 
ſome difference in the reprefentation of them, among antient 


and modern theiſts. Let us mention two of the latter mo i 
beſides himſelf, GRorrus and CLanks. 


ONE would be tempted to ak that when. * men 52 47 
ſert the eternity, independency, and immutability of the great 
: principles of the law of our nature, they mean, all this com- 
5 8 only; comparatively with civil laws, which ate novel, 
dependent on the will of man, and mutable at his pleaſure. One 
might think it ſtrange too, that they ſhould not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the divine preſcience, and the divine CNT or 
imagine a law, made for man, co- eternal with God. But their 
theological purpoſe in . 4 an opinion liable to fo ma- 
e 


ny objections, and quite unnec — to the eſtabliſhment. of 
our moral obligations on the fir foundation, will appear 


in the courſe of theſe reflections. Divines, among whom the 
great lawyer we have mentioned has a juſt right to be reckoned,. 
fee far before them, and are determined in Erin of principles 
by the conſequences they intend to draw. . 


PurrENDORF“ is of a contrary opinion to Gnorius. * 
cenſures very juſtly thoſe who, like ny, endeavour to Join 


Law of nature.and nations. I. 1. c. 2. 


with 
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with God. any _ extrinſecal an which * aſſume 
that he was oblige d to follow. in aſſigning the forms and eſ- 
ſences of things. He maintains, that the actions of men are 
perfectly indifferent, if you ſet 3 the conſideration of all 
law divine and human; that the morality of actions in a ſo- 
cial. creature, is derived from that ſocial nature which God has 
been pleaſed to give him, and not from any immutable neceſ- 
ſity; and he ſhews how ill thoſe paffages of Scripture, which 
 GroTivs quotes, are applied to prove an original law fo truly 
common to God and man, that God 1 en Mr to be 
| n according W 


Cr has, i in our time; / diſtinguiſhed himſelf" in | deferice of 
the dodtrine we oppoſe. He has made it the firſt propoſition, 
in his Evidences of natural and revealed religion, with a ma- 
giſterial air, and all the confidence of thoſe men who talk on 
every occaſion of nothing leſs than demonſtration. - © PFiden- 
$* tho ſans, ut ſolent ifti, nihil tam verens, quam ne dubitare 
“ aliqua de re videretur*.” 2 This propotition, however, on 
which he preſumes to reſt ſo im t a cauſe, ab Gir tie r 
gular ſtone of all religion, will appear to be abſurd and incon- 
iſtent, when it is once analyſed; and his proofs of it will ap 
to prove nothing, or to prove what is out of diſpute. Thus 
I think : andifl « rightly, there is the more reaſon to de- 
moliſh this falſe foundation; 5 becauſe'1 it is as 92125 as necelliry, 
to 0 lay one that is undeniably true. a 


| Thi — abſundity and e of this i oh tion 
2 here. The demonſtrator confounds in it two contrary 


propoſitions; and ſliding; inſenſibly to many readers, from 


| ans wh ich no reaſonable man can admit, into thar which Ry 


Bf  Towy de Nat. Deor. Lib. I. peaking of Veurivs the Epicurean. bc 


- 
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1 reaſonable man muſt admit, he means nothing by a pomp of 
words, or he means to make the proofs of the latter paſs for 
proofs of the former, He aſſerts, that neceſſary and eternal 
relations of different things to one another, and the conſequent 
fitneſs and unfitneſs of application of theſe things and of their 
relations, determine the will of God always and neceſſarily to 
chuſe to act only what is agreeable to juſtice, equity, good- 
neſs, and truth, that i is, to thoſe abſtract ideas, in order to the 
welfare of the whole ume Theſe expreſſions lead me, 
they cannot but lead me, to underſtand that the ſame doctrine = 
is intended, as we have. ſaid no reaſonable man, no good bes 
theiſt moſt certainly, can admit, the doctrine of eternal in- 
dependent eſſences, as it has been taught. But the ſtate of the 
queſtion is changed at once; for, after aſſerting that all ſubor- 
dinate rational beings ought to determine their wills, and 
conduct their actions, by the ſame eternal rules by which = 
God proeceds. i in governing, and therefore proceeded in creat. 
ing, the world; the inſtances brought to prove it are all re- : 
: _ lative to our human ſtate, and the rules are ſuch as could be 

„„ rules antecedently to the exiſtence of ſubordinate rational 
beings, and moral agents. Let us mention two or three of 
theſe inſtances. That God is infinitely ſuperior to man, is as 
dlear no doubt, as that infinity is larger than a point, or eter- 
nity longer than a moment. That men ſhould 'worſhip and 
obey. God, for I dare not uſe theological familiarity and talk 
of imitating God, is as fit, as it is true that they depend on 
him. In ſhort, general bene fidelity in particular com- 
pacts, and all the duties of natural religion, ariſe moſt evident- 
ly from a fitneſs of application of different things, and their 
33 relations ariſing from the nature which God, accord- 
ing to his good pleaſure, has beſtowed upon us, and Wen that 
of the ſyſtem which he has conſtituted, and Wherein he has 
Pens us. That God is SO to man, and that man ought : 
| A7 51 to 


to * and obe 

ſince there was ſuch a l creature as man to perceive 
them, and to ftand i in ſuch a' relation to God. That bene- 

| kd; fidelity, and every other moral obligation has exiſted 
likewife, ever ae there was ſuch a moral agent as man to be 
obliged by them, and to ſtand in ſuch relations as we ſtand to 
one another. Is it not enough that we go as high as our nature, 


y God, are AN yy have exiſted ever 


to diſcover the laws of it? To what purpoſe do we make that 


intricate, 'by. 2 e en en or has: made ; 


15 eaten, a 


91 wehr. aſk, to bet proſe this Link mY Jepebditiighn is 
1 in reaſoning? After Dr. CupworxrH has talked dog- - 


matically of eternal, immutable, independent natures; it comes 
out that he does not mean real natures, 5 but the ideas that we 
frame of natures thatwe aſſume. Much in the ſame manner, af- 
ter Dr. CLarxs has talked, at leaſt as dogmatically, of an eter- 
nal rule by which God bas always acted neceſſarily, and of 
juſtice, equity, goodneſs, and truth, as of intelligible natures 


which have always exiſted, and agreeably to which God has 


always directed his oonduct, he proceeds to talk of this very 
rule not as a rule eternally ul ting from the eternal and in- 
dependent differences of things and of their relations, but as 
a rule reſulting from a Ayftem + of beings whom God created in 
time, and from the relation in which he conſtituted them to 


ſelf and to one another. No man will deny, t that a ſquare i is 


double to a triangle of equal baſe and height, from all eternity, 
if the doctor pleaſes,” and rather than engage in ſuch uſeleſs 
diſquiſitions: but every 
there could be a law of human nature before any ſuch nature 
was in being. CLARK R raiſes man firſt to act by the ſame rule, 
by which God made and governs the univerſe: and after that, 
| he reſtrains i os 


x 
* 
2 1 4. 4 a rule : 
. ” 5 $ - - 4 * 


man of common ſenſe will deny, that 


finite W and wiſdom to act by "He fame 
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rule by which the creatures of God determine, or oug 1 to 


1 N their wills, and according to the idęas has they 
derive from. the W er Bl of cher own ſyſtem of being, 


that is, of a ſmall, and doubtleſs an lr > part of the 
univerſe, not, by immenſe degrees, of the whole. Quo te- 


% neam Protea 340?” By the de fil we are bewildered in me- 
3 y ſical abſtractions, chat have no tendeney to promote mo- 
7 ; and by the laſt, divines obtain a latitude of making ht 


bypothcſes ths. pleaſe, and a pretence of reaſoning = the 
ſame licence about the deſigns = conduct of the Bug God, 
as they would take in reaſoning about thoſe of a dead, but not 


of a living monarch. This is the true theological ſecret: and 


1 cg Jou will think it is o, when we come to conſider 


Crank 's doctrine concerning the moral attributes of the Sa- 
Premne Being, and the uſe he makes of it. 


Bur to carry on the analyſe of chis firſt pete We : _ 


: told i in it, that theſe eternal.and neceſſary differences: of things, 
for ſuch. they are ſtill called, cauſe it to be the duty of men, 
or lay. an, obligation, upon. them, to act according to this rule, 
There from the conſideration of the:will of God, and from 4 


any expectation of reward, or fear of puniſhment, annexed ei- 
ther by natural conſequence or by poſitive appointment. Now 


ſurely this muſt be thought a very; odd: method of promoting 
natural religion, and giving evidences of it, ſince it puts the | 


atheiſt, and the theiſt into the ſame caſe; and as rules were 


inconſiſtently jumbled together before, ſo characters are now. 
The atheiſt may have regard to natural differences alone, and 
to the conſequences of acting on not acting according to them. 
Hle may ſee, that altho human actions, conſidered merely as 
natural, and abſtractedly from all relations, circumſtances, and 
conſequences, might be deemed, abſolutely. indifferent, yet no 

| alan action can be ſo cee The: dabei e may 


„ K 47 
think himſelf very truly under an obligation of inteteſt, ariſing 
from the different conſequences of his actions, tho he ickfow- 
ledges no divine legiflature; and he would laugh very juſtly at 
the man who ſhould tell him, that he was not obliged to paſs 
over the bridge, tho he might be drownedin thetorrent, becauſe 
there was no act of parliament for it. The theiſt indeed tuft 
think himſelf, in this reſpect, under ati obligation of duty as 
well as intereſt. Whatever actions are naturally good or evil, muſt 
appear to him to be ſo morally. They derive their particular 
natures from the conſtitution of our ſyſtem. They might not 
have been what they are, if this fyſtem had not been what it 
is, and this ſyſtem N not have been what it is, if God, who 
made it, had not willed that it ſhould be ſo. Nay. , even on the 
ſuppoſition of eternal neceſſary differences, and independent 
natures, it would be till true that the will of God conffitutes 
the obligation of duty. It would be falſe to aſſert, in the terms 


of. this propoſition, chat the ſuppoſed eternal neceſſary differ- 
ENCes s of things conſtitute it alone. How independertt FATE 


fe the different natures of things to be, it depended 
. certainly on the will of God, who made the ſyſtem, to in- 
e into it as he thought fit. If he did not make, 
5 ke — he ordered them; and whatever obligation re- 
ſults from them, in this ſyſtem, reſults from them therefore by 
his will, 280 is impoſed by it. Once more, and to conclude. 
this analyſe. It is plainly falſe to aſſert, that men are obliged 
to obſerve the laws of nature on abſtract conſiderations, and 
for reaſons alone, of the ſame kind a as thoſe which determine 
them to agree about proportions or diſproportions, in geome- 
1 — arithmetie. The advantages or diſadvantages, an- 
nexed by conſequence to the obſervation or breach of 


AW ertainly determine the atheift who ob- 
ſerves i it without beleving' 4 law in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 


hoe: ene an — in. che ſtricteſt: and i it is Himifeff, | 
| T that | 
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rule by which the creatures of God determine, or ought to 
3 their wills, and according to the ideas that they 
derive from the contemplation of cher own ſyſtem of 5 


that is, of a ſmall, and doubtleſs an 1 part of the 
univerſe, not, by immenſe degrees, of the whole. 0 Quo te- 


neam Protea a ey By the be firſt we are bewildered in me- 


taphyſical abſtractions, that have no tendency to promote mo- 
ral in ; and by the laſt, divines obtain a latitude of making es 
 bypotheſes 70 pleaſe, and a pretence of reaſoning ol the 
fame licence about the deſigns = conduct of the 5 God, 
as they would take in reaſoning about thoſe of a dead, but not 

of a living monarch. This is the-true theological ſecret: and 
1 en Phi you will think it is ſo, when we come to conſider 
Crank RE's doctrine concerning the moral attributes. of the Su- 
Forms Being, and the uſe 5 makes of it. 


Bor to carry on the analyſe of this firſt e 0 We : are 
told 3 in it, that theſe eternal and neceſſary. differences: of things, 
for ſuch they are till. called, cauſe it to be the duty of men, 
or lay an obligation upon them, to act according to this rule, 
ſeparate from the conſideration of the will of God, and fron * 
any expectation of reward, or fear off puniſhm nnexed ei- 
ther by natural conſequence or by politive appointment. Now 
ſurely *his muſt be thought a; very; odd: method: of promoting 
natural religion, and giving evidences of it, ſince it puts the 
atheiſt and the theiſt into the ſame caſe; and as rules were 
inconſiſtently jumbled together before, ſo characters are now. 
The atheiſt may have regard to natural differences alone, and 
to the conſequences of acting on not acting according to them. 
He may ſee, that altho human actions, conſidered merely. as 
natural, and abſtractedly from all relations, circumſtances, and 
conſequences, might be 1 abſolutely indifferent, yet no 
e ain can be ſo dane The: * therefore, may 


2 


1 


think himſelf very truly under an obligation of intereſt, arifing 
from the different conſequences of his actions, tho he ackinow- 
ledges no divine legiſlature; and he would laugh very juſtly at 
the man who ſhould tell him, that he was not obliged to paſs 
over the bridge, tho he might bedrownedin the torrent, becauſe 
there was no act = arliament for it. The theiſt indeed muſt 
think himſelf, in this reſpect, under an obligation of duty as 
. well as Aberelt. Whatever actions are naturally good or evil, muſt 
appear to him to be ſo morally. bs dere their particular 
natures from the conſtitution of our ſyſtem. They might not 
have been what they are, if this fyſtem had not been what it 
is, and this ſyſtem could not have been what it is, if God, who 
made it, had not willed that it ſhould be ſo. N ay, even on the 
ſu ppoſition of eternal neceſſary differences, anc ind ependent 


natures, it would be fill tru that the will 6f God corffitates 


the obligation of duty. It would be falſe to aſſert, in the terms 
of this propoſition, that the ſuppoſed eternal neceſſary differ- 
ences of things conſtitute it alone. How independent ſoever 
we ſuppoſe che different natures of things to be, it depended 
moſt certainly on the will of God, ho made the ſyſtem, to in- 
_ troduce them into it as he thought fir. If he did not make, 
he atlembl ed, be ordered them; and whatever obligation re- 
ſults from them, in this ſyſtem, Teſalts from them therefore by 
7 his will, and b is impoſed by it. Once more, and to condhutle 
s analyſe, It is plainly falſe to aſſert, that men are obliged 
to obſerve the laws of nature on abſtra& confiderations, and 
for reaſons alone, of the ſame kind as thoſe which determine | 
them to agree about proportions or diſproportions, 1 in geome- 
try and arithmetic; The advantages or diſadvantages, an- 
nexed by natural conſequence to the obſervation or breach of 
the law of nature, do certainly determine the atheiſt who ob- 
ſerves it without believing 4 law in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 
but I da an obligation in the ſtricteſt: and it is tanifeſt, 


5 that 
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that no other conſideration can, nor, on his principles, ought 
to determine him. The theiſt is determined by the ſame ad- 


vantages or diſadvantages, ſtill more ſtrongly; 1 looks 


on them as annexed, not only by natural conſequence,” but by 
poſitive and divine appointnient. I ſpeak of the theiſt as a 
philoſopher only. If we conſidered him as a chriftian; we 
| ſhould conſider him under the influence of further and greater 
advantages or diſadvantages, annexed by the ſame divine ap- 
pointment. Thus the matter ſtands very clearly: ant 


5 * D: : * 
998 5 , 3 7 


"Ricur. 3 confifis i in a esl with ith; ab | 
in a conformity with nature. Nature, or the aggregate of 


things which are, is the great ſource from whence all the ri- 
vulets of real knowledge muſt be derived. When we cannot 


go up, and as far as we cannot go up thither, we muſt remain 
"WM ignorance, and we may be the more contented to en 
C prin 5 
head, or at leaſt as far towards it, as the Author of all 3 ö 
thought i it neceſſary that creatures in out rank of being ſhould. 
go. lt is a ſtrong inſtance of the perverſity of the human will, . 
but it is true in fact, that men attempt often to go beyond na- 
ture, for no better a reaſon than this, becauſe they cannot go 


ſo in ſeveral caſes, becauſe we go up in ſeveral to tl 


15 up to it; or than this, becauſe they do not find that to be, 


which imagination had told them might be. Theſe men are 
metaphyſicians, and by this method they have fallen at all 

times into error, or into ſomething - worle perhaps than error, 

but worſe ſurely than ignorance, into doubt, perplexity, need- 
leſs diſquiſitions, and endleſs diſputation. Thus it has fared 


with the greateſt ſcholars, and with men of the niceſt-diſcern-' 


ment and acuteneſs, with Cu DWORTH, for. — and with. 


CLAREF. 


d tho men 
may puzzle it by play ing with the words inducement, obli- 


ee wil of a ff uperior, law, arg others, they « cannot. alter : 
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may refer the whole to the 
thing, he knows not what, but an chng ſelf-exiſtent and eter- 
5 an which he chinks fit to call the univerſe, or univerſal na- 
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Carre . Inall theſe caſes; the ſafeſt ſide is that of i gnorance: if 
he may be called ignorant, who keeps within the obricts bounds 


of nature and truth, and preſumes to continue the purſuit of 
knowledge no further. Ignorance belongs more properly to him 


who is thought to know, whilſt he tranſgreſſes theſe bounds, 
and calls rpg #4 er a demonſtration. 1 


Tu, AT the Fides phers we have enten are n of 
this abſurdity, has been ſhewn; and it would not be © Bag to 


ſhew, by many proofs, that whilſt they pretend to eſtabliſh 


morality, they do real injury to theiſm. They make the in- 


comprehenſible Being, in a certain ſenſe, too comprehenſible, 


and the knowledge of the all- perfect Being too nen, . to i 
the eee, of the human. 75 


Tamas are what they a are by nature, not by will,” Gays 


_ Cupworrn. Would it not be more conſiſtent with theiſm, *r 
to ſay, things are what they are by immutable natures, which 
the will of God has given them? Would it not be more within 
the bounds of human conception, and therefore more reaſon- _ 
able, to ſay, that God conſtituted theſe natures in conſtituting 
this ſyſtem, than to aſſume that theſe natures, which are con- 
| tained in our ſyſtem, and to the knowledge of which we ar- 
rive no other way than by the gradual knowledge that we ac- 


quire of our nnn, are ay rag on it t and on the God 


who made it? 


» 


'T HE ad of 3 Indices Huin their differences from 


Ws different relations, and from the different conſequences 


of their applications, may be ſufficient for the atheiſt. He 
vers and operations of ſome- 
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ture, The theiſt is not ſo content. The reaſon of things 

to him that clue by which he conducts himſelf in Gig 
the exiſtence of God, and the will of God, as far as man is an 
object of it. But the will of God is ſomething leſs, and the 
reaſon of chings 3 is ſomething more, in the eſteem of ſuch 
of theſe men as call themſelves divines. An eternal reaſon 
of things, ariſing from their independent natures, and known 
to man as well as to God, is, according to theſe philo- 
ſophers and divines, the true criterion of moral good and 
| _ the rule by which the Creator and the creature are 
oblig ed alike to 2 5 with this difference, ariſing from the 
— of one and the imperfections of the other, God 
cannot act otherwiſe, man may, Is it not to be appre- 
hended that men, tainted with ſuch notions as theſe, will 
reaſon conſtantly à priori, and from them, down to their 

moral obligations: the conſequence of which may be, that 

theſe obligations will become as unfixed and as fluctuating 
in their minds, as general and abſtract ideas uſually are? Is 
it not to be apprehended, that they will never condeſcend to 
reaſon à poſteriori, and from the actual conſtitution of things, 

up to the will of God and the duty of man; the conſequence 

of which would be to eſtabliſh a rule of judgment concern 


ing the great principles of moral obligations, as invariable a as 
the e themſelves ? Wn 


Tress metaphyſical diving: are, - or this reaſon, the more 
to be condemned, that, whilſt they pretend to knowledge, 
that neither men nor angels I preſume, are capable of hav- 
ing, knowledge of divine ideas, and of the rule by which in- 
finite wiſdom governs, and whilſt they would Ae us by 
learned language, vague expreſſions, and falſe airs of demon- 
ſtration, to ſeek the laws of our nature out of the ſcene of our 
nature, and beyond the reach of — clear concep tions we . 

"= | ä 


1500 WOES HUN: > 51 
able to have; this very law is enacted i in all the works of God, 


promulgated in terms the moſt pro oportionable to human con- 


ception, and writ in characters ſo plain that he who runs may 
read chem. | 


Tun great principles of moral truth are as much founded 
in the nature of things, as thoſe of mathematical truth: and 


it is not a little leſs abſurd to contradict the former by 


our words or actions, than to deny the latter. If the latter 
of theſe have an advantage in this reſpect, that the demon- 
ſtrations of them are carried on with greater ſteadineſs 
and preciſion, by the immediate and joint aſſiſtance of ſenſe 


and intellect; the former have an advantage, for ſuch it may 


be reckoned, of an other kind. We perceive the truth of both 
with equal evidence; 3 but as the former are much more im- 
portant to us than the latter, we may be ignorant of all ma- 
thematical, we cannot be ſo of all moral truth. We diſcover 
- one, the other diſcovers itſelf; it obtrudes itſelf on the mind, 
and the mind perceives it with greater ſatisfaction. He who | 
demonſtrates that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, or that a ſquare is double to a triangle of 
equal baſe and height, has a dry inward. complacency. But 
he who contemplates the obvious advantages of benevolence 
and juſtice to ſociety, and of ſociety to mankind, will feel a 
pleaſure much more ſenfible: and the fame proportion will 
hold in all the progreſs Wu mind makes to diſcover mathema- 
tical, and moral truth. 
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F any man ſhould Ae 4 we ought © to proceed o on 
the known principles of mathematics, not becauſe there 
are ſuch i in nature, but becauſe mathematicians have made an 

VVV ms agrec- 
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agreement or compact to proceed upon them as if there were 
ſuch, I ſuſpe& that he would be eſteemed mad. What then 
was Hozses, his predeceſſors, and his ſucceſſors, who affirmed 
that all diſtinction between moral good and evil, juſt and un- 
juſt, is eſtabliſhed ſolely by civil inſtitution; and that our mo- 
ral obligations are derived from the laws of: ſociety, not from 
the law of nature? This extravagant ſyſtem has been over and 
over refuted by many writers of our own and other countries. 
Some reflections, fuch as my firſt thoughts ſuggeſt to me, I 
too will beftow upon it. They ſhall 1 be long, and whether 
they are new or no, they ſhall not be copied from any one. 
It ſeems then to me, that civil ſocieties could not have been 
formed, nor the diftincion of juſt and unjuſt, nor the ho- 
neſtum and decorum of life have been eſtabliſhed, if there 
had not been, antecedently, ſuch a law of nature as HobRRES 
denies, and directly oppoſi 158 to that which he ſuppoſes. Your 
great predeceſſors, AurHiox and OxrHEus, would have ſtrung 
Their: lyres to little purpoſe, if there had not been a cor- 
reſponding uniſon in the human conſtitution. The letter of 
the fable would have proved true, as ſoon as the moral of it; 
ſtones would have leaped into order, and have builded chem- = 
ſelves into walls; tygers and wolves would have grown tame 
and have forined: peaceful ſocieties, as ſoon as men, if there had 
not been a law of nature peculiar to man: there was there- 
fore ſuch a law. We may conſider man, in a ſtate of nature, 
as an artleſs, but we muſt conſider hich, in no ſtate, as an ir- 
rational creature: and to have been ſuch a creature as/Honzxs 
repreſents him, he muſt have been rather irrational than art- 
ee e proof” that this philoſopher brings to ſhew that 
man is made by diſcipline, *that is, the diſcipline of civil or 
political government, and not by nature, fit for fociety, is 
A ſtrange one indeed. He ſays, that © Societies are 4 
* racies,” Which is is true in a * ſenſe: es hat the force of 
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« the conventions by which: they are framed. is unknown to 
children and illiterate people, and the utility of them to 
thoſe who never experienced the evils that ariſe from the 
« want of ſociety .. . that it is manifeſt therefore (all men 
« being born children) that all men are born unfit for ſocie- 
« ty, and that many, perhaps the greateſt number, remain 
„ ſome how or. other, unfit for it as long as they live; 
« that all theſe how ever, the adult as well as infants, have 
« the human nature; arid from hence he draws, the conclu- 
ſion J have mentioned. Now for thoſe who never experienc- 
ed the evils that men are expoſed to out of ſociety, it is 
enough to ſay that they feel, and muſt feel, without the help 
of this contraſt, unleſs they are idiots, the benefits of ſocie- 
ty; and for the reſt, his argument is no better than this 
would be: All men are born infants, infants have not the uſe 
of ſpeech, ſome men are born dumb, and have it not during 
their Whole lives; men are therefore. by their nature inca- 
pable, or unfit to ſpeak. - If men were at any time; for years. 
or ages, in that ſtate of war and confuſion which, Honzzs 
aſſumes to be their natural ſtate, it would not follow. that 
every one had, by nature, a right to do What every one had, 
by particular circumſtances and contingency of events, the 
power to do. It would only follow, that inſtinct determines. 
ſooner; and appetite and paſſion more ſtrongly, than reaſon. 
It would only follow, that the ſpring of human nature, exert 
ed it; 8 2 before the ee which i 18 deſigned to con- ; 
troul and regulate the impulſes of it, was put into activity, as 
it muſt be. according to the ſame nature, by time an en 
rience. But the caſe aſſumed has no pretence to be admit- 
ted; neither is it poſſible to conceive, on any ſuppoſition, fuch 
4 tate of ind as the, philoſopher of Malmesbury had 
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figured to himſelf., However you ſuppoſe the human rage to 
ed, but ists ſtill, muſt 


have 


| have. begun, ſoeieties, f te IN 
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haye been co-eval with it. If there was a firſt man and a firſt 
woman, they and their children (for theſe could not nurſe 
and educate themſelves) muſt have conſtituted a firſt ſociety. 
If numbers of men and women ſprung out of the earth at 
once, there might be ſome conteſts among the men about 
theſe primitive ladies, and ſome violence might be employed, 
and ſome confuſion might ariſe, in the immediate hurry of 
copulation. But after that, the ſame inſtinct, which had 
cauſed variance, would have formed ſocieties. Families would 
have been ſoon raiſed, and the authority, ſubordination, order, 
and union, neceſſary to their well being, muſt have followed 
naturally, as we may obſerve that they do among the moſt 
favage people. Men never were, becauſe they could never 
ſubſiſt, in a ſtate of abſolute individuality. Self- love, direct- 
ed by inſtinct to mutual pleaſure, made the union of man and 
woman. Self- love made that of parents and children. Self- 
love begat ſociability; ; and reaſon, a principle of human nature, 
as well as inſtinct, improved it. Reaſon improved it, extend- 
ed it to relations more remote, and united feveral farailics in- 
do one community, as inſtinkt had united ſeveral individuals 

into one family. Reaſon performed this by the help of ex- 


perience : and what is the effect of experience? It is not to 


make any thing new in nature, it is to diſcover what was in 
nature, tho unobſerved before. We might ſay as truly that 
Col uuxus diſcovered a new world, in the abſolute as well as 
relative ſenſe of the word, as to ſay with Hoszes, that when 
men diſtinguiſhed between juſt and unjuſt, and made laws 
and inſtitutions on that diſtin&ion, they made that to be juſt 
or unjuſt which was indifferent before. The natural did 
tion to exerciſe benevolence, to adminiſter juſtice, and to keep 
compacts, is as evident to human reaſon, as the deſire of hap- 
pineſs is agreeable to human inſt inet. We deſire by inſtinct, 
we acquire by reaſon, The natural deſire leads us — 
6 | to 


n T 


to the natural obligation : and we proceed, in this caſe, from 
intuitive to demonſtrative knowledge, by the ſame ſure ſteps, 
by which we proceed from the knowledge of our own, to 
that of God's exiſtence, The law of nature, or of right rea- 
ſon, is the real original of all poſitive laws. Such it appear- 
ed to TuLLy *. © Ergo eſt lex,” ſays he, © juſtorum injuſ- 
« torumque diſtinctio ad illam antiquiſſimam et rerum omni- 
© um principem expreſſa naturam, ad quam leges hominum 
“ diriguntur. As the civil laws derive their authority from 
a conformity to this original, ſo it is their real, or ſuppoſed 
tendency to the ſame end that induces men to fobniit to them. 
| ToiLy b ſhall ſupport my opinion again. It is certain, ac- 
cording to him, that they who gave laws to mankind © 

« pulis oſtendiſſe ſe ea ſeripturos atque laturos, n illi ad.- 
Mm Bo ſuſceptiſque honeſte Rea be viverent”, 


2 De 10 Lib. ü. 8 4 Ibid. 


5 Tho I would not take TULLY for my guide i in matters of the firſt ohiloſs. 
phy, yet his opinions are often true, and his authority is always of weight, if 
not to determine, yet to confirm us, on ſuch ſubjects as theſe. It does ſo very 
reaſonably in the notions that are advanced, and implied in this paragraph. 

They who aſſume that the will of a ſuperior can alone conftitute obligation, do 
really trifle, and miſtake too grofly; ſince not only a moral obligation may exiſt 
without a law, but a law may be ſuch as to create no moral obligation. When we 
ſpeak of moral obligations, either we mean nothing, or we mean that we are 
tied, bound, and under an internal, that is, a moral neceſſity of conforming 
ourſelves to thoſe rules which are expreſſed in the conſtitution of our nature, 
and on the obſervation of which the happineſs of our kind depends. Reaſon 
is in this caſe the obliger. A rational creature is the obliged ; and he is ſo 
obliged as no law, made by mere will, can of itſelf oblige. The mere will of a 
legiſlator may conſtrain, may force, may create an pan a phyſical neceſſity, 
but this neceſſity implies no obligation; and if king lords and commons had 
enacted, that when parents lived to the age of fourſcore their children ſhould 
put them to death, you would not have ke yourſelf under an obligation of 
putting your old mother to death. In ſhort, human laws are in a firſt con- 
 fideration nothing more than the dictates of will, the will of a legiſlator, en- 
forced by ſuperior Powers and in a ſecond, hey may were; or not acquire, on 
rig t 
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16% it not * aid, that men ans en n 3 
and ſometimes fecal” to receive the will of other men for Th 
that this has been done without any regard to the law of na- 
ture, and might have been done juſt as effectually on the ſup- 
poſition of no ſuch law. Reaſon will tell us, that it cannot, 

and experience that it has not been ſo done, whatever ap- 
pearances may have ſtruck thoſe who do not look far enough 
back to the cauſes of things. Men are not attracted by 
ſounds or odors, nor hived like bees; ; and, far from fab- 
mitting to civil laws made by mere will, they have ſub- EY 
mitted to theſe, that they might not be governed by mere 
will. That fraud and force hold men in ſubjection, I do not © 
deny, the firſt principally to eccleſiaſtical, and both to civil 

_ tyranny. But this I deny, that fraud and "Wi were ſufficient 
of themſelves, and the true, ſole, and original means of fub- 
— men to fuch tyranny. 


1 SHALL not ſpeak here of religious indy the firſt, ad, ; 
with reſpect to the authority it prophanes, the moſt nida- 
cious offspring of fraud. Enough has been ſaid on that ſub- 
ject in another Eſſay. Here I confine myſelf to civil inſti- 
tutions and civil government alone, and I reſt aſtoniſhed at 
the ſtrange perverſion of reaſon: in thoſe men, who make 
the abuſe of natural law, as far as they can, paſs for the ori- 
ginal of all law. Could the fraud, or, if you will ſoften the 


right of obliging, : as they have the power of 8 But this order is emed 
in the divine law of nature. The moral neceſſity of acting agreeably to it, in 
order to ſecure that happineſs which we are determined irrefiſtibly to deſire, 
is a firſt conſideration, and is alone ſufficient to create obligation. In diſcover- 
ing this law we are led to diſcover the legiſlator, and will is added to inveſt 
obligation with all the forms of law, the will of that Being who conſtituted the 
obligation when he made the human ſyſtem, and who, by confticuring'E the obli- 
gation, made and Pee the law. 3 
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terms, the art of legiſlators have impoſed originally for 1 

the dictates of mere will? Certainly not. Mere will would 
have revolted mankind from them, if it had a ppeared to be 
fauch : and it would have appeared to be ſuch, fe there had 
not been, in the nature of things and in the reaſon of man, 
a law which ſometimes gave, 17 always ſeemed to give a 

ſanction to their laws. What therefore could fraud do, or 
has fraud done, in this reſpect? Nothing more than this. 
When teaſon and experience determined men to walk in 
thoſe paths Which the law of nature points out, and which 
lead Ry the happinel ſs of their kind; fraud, the ar an unfaithfu 1 
gu ide, led them inſenfibly 1 into Others. Nature ditected ern 
to unite in ſocieties, and to ſubmit to civil laws, for their com- 
mon utility. Fraud betrayed them into the tyranny of mere 
Will, and When various inſtitutions and various cuſtoms had 
nde hem loſe ſight of the law of their nature, it was not 
hard to perfuade them that the dictates of will, deſigned = 
. not common utility, and even repugnant to this 

aw, were deduced from it. Thus again, as to force. When 
abſolute power is once eſtabliſhed, it may impoſe arbitrary 
will for law. It cannot make things juſt or unjuſt, nor 
create natures, that exiſted before government itſelf, But as 
they were ill obſerved then, they may be ill defined now, in 
ie inſtances. The unjuſt may 
ſome caſes, and be decreed uſt in < others: and thus, civil 
laws, not only may, but do very frequently, confound the 
diſtinction that nature has made, the very diſtinction which 
is fo falſely aſeribed to their fol” authority. But whatever 
abſolute: POWER: does When it 1s eſtabliſhed, how could it be 
ſtabliſned nally, and in a ſtate of nature like that which 
15 ſupp. fed ” Ablolnte power muſt have been acquired by ſu- 
perior force, and fuperior force by ſuperior numbers. Still the 


8 will return, how were cheſs fun ſuperior numbers collect- 
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ed in one intereſt, and under one dischen? T hey could not 
be ſo originally by force; for force ſuppoſes them, and is de- 
rived from them. HERCULES might have travelled with his 
club in his hand, from the eaſt to the weſt: his club might 
have deſtroyed here and there a monſter, but would have 
formed a ſociety no where. N othing but conſent can form 
originally collective. bodies of men. Nothing but conſent, 
therefore, to which men are determined by the ſociability of 
their nature, by an antecedent law, could have raiſed an 
army, or created that force by which it is aſſumed that all 
laws, thoſe we call civil and thoſe we e call e were alike 


impoſed on mankind. 


ON hs whole, as fat as families 1 in 3 PRE 
ties, and the 74500 plain and ſimple rules, the firſt rudiments 
of natural law, that had been ſaflicient under paternal | o 
vernment, were ſo no longer, but required greater extenſion 
and a greater variety of application. Philoſophers and legiſ- 
lators aroſe, conſtituted governments, and made laws wiſely 
and unwiſely, agreeably and difagreeably to the nature of 
things, according to the general imperfection of human pro- 
ductions: but there would have been no ſocieties to whom 
laws might be given, no pretence to give them, no diſpoſition | 
to receive them, if there had not been a primaeval law, a law 
by which the families of men were governed in that ſtate which 
we commonly call a ſtate of nature, and which laid the prin- 
ciples of future government in another ſtate, to. which they 
were advancing gradually. This primaeval law is that code 
wherein all the laws, to which God has ſubjected his human 
creatures, are contained. Civil laws are the gloſſes which 
omg ein explain and ſometimes perplex 1 it, which men make, 
and men may alter at their will; whilſt the other remains 
immutable Ii! de chat of God. Hoppss ſeems to > admit this 


primae- 
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reaſon as well as his app 


<« enter into compacts to preſerve. one another, and to ſeek 


ce peace wherever it could be had, in order to prevent the 


“ miſchief and deſolation which would attend his imaginary 
<« ſtate of nature.” Now if ſome things were fit to be pre- 


vented, ſome things were unfit to be done, in the ſuppoſed 


ſtate of nature; from whence it follows, that the diſtinction 


between juſt and unjuſt was made before | governments were 
inſtituted, or legiſlators made it, which the ſame Mr. Hoszzs 
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denies. 


I conctups my reflections by obſerving, that the whole 
hypotheſis ſeems to be e e tht miſte ; 
ſiders man, in the ſtate of nature, under the direction of his 
| appetites alone, and going out of that ſtate aſſoon as he be- 
gins to exerciſe his reaſon; altho Hozzzs ſays, inconſiſtently 


ee great miſtakes. It con- 


enough on ſome occaſions, that right reaſon is the rule of hu- 


man actions, even antecedently to civil laws. But to think 
rightly of man in this very ſtate, we ought to conſider him 


f 


under the actual direction of all his natural faculties, of his 
T well etites, of his reaſon artleſs indeed and 
untutored by experience, but therefore undebauched likewiſe, 
1 
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and in all caſes ſufficient to demonſtrate to him the firſt by 


neral and obvious principles on 


which the happineſs of hu 
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kind is builded; and to which he is plainly and Rrongly di 
rected by the neceſſities of his nature. a In the next place, this * 
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member of the great commonwealth of mankind than of Any 
particular commonyealth, it ſuppoſes him to have a right to 
every thing, and to be a fiyal and enemy on that account o 
every other man; whereas it is not more evident that we are born 
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_ primaeval law, and to give up his own doctrine in that place 
of his book *© de cive where he ſpeaks to this effect, for I 
quote here upon my memory, that men were obliged to 


to 
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to walk with our legs, and to handle things with our hands, 
than it is that we are born to aſſiſt, 3 to be aſſiſted by one 
another. It is not more plain that each man cannot enjoy 
every thing, than it is that each man has not an unlimited 

right to enjoy every thing, or that the right of each man, 
where things are common, is limited by his real wants. It 
did not require more ſagacity to diſcover cheſs truths in a ſtate 
of nature, than it did to reaſon and to act as unnaturally as 
mankind muſt have done in a perpetual round of jealouſy, 
precaution, and deſign, according to their plan of liſe, ſuch 
as Hoszes had imagined it. In the next and laſt place, 
this hypotheſis confounds the ideas of original laws, i of 
laws made to explain and renew theſe. It does this unneceſ- 
farily too, unleſs we ſuppoſe this philoſopher to have been ſo 
abſolutely an atheiſt, that he was res by his ſyſtem to 
aſcribe = obligation of all law to man and not to God: for 
nothing can — better founded, nor more conſequenti; 
the reaſon of all thoſe who acknowledge fuch a being this 
this opinion, that the author of all nature, having given to 
his different creatures different natures, according to the dif- 
ferent purpoſes for which they were deſigned in 1 5 ſcheme 
of his providence, and every one of theſe natures including 
it's own bee law, whether that of inſtinct or that of rea- 
fon, the moſt rational of his human creatures eſtabliſhed from 
time to time rules of conduct and goyernment conformable to 
it, and which are in particular inſtances ſo x many republica- 
tions of it. To uſe an obvious and familiar example; the 
| fame rights of Engliſhmen, which were ſettled by the great 
charter, have been enacted, over again by many particular 

laws. Would Mr. Hozzzs have dated hal rights, if ny had 


admitted them, from thei _ ny 7s 1 He wor * not 
_ certainly. Fa 
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To conclude therefore, nothing of this kind can deſerve 
our attention more, becauſe nothing can contribute more to 
keep us within the golden mean of truth, than to obſerve the 
ſtrange extremes into which philoſophers are carried, by pre- 
ſumption, by an affectation of ſingularity, and by other mo- 
tives, little leſs inexcuſable, tho in appearance more plauſible. 
Thus they are carried, in the inſtance before us, ſome to ſet 
the principles of morality out of our fight and their own too, 
whilſt they aſſume them to be derived from eternal natures, 
independent on the will of God; - ſome; to lay theſe e 
as much too low, as low as the level of human policy, whilſt 
they aſſume them to be nominal natures, dependent on the 
will of man; ſome, to inſiſt that God wills we ſhould follow, 
in our moral conduct, the ſame eternal rule which he fol- 
lows himſelf, in the government of the univerſe; and ſome, 
thing is indifferent in it's nature, and man by nature a law- 
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Fre cenſuring theſe extremes, it becomes proper to 
Nmquire, a little more particularly, what the truth is 
which lies between them, how the laws of nature develope 
themſelves to the human underſtanding, how ſelf- love leads to 
ſociability, and the moft confiſied principle extends itſelf to oF 
that which connects the whole race of mankind. But before 
1'ſay'any_ thing further! 0 theſe ſubjects, T mult, give ſome 
anſwer to a query which our good friend the B. of . makes. 
The query is chis, Whether there is any abſurdity in ſuppoſ- 
ing that man ſhould imitate the author of nature, ſo far 
as he is able? This is ſaid to be © not only agreeable to 
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to walk with our legs, and to handle things with our hands, 
than it is that we are born to aſſiſt, and to be aſſiſted by one 


another. It is not more plain that each man cannot enjoy 


every thing, than it is that each man has not an unlimited 


right to enjoy every thing, or that the right of each man, 
where things are common, is limited by his real wants. It 


did not require more ſagacity to diſcover theſe truths in a ſtate 


of nature, than it did to reaſon and to act as unnaturally as 


mankind muſt have done in a perpetual round of realouly, 


precaution, and deſign, according to their plan of lie, fuck 5 
as Honzss had imagined it. In the next and laſt place, 
this hypotheſis confounds the ideas of original laws, and of 
laws made to explain and renew theſe. It does this unneceſ- 
 farily too, unleſs we ſuppoſe. this philoſop her to have been ſo 
abſolutely an atheiſt, that he was forced by his ſyſtem to 
aſcribe xa obligation. of all law to man and not to God: for 
\ſequential, in 
the 5 of all thoſe who acknowledge ſuch a being than 
this opinion, that the author of all nature, having given to 
his different creatures different natures, according to the dif- 
ferent purpoſes for which they were deſigned in the ſcheme 
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our attention more, becauſe! niche can contribute more to 


keep us within the golden mean of truth, than to obſerve the 
ſtrange extremes into which philoſophers are carried, by pre- 


ſumption, by an affectation of ſingularity, and by other mo- 
tives, little feſs inexcuſable, tho in appearance more plauſible. 


Thus they are carried, in che inſtance before us, ſome to ſet 
the principles of morality out of our fight and their own too, 
whilſt they aſſume them to be derived from eternal natures, 


independent on the will of God; ſome, to lay theſe principles 
as much too low, as low as the level of human policy, whilſt 
they aſſume then! to be nominal natures, dependent on the 


will of man; ſome, to infiſt that God wills we ſhould follow, 


in our moral conduct, the fame. eternal rule which he fol- 
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Fre ER eng thels extremes, it C bebcne proper to 
inquire, a little more particularly, what the truth is 


which lies between them, how the laws of nature developt 


themſelves to the human underſtanding, how ſelf- love leads to 
ſociability, and the moſt confifled princip le ex tends itſelf to vi 
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62 FRAGMENTS er MINUTES 
« the: chriſtian plan, „ but alſo to that of the Stoics.” See 


Dehn, in Tully de Nat. Deorum. 


Ix anſwer to this query I confeſs, and | think 1 oblged 


in conſcience to confeſs, that 1 hold it to be abſurd, and worſe 


than abſurd to aſſert, that man can imitate God, except in 
a ſenſe fo very remote, and ſo improper, that the ere 


ſhould never be uſed, and much leſs ſuch a duty be recon 


mended. Divines hawk diſtinguiſhed; in their bold analyſes, 
between God's phyſical and his moral attributes, for = 5 


diſtinction, tho I ſee ſeveral theological, 1 do not ſee one reli- 
gious purpoſe that it is neceſſary to anſwer. - But the di- 
ſtinction once made by their ſupreme authority, tho they ad- 
mit that we cannot imitate God in the exerciſe of the for- 
mer, they inſiſt that we can, and ought to imitate him in 
the exerciſe of the latter; and to compleat this proof, that 


conſiſts of affirmation rather than argument, they maintain, 


at leaſt CLARKE“ does ſo very peremptorily, that the divine 
moral attributes, that is holineſs, goodneſs, Juſtice, righteouſ- 


neſs, and truth, are the very ſame in God as they are in our 
ideas. Nay hi adds, that God, out of a tender and hearty 6 


concern for the happineſs of man, (ſtrange words to be ap- 
plied to the Supreme Being!) defires to be imitated by him 


in thoſe perfections, which are the foundation of his own un- 
ee happinels. ro bean 
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Wren they diſtinguiſh FO between the tat a 44 mo- 3 


ral attributes, it is plain that they ſee how abſurd they would 


appear, if they propoſed to creatures,. conſcious of their cor- 


poreal and mental weakneſs, to imitate, , even fo far as they 


are able or in any degree, infinite power and wiſdom; 5 which 


J. 
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would 
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would be a , ridiculous mimickry, „not a real imitation. 
When they propoſe this imitation. of the moral attributes, 
they flatter themſelves that the ridicule will be leſs liable 
to obſervation. Theſe attributes are leſs ſo, and they can 
make, by the help, of their precarious metaphyſical and 
logical reaſonings, ſuch repreſentations of them as may 
ſeem to render them imitable by man. But they would do 
well to conſider, that if the moral attributes were demonſtra- 
ted by arguments a priori, and they are not ſo even by them, 
to be the fame in God as they are in our ideas, yet this gene- 
ral aſſurance would be far from makig them objects of human 
imitation. To be ſuch, they muſt be known A poſteriori, 
like his phyſical attributes; for we can have no knowledge of 
either, except that which ſenſe and Experience give us. I * 
muſt be diſcerned i in the works of God, and in the conduct of 
his providence; ; and it is evident that they are not, cannot be 
ſo diſcerned in them as to be proper objects of our imitation. 
The divine attributes are exerciſed in ſuch innumerable rela- 

tions abſolutely unknown to us, that tho we are ſure the exer- 
ciſe of them, in the immenſity of the univerſe, is always di- 
_ rected by the all- perfect Being to that which is fitteſt to be done 
on the whole; yet the notions of created beings who ſee them 
in one relation alone, like us, cannot be applied to them with 

any propriety, nor with any certainty ſufficient to make them 
objects of their imitation. This is ſo true, that in many caſes 
wie ſhould act in direct Seni dn to the law of our nature, 
if we made the conduct of divine providence the rule of ours. 
God makes his ſun to riſe upon the evil and the good, and he 

4 ſends rain on the juſt and the unjuſt, He involves the in- 
nocent with the guilty in great calamities: and there is no 
theme on which divines enlarge more pathetically than on the 
unjuſt diſtribution of good and evil, when they join with the 


atheiſts, tho for different purpoſes, in one common C 
vis : Are 


62 FRAGMENTS & MINUTES _ 
« the chriſtian plan, but alſo to that of the Stoics.” See 
Balbus, in Tully de Nat. Deorum. 


In anſwer to this query I confeſs, and think myſelf obige 
in conſcience to confeſs, that I hold it to be abſurd, and worſe 
than abſurd to aſſert, that man can imitate God, except in 
a ſenſe ſo very remote, and ſo improper, that the on 
ſhould never be uſed, and much leſs ſuch a duty be recor 
mended. Divines have diſtinguiſhed, in their bold analyſe 
between God's phyſical and his moral attributes, for hit 
diſtinction, tho I ſee ſeveral theological, I do not ſee one reli- 
gious purpoſe that it is neceſſary to anſwer. But the di- 


ſtinction once made by their ſupreme authority, tho they "7, 
mit that we cannot imitate God in the exerciſe of the for- 


mer, they inſiſt that we can, and ought to imitate him in 
the weil of the latter ; and to compleat this proof, that 
cConſiſts of affirmation rather than argument, they maintain, 
at leaſt CLARKE“ does fo very peremptorily, that the divine 
moral attributes, that is holineſs, goodnels, Juſtice, righteouſ- | 
neſs, and truth, are the very ſame in God as they are in our 
ideas. Nay he adds, that God, out of a tender and hearty 
concern for the happineſs of man, (ſtrange words to be ap- 
plied to the Supreme Being!) defires to be imitated by him 


in thoſe perfections, which are the foundation of his own un- 
> changeable happineſs. 


WIEN they diſtinguiſh * between Fl bb and mo- 
ral attributes, it is plain that they ſee how abſurd they would 
appear, if they propoſed to creatures,. conſcious of their cor- 
poreal and mental weakneſs, to imitate, even ſo far as they 
are able or in any degree, infinite Power and wiſdom; which 
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would DE... ridiculous mimickry, not a real imitation, 
When they propoſe this imitation of the moral attributes, 
they flatter themſelves that the ridicule will be leſs liable 
to obſervation. Theſe attributes are leſs ſo, and they can 


make, by the help of . their precarious metaphyſical and 


logical reaſonings, ſuch. Tepreſentations of them as ma 
ſeem to render them imitable by man. But they would do 


well to conſider, that if the moral attributes were demonſtra- 


ted by arguments a priori, and they are not ſo even by them, 
to be the ſame in God as they are in our ideas, yet this gene- 


ral aſſurance would be far from makig them objects of human 


imitation. To be ſuch, they muſt be known a poſteriori, 
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like his phyſical attributes; for we can have no knowledge of 


either, except that which ſenſe and Experience. give us. They 


muſt be diſcerned i in the works of God, and in the conduct of 


his providence ; and it is evident that they are not, cannot be : 


fo diſcerned in them as to be proper objects of our imitation. 


The divine attributes are exerciſed in ſuch innumerable rela- 
tions abſolutely unknown to us, that tho we are ſure the exer- 
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rected by the all- perfect Being to that which is fitteſt to be done 
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however conf 
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Are theſe appearances, tant ſome, and however 
frequent others of them may to ſtand as objects that we 
are to imitate in our moral conduct? I think no man will ſay 
that they are, 10 have ſo] little regard to con- 
the to our imitation, whilſt 
to ſuch a degree, that they aſſume 
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CL UM eee „ 1 
ceſſity in the government of the world; becauſe nothing can be 
greater nor better than the world, « nec majus, nec melius 
* mundo.” Theſe are all the paſſages I recollect, where 
Baizus ſpeaks of any thing pertinent to the preſent queſtion: E 
and I cannot find any thing in them that is favorable to the 
doctrine taught by platonic and chriſtian divines, about our 
obligation to imitate God. I am ſorry to find too, that this 
doctrine is more extravagant than the extravagancies of the 


ſtoics. To maintain, that the material world is a divine ani- 
mal, a wiſe being, and a god, is blaſphemous and abſurd. 


But to ſay, that man is born to contemplate, and imitate the _ 


world, may admit of a very good ſenſe, with a little interpre- 
tation; ſince it may be made to ſignify, what it would be 
better to expreſs plainly, that man is born to contemplate 
the world, and to wary bf orm his behaviour to the will of God, 
that is nianifcfted, relatively to man, in the conſtitution of i It. 
Thus the doctrine of Balzus may receive a reaſonable inter- 
pretation, which, I am ſure, that of Cl axKE and other chri- 
ſtian divines cannot; and, beſides, it will afford as much pa- 
thetic matter © per la predica” with the advantage of being 


true, as the other, which, however 115 e or heard, 
1s falſe and. e : 


8 man, who neglects the 1 of natural e and 
. the obligations of morality, acts againſt his nature, and lives 
in open defiance to the author of it. God declares for one 

order of things, he for another. God blends. together the 
duty and intereſt of his creature; his creature ſeparates: them, 
_ deſpiſes the duty, and propoſes to himſelf another intereſt. 
He, who acts in a conformity to the nature of things, carries 
on the ſyſtem of God, and cooperates with him: and furely 
to put the ſyſtem of divine wiſdom in execution, and to co- 
operate with the creator, is honor enough for the creature. 
R 8 2 Thus 
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Thus we may attain to the perfection of our nature, and, by 


pretending to no more, we may do it real honor: whereas, by 
aſſuming that we imitate God, we give the ſtrongeſt proof of 


the imperfection of our nature, whilſt we neglect the real, and 


8 aſpire vainly at a mock honor; as pride, ſeduced by adulation; 
18 prone to do; and as religious pride, wrought up by ſelf: 


cConceit into enthuſiaſm, does above all others. They who 
encourage and flatter this pride, like Cr axe, are a ſort of 


eunomians, and boaſt; like the founder of that ſect, and 


the faſt friend of che arians, 0 n ; om: n as well as 
_he knows himſelf.” te eee, e ©? 1D JNO1 ge 


Hz ATHEN e were Ay 1 FOR tawitlg: Fs 1 pre- 


ſumption. The Gods they pretended to know were inmates in 
one great houſe with men, or fellow citizens of one great 
city. Such Gods they might pretend to know, and to imi- 
tate too. But we ſhall not find that thoſe of them, who ac- 


knowledged, beſides theſe inferior generated Gods, one fu- 


preme ungenerated Being, preſumed to claim any ſuch inti- 
mate acquaintance with him. On the contrary, they ſuppo ſed 


him to be above all human conception, and ade above 


all human imitation. He did not ſtand, in their ideas of renal 


even in the relation to man of creator or governor, except he 


: might be ſaid to ſtand mediately, through theſe inferior divini- 


ties, in that relation: and thus we have another inſtance of the 


ſtrange extremes into which philoſophers run. Theſe extrem 
would be avoided, if they could content themſelves to know 


* 


God, as he has thought fit to be known by them: and why 


are they not, divines eſpecially, ſo content? He appears in 
his works, and by 417 deductions from our knowledge of 
them, to be the 0 elf eriſtent, intelligent cauſe of all 
things, a Being of infinite wiſdom and power, and therefore 
an object, to all rational creatures, not of curioſity but of 


1 e 


2 
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awe, of _—_— of adoration, ;of'- enatinade, of obedience, 
and reſignation. To What purpoſe — do dirines contend 
to make him an ob ect of human imitation, by deductions 
from his nature 1 attributes, independently of his works, 
by which alone they can have the little, inadequate, gene- 
ah; but ſuffeient, knowledge of his nature and attributes 
that has been mentioned? Do. they hope to carry theiſm, 
and the obligations of natural religion further, by nice meta- 
phyſical ſpeculations, hard to d and inconcluſive 
vhen they are underſtood, than by thoſe obvious proofs which 
God has proportioned to the comprehenſion of every man? 1 
conclude 4 1.99 my anſwer to this query, by aſking, 1 in my 
turn, our excellent friend, whether the doctrine of imitating 
God, even ſo far as we are able, does not tend to draw men 
off unneceffarily, and, if I may ſay fo, wantonly, from real 
knowledge, into choſe abſtractions "has have led ſo, many to 
confound the divine and the human nature, to imagine an 
uninterrupted ſcale of intelligence from man up to God, to 
flatter themblors with notions, not only of imitating him, but 
of being united to him, and to invent or adopt, in the licenci- 


KI of imagination, al that metaphyſical and 1 _ 
phemy which has paſſed Lfor Gs en pepe e theology: 
i 1 vOn WTO C f 7 CCC 7 992 
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It j- whilſt: men have been, as authors are commonly, much 
more intentto ſhew their learning ot acuteneſs, than to ſet their 
ſubject in a "dear and ſufficient light. A ſuperfluous glare 
not only tires; but offuſques; the melletül ſight; and of this 
there are examples to be foun@/11But/ the writers I ſpeak of 
here, ſeem oftener to de like the ſchoolmen, of whom my lord 
Bacon ſays very wittily and juſtly, that inſtead of ſetting up a 
light ſufficient to enlighten a large room) they go about with 
a ſmall taper; and, whilſt they Alluthinate one cerfner, darken 
the reſt. He lays very truly; 1 thaw ae bred 1 the! (Glidity 
of ſcience by che minutenefs of their queſtions; and, we 
may add as truly, that the learned perſons. E intend here, f 
both ſorts; puzzle and perplex tlie phinefbthingin the world; „ 
ſonietimnes by titations Httle to the purpoſe, or of Httle autho 
rity; ſometimes by a great app aratus of haben elbuingh 1 
and by dint of | explanation.) Read 8 EDEN, read'Grofrus/ 
read C Gon BERT-AND; read PU rcd Nr, to mention no others” MH 
if you have leiſure att patience for it: and Aan zem have” _— 
done ſo, I will appeal to you for the ruth of the full N 
I make. There are many curious reſearches, no doubt, and yp 
many excellent obſervations ini tlieſe writers; but they Aer 1 
to be great writers on this ſubject by m l Hh the fame righez as = 
he might be called a great traveller, who ſhoul 
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therefore; tho he acknowledged. right reaſon to be the rule; he 
woulh eee it tobe — ao human GE i : 
nces rings in pοο⁰f A ag 1 Ahe 
laws of mature, taught by philoſophers in their Writings, are 
not thereforecwritten laws, h Are the — lawyers ſuch, 
1 fon HIND a In authority, ob defectum auctoritatis : 
they gart not. But if they ate con- 


he e ion ſu- 


| not the rule \| 11. 


but Ln _ = 18. 
kind conſequentſto the ohſervation per the — of it; 20 alli 
which together, he muſt on, would amount to a law, if he 


could bring himſelf to acknowledge a, langiver; and comes 
very near it, however, in a large but proper-fenſe;, How ſhould 


it not, hene collect. ithis double ſanction: frem the ſame 
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out a legiſlative authority: and he conchudes, as every atheiſt 
muſt, and as the Jews did, that God, who male the law 
of nature, publiſhed it originally, and publiſhes it conſtantly 
to men. Now that God made the law, is certain; ; that he 
gave it, and ſtill gives it perpetua indicatione, is no leſs 


certain; but the manner in which he gave, and continues 


to giv ive it, according to the Jews, is very far from being 
ſo. It is a rhapſody of aſſumed fact, and of ſuperſtitious 
and enthuſiaſtical notions; common to them, to ſeveral 


heathen philoſophers, to chriſtian fathers, to ſcholaſtic 


divines, to mahometan doctors, and arabian metaphyſicians. 


To lay the foundation of the law of nature on ſuch vain 


hypotheſes, is to make the moſt important of human con- 
cerns ridiculous, the moſt diſtin& and cleareſt ideas con- 


fuſed and obſcure, and, in a word, to hinder us oe _— . 


truth itſelf 1 in a a clear light. t; 


"Gov! 3 this wo _ nature, 1 to the bind . 
docking; by word of mouth to Apa firſt, and to Nox 
aft ee : and the great principles of it were contained 


in the ſeven articles, that are called ſeptem praecepta Noa- 


cc chidarum, by whom they mean not Noan and his im- 


mediate offspring alone, but the whole race of mankind. 
How the laſt of theſe laws, de membro animalis viventis 


« non comedendo,” came to be given to Apau, if it 


was not lawful to eat any fleſh, as they ſay it was not in 


the antediluvian world, is not eaſily explained. We may 
therefore ſuppoſe that they did not mean to include this ar- 


ticle among the precepts given to Ap Au, tho an inconſiſten- 
cy never ſtopped the ulmiiftu, and tho the rabbins blun- 


der daily through many that are as obvious as this. The di- 
ſtinction they make between themſelves and all other people, 
wich reſpect t to the divine communication of this law, is a 

little 
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little more intelligible. As they. were deſcendants of Noan, 


this law was given to them in common with all men; 
and ſince there was no written law before Mos ES, their 
patriarchs themſelves could have no other moral law t han 
this tradition. But then, as qthey were a choſen people, ſe- 


lected and ſeparated from the reſt of mankind, God gave 


them, by his ſervant Mosss, a peculiar law: and thus they 


ſtood diſtinguiſhed. from the reſt of the Noachide, whom 
they called wa Nations; as the Greeks had the folly to call 


every man a barbarian who was not a Greek, and as even 


the modern Italians, to lay nothing of the old Romans, have 


ſometimes given the ſame EVRA eyen to. the moſt. civi- 


lized of their n Hom 20) 236m of 21 eee 


. : L. n e 
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nnn R way, by uhichs according to the dune W 5 


Joie, the law of nature was and is communicated to man 


by God, is that of immediate or mediate inſpiration, 1 in oppo- 


ſition to mere rational faculties and operations. I call it in. . 


ſpiration, becauſe the Jews imagined an intellectus agens, 


or active ſpirit, by the influence or illumination of which, 


and in concurrence with which, the human underſtanding is 


pable of knowing, not only the laws of nature, but 
all the other principles of ſcience, and deductions of reaſon, 


vhich are the objects of it. This intellectus agens is ſome- 
times, and to . God himſelf, by a Wenger Prorogative 
belonging to their nation, ex pre 


men it is the miniſter of God, chat 1 dei minds, 
like an intellectual ſun, 


Jo other 


by: a force and with an authority 


derived from God. It was in the firſt way, no doubt, that 
ABRAHAM diſcovered by philoſophical vad Jet in che midſt 


of idolatry, the exiſtence of the one true God: and, to ſay 


the truth, the Jews ſhould be, by virtue of this prerogative, the 


moſt enlightened and che moſt knowing people on earth; 


whereas | 
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whereas they ſeem to have been in all ages the very rever 92 be- 
fore their captivity, indocile and ignorant; after it, cre dulous 
and bigot, little curious of the real, much addicted to the ima- 

ginary ſciences that were cultivated by other nations. 


THE V entertained the notion of: this ſecond kind of in- 
ſpiration later than that of the firſt, © juxta diſciplinam re- 
© centiorem,” fays SELDEN: and it is no wonder that they 
did ſo. They had been uſed to think, that the divine pre- 
ſence reſided amongſt them, and that they conſulted God 


by their high prieſt; that he ſpoke immediately to their pro- 


phets, and exerciſed his power immediately in the conduct of 
their affairs. But afterwards, tho he was near them ſtill, 
he was not fo near them; ana mediate inſpiration to umi 
nate their minds became neceſſary. Beſides, it was not till 
after their captivity that a more refined philoſophy, and no- 
tions more metaphyſical than any they had had before, be- 
gan to be introduced among them, whilſt they lived under 
the Seleucide and the Ptolemys, in ages when the firſt 
philoſophy was growing up to that pitch of enthuſiaſm and 
madneſs at which it arrived in the ſchool of Alexandria, and 
wherever the doctrines of the latter pythagoricians and pla- 
tonicians prevailed. From hence, I ſuppoſe, it has happen- 
ed, that this dogma of the rabbins bears ſo near a reſemblance 
to the opinions of the greek, and, in imitation of them, of the 
arabian metaphyſicians, who confounded together, with more 
difference of expreſſion than of meaning, if any of them can be 
ſaid properly to have had a meaning, the divine and human 
reaſon. But however all this may have been, the rabbins aſſert 
that the divine illuminating preſence, by which alone men are 
able to diſcover the law of nature, illuminated chiefly the 
deſcendants of Seru- and of Sem, till the days in which the 
law was given by Moss s, when ſeven other prophets only 
aroſe 


nes." 
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aroſe among the nations; and that from this aera the divine 
illumination has ſeldom ſhined on any perſons. except them- 
ſelves. 80 that, on this hypotheſis, no great improvement 


has been made in the ſcienges ine the days of Mos xs, except 
by the * ES 5 55 . 
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ET us take things then as we find them, more curious 
to know what is, than to imagine what may be. Let 


us turn our eyes on ourſelves, and confider how we are 
made. We ſhall not find either the immediate or mediate 
Uumination, that is ſuppoſed to come to us from without, 


and indepedendently | on which it is ſuppoſed that the human 


mind can exerciſe no act of intelligence: but-we ſhall find, 


i chat there is ſuch a thing as natural reaſon, implanted in us 
by the author of our nature, whoſe progreſs and operations 
are known to us intuitively, and by the help of which we are 
able to acquire, not only moral, but every other human 
ſcience. e N oy hg 


wo 


Kinn and Werden require time; and reaſon that 
collects from them, and is improved by them, comes _—_ 
to our aſſiſtance. It would-come too ſlowly, and want muc 


of the power it has, weak and imperfect as that is, to regulate 
the conduct of human life, if the alwiſe creator had not im- 
planted in us another principle, that of ſelf-love, which is 
the original ſpring of human actions, under the direction of 


inſtinct firſt, and of reaſon Af t. The firſt direction is 
common to all animals, even to thoſs that microſcopes alone 
can make viſible to the eye. The ſecond we fay 1 is peculiar 
to man, and ſo we may ſay properly enough, whether we 
conceive this faculty i in man and beaſt to be wholy different 


in bind, or whether we conceive 1 t to be vaſtly tranſcendent 


= Homo 
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8 Rae quidem eſt,” 1 9 ſpeaks*, © ſed exi- 
< mium animans, multòque longits diſtans a cæteris omnibus, 
quam caeterorum genera inter ſe diſtant.” I do not take 
this propoſition to be entirely true. It is impoſſible. to ob- 
ſerve the reſt of the animal kind, and not diſcern, in many of 
them, certain actions and rin 7 of conduct that denote not 
only a more extenſive and furer inſtinct than we are conſcious 
of, but ſomething that appears rather alower degree of reaſon, 
than a higher degree of inſtinct; if we are able by obſerva- 
tion alone, and without any communication of their ideas, 
to diſtinguiſh ſo accurately. In all caſes, and in what manner 
ſioever it has been ordered by infinite wiſdom, there would be 

no difficulty i in refuting, by particular facts, the general aſſer- 
tion of GroT1vs, nor in ſhewing that the difference in this 
reſpect, between ſome men and ſome other animals, is na- 
turally leſs than that between different ſpecies of animals, 

and even between animals of one ſpecies, between man and 
mam at. leaſt. Superior beings, who look down on our intel- 
lectual ſyſtem, will not find, I perſuade myſelf, fo great a 
diſtance 9 a Gaſcon petit maitre and a monkey, or a 
German philoſopher and an elephant, whatever partiality we 
may have for our own ſpecies, as they will find between thoſe 
men who are born to inſtruct, and thoſe who are born i inca- 
pable of inſtruction. GroT1vs might have allowed other ani- 
mals much more intelligence than he did; tho he allows them 
in a note, and on the authority of 3 and others, a little 


more than in his text. What the authorities of antient au- 


thors ſignify in a matter ſo notorious, and ſo much within 
the obſervation of every age, I know not. But I know fall 
des what he means, when he ſays, E quod i in illis ep Pre- 
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« cedere credimus ex principio aliquo intelli ente extrinſeco, 
te quia circa actus alios iſtis neutiquam difficiliores par in- 


« telligentia in illis non apparet. If he had ſaid from an 


inward principle, © ex principio intrinſeco,” as he has been 


made to ſay in ſome editions, he would have been inte lligibe, 
and would have meaned very plainly a directing inſtinct, or a 
reaſoning faculty, much inferior to that of man, and variouſly 
implanted in the animal kind, to direct their aQtions to their 
different ends: but this weld have been inconſiſtent with his 


argument, and he would have contradicted himſelf. He ſaid 


therefore © ex principio extrinſeco: and what could he mean 
by that? An outward force that impels or reſtrains them, and 


directs their conduct occaſionally, but not uniformly ? This 
would be too abſurd. Could he mean that immediate or me- 


diate illumination from above, which the rabbins ſpeak of, and 
5 ſuppoſe that animals receive from thence the intelligence they 


want, in certain caſes, to fulfil the law of their nature; whilſt 


they are left deſtitute of any intelligence, in others? This 
would be ſtill more abſurd. Might it not be deemed pro- 


phane too among thoſe, who fear to proſtitute the divine ac- 
tion, as men who make hypotheſes 1 in ey. and e 


are apt to do? + : 


Tux fureſt way of avoiding ſuch abfurdities is to te 
neither dogmatical, nor even over curious: and there is 
the leſs temptation to be either, on this ſubject, becauſe 


the principles of the obligation of natural law, as far as 
we are concerned to know them, are extremely obvious. 
Inſtinct precedes reaſon in man. It ſupplies the want, 


or the imperfection of it in other animals. Should we 
venture to refine a little further on appearances, we might 
gueſs, that as the reaſon of man grows up out of habitual 
ati * experience and obſervation, ſo does that facul- 
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nature is common to man and beaſt. 
ſay the compilers of the digeſt, . quod natura omnia 


cc animalia docuit. Nam Jus iftud non humani ert 
« proprittn,: ſed omnium animalium, -etc.” 
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ty, which 1 *. we muſt call by che ſame name in 
| beaſts. Some of theſe have inſtinct and reaſon far above 
others; and man has reaſon far above them all: becauſe 
tho they have ſenſes more acute than men very often, 


and ſeveral, perhaps, of which we have no ideas; yet the 


very contrary is true as to mental faculties, which are 
plainly leſs imperfect, and more numerous, in us than in 


them. They perceive ideas both ſimple and complex 


that come in by the ſenſes, and they retain them too, 
as we do. That they compare theſe ideas, in ſome de- 


gree, is certain. How far they compound them, by any 


intellectual operation, I much doubt. But this ſeems to 
be out of doubt, that they want totally the great in- 
ſtrument of human knowledge. J do not fay abſtraction, 
which I take to be, as it is underſtood, a mere „ ens 
„ rationis,” and to deny them which, is to deny them 
nothing; but I mean the wide extended power of gene- 
4 ralifing the ideas they have, without which there can be 


= ratiocination, nor alas: 0 ſufficient to conſtitute 
moral 3 


Ai divines have impudently, and an une ear | 


me leave to uſe on this occaſion, which deſerves it if 


-any can, the ſtyle they employ on every diſpute) that 


there is a law of right reaſon common to God and man; 


fo lawyers have advanced, moſt. abſurdly, that the law of 
Jus naturale eſt,” 


Ta ar the hiſtory and law. of: Mos xs is favorable to 


this opinion likewiſe, and chat beaſts, as well as men, are 
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repreſented and treated therein as accountable | creatures, 
muſt not be denied, whatever ſhifts and evaſions com- 
mentators have l God is made to ſay, in the 
oth. chapter of Geneſis, ſpeaking to Noan and his chil- 
dren, © ſanguinem animarum veſtrarum requiram de manu 
08 cunctarum beſtiarum, et de manu hominis, etc.” The 
text is plain. Shall it be evaded by ſaying, on ſome ra- 
binical authority, that the antediluvian - - tyrants kept wild 


| beaſts to deſtroy men? and if they did fo, who. was to ſuffer, 
the tyrant or the beaſts? not the beaſt certainly, unleſs they 


had both the fame law: and yet the beaſt was accoun- 


table by it, as well as the tyrant. Thus. again, in the 
13th. of Deuteronomy, God is made to fay in the ſup- 
jor caſe of idolatry...... ** percuties habitatores urbis il- 
„ lius in ore gladii, et delebis eam ac omnia quæ in 


« jlla ſunt, uſque ad pecora. Will it be ſufficient to 


i ſay that this order was given to ſhew the heinouſneſs of 
A crime, by the puniſhment of creatures who neither 


were nor could be guilty of it? Among the judgments de- 
nounced, in Leviticus, againſt thoſe who ſhould copulate 
with beaſts, the puniſhment is to be inflicted on the beaſt as 


well as on the man or woman. - Qui cum jumento & pecore 
< coierit morte moriatur: pecus quoque occidite. Mulier que 
<< ſyccubuerit cuilibet jumento ſimul interficietur cum eo: 
« ſanguis eorum fit ſuper eos. The Jews are ſaid to have diſ- 


penſed with this puniſhment, when the boy was under nine, 


and the girl under three years of age; becauſe they did not 
ſuppoſe children ſo young to be capable of ſuch pollution. But - 


was the beaſt that copulated with a man or a woman, at any 
age, capable of knowing the crime? Mr. SELDEN brings a 
paſſage or two out of the Miſna to ſhew that the beaſt was 


not put to death for finning againſt any law, but in order to 


blot out the memory of ſo great a candal. He adds, that the 
death 
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death of the beaſt was deemed a puniſhment on the owner, 
who ſhould have kept him with greater care; and from hence 
he concludes, © adeo ut poenam ob jus aliquod violatum ad 
ce beſtiam attinere neutiquam ullatenus admittant, nec jure 


4 aliquo eam teneri. But it will not be hard to prove, from 
what Mr. SELDEN * himſelf admits in this very: chapter, that 
the Jews made beaſts accountable, like moral agents, what⸗ 
ever their rabbins might pretend, to mitigate the abſurdity. 
The ſaducees brou ght ſome ſuch accuſation againſt them; 


Maionipss anſwers it by denying that the beaſt, who had 


killed a mate, was put to death, © ad poenam ab illa exigen- 
dan He was put to death, © ad poenam exigendam a 
3 domino; for it was not lawful to eat the goaring ox, after 
he had bers ſtoned; But if this was ſo, how came the ox to 

_ eſcape when he had killed a gentile, and to be ſtoned irremiſ- 
ſibly when he had killed a Jew? How came the fame rule to 
be obſerved in the caſe of beſtiality? In ſhort is it not plain, 


and would it not be allowed to be ſo, in the caſe of any other 


nation, that the Jews imagined the law of nature to be com- 

mon to man and beaſt; that they underſtood and executed 
their own law. accordingly, and that notwithſtanding the di- 
ſtinction made between the law. of the gentiles and the 
law of the Jews, with reſpect to the puniſhment, they muſt 
have proceeded j in the caſes here mentioned without any prin- 
ciple, at all or on this principle that beaſts are by nature ac- | 
countable for crimes, and even able to diſcern between the 


greater crime and the leſs? I know nothing more abſurd than 


this, except a cuſtom. or law at Athens, that was however: 
lefs cruel. The weapons by which a murther had been 
committed were brought into court, as if they too were liable 


to Faint and the tau that had ed: a man 1258 274 
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fall, was, by a ſolemn, ſentence of that wiſe people the Thaſii 
founded on a law of draco, caſt into the ſea. 


Tux principle of this 1 0 5 rudence « cannot be enced 
to right reaſon, But the pine of the roman lawyers 
may be ſhewn to be lde too 11 40 than falſe. As far as 
an Faſting, common to all animals, directs the conduct of 

men, this inſtinct may be called the law of nature, and this law 
may be called the law of the whole kind. De ay the human 
ſpecies, where inſtinct ceales, reaſon, is. given ven to direct; a ſe- 
cond table is added to the firſt, and both to ogether compoſe 
the law of nature relatively to man. Inftina and reaſon 
may be conceiyed as different promulgations of the ſame law; 


. 4 1.13 


one made of a. part o nly by nature, herſelf, immediately and 
univerſally; the other marked out by her in the whole extent 
of the law, arid to be collected from theſe marks or notices 
by reaſon, which i is r or We as it Promulgates eden — 
bly t to chem or not. 1 5 Gas = 
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Ted is a ſort of genealogy of law, in which nature be- 
gets natural law, natural law ſociability, ſociability union of ſo- 
cieties by conſent, and this union by conſent the obligation of ci- 
vil laus. When I make Avon A the Raced pf natural a 


muh 


may 4 14 vil to e 'T Xe 5 inſtind e 
. leaſt, as ſtrongly 1 in man, I. hall not contradict. what 
Torr 


f E 88 A I 8. 81 

Tviry fays*, in his offices, that if we were not ſociable 
_ © propter neceſſitatem vitae, on account of our mutual 
wants, if they were all ſupplied by providence and without 
any human help, © quaſi virgula divina,” yet ſtill we ſhould 
fly abſolute ſolitude, and ſeek human converſation. I believe 
we ſhould. But even in this imaginary caſe, ſelf-love would be 
the determining principle ſtill. That friendſhips may be form- 
ed, and maintained, without any conſideration of utility, I 
agree, and hope I have proved. There is a fort of intel- 
lectual ſympathy, better felt than expreſſed, in characters, by 
which particular men are ſometimes united ſooner, and more 
intimately, than they could be by mere eſteem, by expecta- 

tion of good offices, or even by gratitude. I know not, to 
tay it by the way, whether there is not a ſort of corporeal 
ſympathy too, without the ſuppoſition of which it is impoſ- 
ſible to account for the ſtrong attachments which ſome men 

have had for the leaſt tempting and in all reſpe&s the leaſt 
_ deſerving women, and ſome women for the leaſt tempting. 
and leaſt deſerving men” C 


Bur this is not the caſe of general ſociability. To ac- 
count for that, we have no need to recur to occult qualities. 
Ignſtinct leads us to it, by a ſenſe of pleaſure: and reaſon, that 
recalling the paſt, foreſees the future, confirms us in it, by a 
ſenſe of happineſs. Inſtinct is an inferior principle, and ſuf- 
ficient for the inferior ends to which other animals are 
directed. Reaſon is a ſuperior principle, and ſufficient for 
the ſuperior ends to which mankind is directed. The 
neceſſities, the conveniencies of life, and every agree- 
able ſenſation, are the objects of both. But happineſs is 
a continued enjoyment of theſe, and that is an object propor- 
tioned to reaſon alone. Neither is obtained out of ſociety; 
Fo. 0 Fes and 
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and ſociability therefore is the foundation of human hap- 


pineſs. Society cannot be maintained without benevolence, 
Juſtice, and the other moral virtues. Theſe virtues, therefore, 
are the foundations of ſociety: and thus men are led, by a chain 
of neceſſary conſequences, from the inſtinctive to the rational 
law of nature, if I may ſpeak ſo. Self- love operates in all theſe 
ſtages. We love ourſelves, we love our families, we love the 
particular ſocieties, to which we belong, and our benevolence 
extends at laſt to the whole race of mankind. Like fo many 
different vortices, the center of them all is ſelf-love, and 
that which is the moſt diſtant from it I the | weakeſt. 


Tais will appear to be in fact the true coriſtitintion of hu- 
man nature. It is the intelligible plan of divine wiſdom. 
Man is able to underſtand it, and may be induced to follow 
it by the double motive of intereſt and duty. As to the firſt, 
real utility and right reaſon coincide. As to the laſt, Gace 
the author of our nature has determined us irrefiſtibly to de- 
fire our own happineſs, and ſince he has conſtituted us fo, 
that private good depends on the public, and the happineſs 
of every individual on the happineſs of ſociety, the prac- 
| tice of all the ſocial virtues is the law of our nature, and 
made fuch by the will of God, who, having determined the 
end and proportioned the means, has. willed that we ſhould 
purſue one by the other. To think thus, is to think reaſona- 
bly of man and of the law of his nature, as well as humbly 
and reverently of the Supreme Being. But to talk, like 
CouunzrLanD, of promoting the good of the whole ſyſtem of 
rational agents, among whom God is included, and of hu- 
man benevolence towards him, is to talk metaphyſical ; Jargon. 
and theological blaſphemy. He confeſſes that he uſes theſe 
expreſſions in an improper ſenſe, and explains, moſt unintelli- 


gibly, to any man who has right conceptions of the maj To 
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of the all perfect Being, what he means. His meaning, which 
he takes from Tul Lv, and which Tur Lv took from the ſtoi- 


cians, is expreſſed by the roman philoſopher in the firſt book 


of his laws. > He! ſays there, that“ nothing is more divine 


ce than reaſon; that reaſon grown up to maturity and per- 


« fection is called wiſdom; that nothing being better than this 
& reaſon, which is in man as well as in "God, the firſt ſociety 


„ that man has is in this community of reaſon with God; 
c that from this community of reaſon there ariſes a commu- 
c nity of law, ſo that the whole world is to be deemed 


« one city or ſtate, compoſed of gods and men.*” Much 


might be ſaid to ſhew the abſurdity and impertinence of ſuch 


doctrines as theſe, and ſome reflections to this purpoſe have 
been made occaſionally. But I content myſelf to obſerve here, 


how unneceſſary theſe doctrines are to explain what the laws of 
nature are, and what the authority is by which they are 
made laws, even in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. We ſay, 
that the law of nature is the law of reaſon: and fo it is in this 
ſenſe, and thus far. A right uſe of this faculty, which God 
has given us, collects this law from the nature of things, as 
they ſtand in the ſyſtem which he has conſtituted. Reaſon 
can look no higher, nor will right reaſon attempt it; for ſure- 


ly no diſquiſition can be more vain and needleſs than that 


which examines, whether actions are lawful or unlawful, 


6 debiti aut illiciti, becauſe they are commanded or * | 


bid by God; or whether they are ſuch © 25 le,” indepen- 
dently on God, and therefore neceſſarily, c neveflae 3 
commanded or forbidden by him. Gnor ius“ a the laſt of : 
theſc notions: and the general current of n e refine- 


* Quum Adern argue perſecta a... ;Eaque et in homine et in Deo. 
Una civitas communis deorum atque hominum exiſtimandus. CIC. de Legib. 
"OR W . Pac. &. Lid. I, c. I, 


: » : 
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ment runs that way. It aſſumes in man a community of rea- 
ſon with God, and then it ſeems conſequential to 4a that 
men, ſuch men at leaſt as theſe reaſoners imagine themſelves 
to be: are able to diſcern natures and to judge of things an- 
tecedently to actual exiſtence, and abRratedly from it; 
whereas perhaps, to think ri chtly, we muſt chink that theſe 
natures and things, conſidered - abſtractedly from the manner 
and the felations in which they exiſt, are nothing better than 
imaginary entities, objects & ill choſen ſpeculation not of 
knowledge. He who thinks thus will be apt to aſk, what 
would bevhins of juſtice if we ſuppoſed a Hine wherein 
there was no 08-5 ; or what of temperance, if we ſup- 
poſed ' one wherein there could be no exceſs? 5 queſtions, 
and many other objections, would not be eaſily anſwered: 
and the ſole effect of this hypotheſis muſt be, as I think 
it has been, to render our notions of natural es diſputa- 
ble and indeterminable in many caſes. This diſquiſi- 


tion is therefore not only vain but hurtful. It is needleſs 


too, abſolu tely needleſs; for will any man deny, that how 


| ever indifferent actions may be, per ſe and ſimply conſi- 


dered, they ceaſe to be ſo when they are connected with a 
ſyſtem, and cannot be ſeparated not even in imagination from 
the relations they bear to other parts of the ſyſtem, nor from 
their effects on the whole? the ſyſtem to which we belong, 
like every other ſyſtem, was made by the will of God, and 
therefore all the natures contained in it, both phyfical and 
moral, were ordained by the ſame will. It has been faid 
with ſhocking impiety, by ſchoolmen and others, that if 
things were made as they are by the mere will of God, and 
not according to the eſſential differences and eternal indepen- 
dent natures of things, God might have made our obligations 
by the law of nature to be contrary to what they are. He 
might have made it our duty to . not to adore him, 
1 REES e 
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and to exerciſe injuſtice: not juſtice in our PPT $ 1 other 
men. But this is one inſtance, and not the laſt, of that 
habitual eſumption which men contract in the ſchools of 
metaphyſics and theology, where they are accuſtomed , to 
reaſon about what infinite wiſdom and power might, or ſhould 
have done, inſtead of contenting themſelves to know what 
they have done, and pronouncing it, for that reaſon, fitteſt 
to be done. In creating man, God deſigned. to create not 
only a rational, but a ſocial creature, and a moral agent: and 
he has framed his nature accordingly. If he had delip 8; this 
world to be the habitation of devils, he might have. Joc us by 
nature, what we fay that they have made themſelves by rebellion. 
But, as we ought not to preſume to, meaſure p: divine; pero 
 feQions, nor the proceedings of infinite wildom,, by our — 
and precarious ideas, ſo it is worſe than preſumption, to aſcribe, 
even hypothetically, to the all perfect Being any thing that is 
evidently repugnant to our ideas of perfection. Once more, 
therefore, let us be content to know things as God has been 
pleaſed to ſhew them to us, and to look no further than our 
nature for the law of it. In that, we ſhall find this law 
coeval with our ſyſtem, if not with the author, * as immu- 


11 as the N if not as immutable as God. 


e ha affect to-cairy their ch further, fall - „ dif 
ferent abſurdities. Some are intent on ſuch abſtractions, as have 
been mentioned, abſtractions of eternal eſſences, intelligible 
independent natures, by which both natural and moral diffe- 
rences were conſtituted, - before thee was any natur al ot mo a 
law, any natural or moral agents. Whilſt theſe men pretend 
to conſult the dictates of right neal. they leave real 
rule to go by. Every man * that his Own is right : and 
ethics become as: intricate, as uncertain, and as contentious 
a Wart . men milopply a and fg 
| eir 
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their reaſon, there are thoſe who ſeem to have no want of it, 
in order to diſcover the law of nature. They affirm that the 

have (and the fole proof in this caſe, as in the caſe of ab- 
ſtraction, is affirmation) a moral ſenſe, that is an inſtinct by 
which they diſtinguiſh what is morally good from what is mo- 
rally evil, and perceive an agreeable or diſagreeable intellectual! 
ſenſation accordingly, without the trouble of obiervation and 

reflection. They bid fair to be enthuſiaſts in ethics, and to 
make natural religion as ridiculous, as ſome of their: brothers 


have made revealed RO” , T7 infiſting on the doctrine of 
an inward light. 


T z laſt of theſe wiki: men, that I ſhall mention, are tacks an- 
| Autixancuui, and our ee If the former had: been guilty 
of nothing 83 than that which GRO rs lays to his charge, 
he would have been leſs liable to cenſure than GroT1vus him- 
felf. This great lawyer and divine diftinguiſhes between the 
law of nature, and the poſitive law of God, or man. By the 


laſt, he e ee a law of will a. By che firſt, a dictate 


of right reaſon b, that ſhews the moral turpitude ©, or the moral 
neceſſity there is in every action, that is, a ſuppoſed mora- 
lity, or immorality independent. on any poſitive law. Thus 
he diſtinguiſhes, and therefore blames Ax AxaRcHUs for ſpeak 
ing too indiſtinctly d of law. But this diſtinction muſt not paſs 
for true. The law of nature, which he allows divine in one 
ſenſe, is in every ſenſe as much as any other a poſitive law of 
God, enacted as truly by the divine will, and promulgated by 
the divine authority not only as truly, but more evidently 
and more univerſally, as well as immutably. The fault of 
AN Ax ARCHus lay here, chat to flatter ALBXANDER, when he had 


a) Jus voluntarium. b) Dictatum rectæ rationis. 


c) Moralem turpitudinem, aut neceſſitatem moralem. 
2 Nimium indiſtincte, 


killed 


2 


e 
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killed CLirus *, he attributed to this prince the power that 


the poets attributed to Jupiter, the power to make particular 
and even occaſional rules of right and wrong by will. The 


fault of HoßgBESs lay here, he put the ſupreme Being out of 


the caſe entirely, aſcribed no legiſlative authority or no exer- 


ciſe of it to him, aſſumed all actions to have been indifferent 


not only before our ſyſtem was created, but even after it was 
ſo, and till the civil magiſtrate had made a difference between 
them, by commanding ſome and 5 1 en 


Many ſuch general mu: "VE CE abſurdities as theſe 
are to be found in the writings even of thoſe who have writ 


with the moſt applauſe on this ſubje&; beſides a multitude of 


particular * as frivolous as any that the ſchoolmen ever 


” | broached. I paſs them all by with the neglect that they de- 
ſerve, except one; ſome further notice of which is neceſſary 


to connect with what has been a and to wy on Py train - 


of een 5 


VII 


T. HE 8 beben & thoſe, who pretend to daher 
1 our moral obligations from the moral attributes of 
God, has ſo much theological authority on it's fide, that the 


abſurdity of it cannot be too often expoſed and cenſured. 
There is fraud too, which T did not obſerve before, f in this 
i pretenſion; ; and fraud fo manifeſt, that we r ſometimes 


ſuſpect it to be wilful. Inſtead of transferring from God to 
man, to uſe a phraſe of Ciczrxo, they transfer from man to 


God; and when they boaſt that man is made after the 1 image 


| * Puvr, in Alkan. 


of 
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of God, they make God after the image of man. What they 
preſent to us for a copy, is the original; and what they pre- 
ſent for the original, is in reality the copy. Tho we riſe 
from the knowledge of ourſelves, and of the other works of 
God, to a knowledge of his exiſtence and his wiſdom and 
power, which we call infinite, becauſe the ſenſible effects of 
them go far beyond our utmoſt conceptions of wiſdom and 
power, yet we cannot riſe thus to a knowledge of his man- 
ner of being, nor of his manner of producing thoſe effects 
which give us ideas of wiſdom and power; and as little, 
or leſs it poſſible, can we riſe from our moral obligations to 
his ſuppoſed moral attributes. I call them ſuppoſed, becauſe, 
after all that has been ſaid to prove a neceſſary connection be- 
tween his phyſical and his moral attributes, the latter may 
be all obſerved in his wiſdom. It is even more agreeable 
to the phaenomena, to believe. that they are ſo, and that his 
wiſdom determining him to do always that which is fitteſt 
to be done upon the whole, of which fitneſs we are in no 
degree competent judges, the effects of it give us ſometimes 
ideas of thoſe moral qualities, which we acquire by reflection 
on ourſelves or by our dealings with one another, and ſome- 
times not. The works of God would give us ideas of wiſdom 
and power, if human actions and operations gave us none; 
and, in fact, the example of ſavage nations will ſhew, I think, 
that the firſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions of this kind come 
from thence. But it is evident, that the firſt and ſtron geſt 
impreſſions that we receive of benevolence, juſtice, and — 
moral virtues, come from reflection on ourſelves, and from 
our dealings with one another, from what we feel in ourſelves, 
and from what we obſerve in other men. Theſe we 4 auen = 
ledge to be, however limited and imperfect, the excellencies 2 
of our own nature, and therefore conceiving them without 8 
any limitations or imperfections, | we aſcribe them to. the di- : 
vine, 
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vine. We do worſe: we aſcribe Gur affections and paſſions 
to the divine nature. We make God ſo much a copy of 


man, that we deſign the worſt, as well as the beſt, of our 


own features, if T may ſay fo, in our repreſentations of him : 


and as common as it is, no unprejudiced thinking man can 


hear, without affeniffimbit, our perfections and our imperfecti- 
ons imputed to the Supteme Being, in the fame breath, and 


by the ſame men; with this difference, at moſt, that the 


former ate' imputed ditectly, and the latter ſometimes under 

the thin and trite veil of analogy. In a bein ing thus conſti- 
tuted, they may well 1 imagine that the tare! virtues are the 
ſame as they are in our ideas: and theolog 55 may eaſily de- 
duce from his attributes, the characters 'theglogy has given 
them. But a being thus conſtitutedi is not the fi upreme, the all- 


perfect Being: and a very ſhort analyſe of the excellencies of 


our own nature will be ſufficient to ſhew, that they cannot be 
applied from man to God without prophancneks nor from God 
to man without the moſt ſhameful abſurdity Let me "allude, on 
— this Oœcaſion, to a paſſage I have ſeen quoted from the ethics of 
 ArtsT 


or from what can we deduce our notions of human Juſtice | F 
Both might be done, perhaps, by by thoſe 


LE. To what actions of the divinity can we. apply, 


who 192 He 


7117 


the divinity down to human conyer 175 an 
cares, to be immediately | and, as Wei may f 4 Perſo rſon ug 40 


actor in human affairs to be a ' contraCtin 15 part ty,in covenants 
and alliances with mei: Nah forthe of t fame. kind 


may be done b HSE HoG acknib e le int finite E 
of God, and y 1 


every one of which is dbliged | to Promote the good of the 


2 HEINE" "bit" int this ten 0 


rational? agents, 


whole; who acknowledge" th the! infinite diſtance between God 


and man, and yet aſſert that they” may be compared together 
on account of- thts rationality, and” 7 "Raid, is not figuratively 


Vor. : 


N but 
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but literally, to be of the ſame mind. But 1 ſhall we de- 
duce fortitude from the attributes of God, or aſcribe this 
virtue to him who can endure no pain, nor be expoſed to any 
danger? How temperance, when it would be the moſt horrid 
blaſphemy to ſuppoſe him ſubject to any human appetites and 
paſſions, and much more to ſome ſo inordinate as to require 
a particular virtue to reſtrain and govern them? I might bring 
many more inſtances of the ſame kind. But theſe are enough: 

and he, who will not be convinced b theſe, how abſurdly 
the laws of nature are founded, by one writers, in the moral 
attributes of God, will be convinced by 1 none. 


Bur now, as ben as theſe Ho deines are, we muſt not 
imagine that the law of nature wants any proofs of a divine 
ſanction, or a divine original. They are both contained in 
one: and the puniſhment, which attends the breach of this 
law, refults, as neceſſarily as the law itſelf, from that nature 
which God has been pleaſed to conſlitute,. according to his 
good pleaſure. Let it not be faid, that this puniſhment is 
only temporal, and the ſanction d inſufficient. Let 
not this be ſaid, particularly by thoſe men, who talk ſo much 
of a poſitive lan given by God to his choſen people, the 
ſanction of which was no other than temporal pains and pe- 
nalties. Let it not be objected further, that the penalties, 
which make the ſanction of natural law, affect nations col- 
lectively, and not men individually; Gor which reaſon, they 
are leſs proper to enforce the obſervation of the law. The 
penalties annexed to the breach of the law of Mosss were of 
the ſame kind, in general, opreſſion, famine, peſtilence, wars 
and captivities: : and when particular puniſhments were in- 
flicted by virtue of this law, it did no more, than what is 
done every day and in all countries, with leſs tumult and 


with better order, in conſequence of the law of nature, and 


for 


If 2 


od 2 
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for the preſervation of ſociety. Once more, let it not be ob- 


jected, as it has been, that this law is not univerſally known. 


It is univerſally given, and if it is not known, and practiſed 


alike by all mankind, many of the firſt great principles of it 
are ſo in every human ſociety, even in thoſe of the leaſt civi- 


liſed people; whilſt the far greateſt part of the world are in- 


vincibly ignorant of the farſt principles of chriſtianity, without 
the knowledge of which, and without faith in which, they 
are all condemned to eternal puniſhment. 


 InsTzaD of making objections ſo inſufficient as theſe, and 


1 liable to be retorted, let the ſame men confeſs that the di- 


vine inſtitution of the law of nature reſts on fuller and 


more convincing proofs, both external and internal, than 


any that have been found, or could be given, of the divine : 


inſtitution of chriſtianity. The latter has all thoſe which the 
manner in which it was revealed, and the nature of it, al- 
| lowed it to have. But the manner in which the former has 
been revealed to mankind, as well as the matter of it, ad- 
| mitted of proofs of both kinds, much more evident, and 
much more proportioned to the human underſtanding. The 


* 
- 


good news of chriſtianity was publiſhed by Cyrisr and his 


Apoſtles ; it was confirmed by miracles, and the proof was 


no doubt ſufficient for the converſion of all thoſe who heard 
the publication of this doctrine, and ſaw the confirmation of 
it. One can only wonder, that any ſuch remained uncon- 
vinced. But this proof became, in a very little time, tradi- 
tional and hiſtorical : and one might be allowed to wonder, 


how the effect of it continued, and increaſed too, as the 


force of it diminiſhed, if the reaſons of this phaenomenon were 
not obvious in hiſtory. Nay, tho they are ſo, one may till 
wonder why they, who' propagate chriſtianity, have not met 

_ oftener with the anſwer which ETHELRED the Saxon king 


N 2 TO made 
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made to AuGusriN E, © 1 cannot abandon the religion of my 
* fathers, for one that yo would perſuade me to receive on the 
« authority of perſons quite unknown to me.” He came how- 
ever afterwards to a better ſenſe, either by the ſupernatural 
effects of grace, or by the natural effects of the cajolement or 
. importunity, perhaps, of BExTHz. The revelation of the law of 
nature is of another kind. Whether the word of God. is his 
word may be, and we ſee has, been, diſputed. by theiſts. 
But whether his works are his works, neither has been, nor 
can be, diſputed by any ſuch. Natural religion therefore being 
Glad on human nature, the work of God, and on the 
neceſſary conditions of human happineſs which are impo- 
fed by the whole ſyſtem of it, every man who receives the 
law of nature receives it on "Th own authority, and not on the 
authority of other men known or unknown, and in their 
natural ſtate as fallible as himſelf. The revelation is not 
communicated to him only by tradition and hiſtory: it is 
a perpetual, a ſtanding revelation, always made, always making, 
and as preſent 1 in theſe days, as in the days of Abau, to all 
his off-ſpring. The external proofs then, for theſe are pro- 
perly ſuch, of the divine inſtitution of the law of nature, are 

ee e to every theiſt. Let us examine the internal, and: 
compare them with the proofs that are contained in, or de- 
duced from, the i ſcriptures, to o ſhew their divine original. its 


VII. 


OW the unwritten law 1 God, ritten even in the 
hearts of men, how early 8 inſtinct diſpoſes them 
to receive it, is an object of knowledge, not of belief. We 
know that God exiſts, with a certainty little inferior to that 
which we have of our own exiſtence, | We know that he 
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has given us a law of our nature, with as great a certainty as 
inward conſciouſneſs and outward obſervation can give us: 


and by theſe means, by which we acquire all other ſeience, 
it is in the power of every rational creature to acquire as 


much of this ſcience as the ends of his being make it neceſſary 
that he ſhould. Natural law is founded in reaſon, watch 
every creature, that has it, may exerciſe, and the creature, 
that has it not, is not ſubject to the law. Chriſtianity is founded 
in faith; and faith proceeds from grace. He, who has not 
faith, cannot fulfil a law that conſiſts, at leaſt, as much in be- 
lieving as in practiſing: and whether he ſhall have grace, or 


no, does not depend on him. Thus the difference between the 


internal proofs of the two laws ſtands in one reſpect. The 
contents of the law of nature are objects of ſuch a certainty as 
the author of nature alone can communicate. The contents 
of the whole chriſtian ſtem. laid down in our ſcriptures, 
"Are objects of ſuch a probability as may force aſſent very rea- 
ſonably, in this caſe, without doubt; altho a concurrence of 


various circumſtances, improved by the credulity of ſome 
men and the artifice of others, has forced this aſſent in he i 


not very diſſimilar, - and wherein it would have been more 


reaſonably withheld. The difference here ſtated, between 
the manifeſtations of the will of God to man in i of 
nature and in every other law, is ſo true, that every other law 
is controuled by it, and could not paſs for the law of God if it 
was ſeen to be repugnant to | 


e former. To ſay nothing of 
the law given to Apam, nor of that given to Noan, accord- 


ing to the Jews, all orthodox writers think themſelves oblig- 


7; = to hold, for the honor of the moſai ical law, not only that 
there is nothing contrary to the a law enjoined. by it, 
* quod ea lege praccipitur non eſſe contra jus natu ae 
Gnorius ſays 5 


ke allo that all the bgettons of De y 175 


. 149) 


* Lib. i. c. 1, De jure Bel. & Fac. 3 


1 


| natural | 
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natural law are contained in it, „ contineri quidem in 
< facro illo corpore ſeu pentateucho,” as Mr. SELDEN ſays; 
tho he owns at the fame time that much chemical ſkill is 
neceſſary to extract them from it. That the chriſtian law 
is nothing elſe than the law of nature, enforced by a new re- 
velation, every friend to chriſtianity admits, and the worſt 


of it's enemies dares not deny, tho he denies the reality of 
the revelation. 


AnoTaER internal proof of the vine original of the law 
ol nature is the plainneſs and ſimplicity, which renders it in- 
telligible in all times and all places alike, and proportions it 
to the meaneſt underſtanding. It has been made intricate 
by caſuiſtry, that of lawyers and that of divines, as chriſtian | 
religion has been by theology. But there is a conſiderable 
difference between the two caſes. The firſt principles of na- 
tural religion are ſo fimple and plain, that caſuiſtry has no ap- 
parent pretence to meddle with them, no more than it would 
have if it pretended to teach us to ſee things that lie obvious 
before us, at a juſt diſtance, and exactly proportioned to our 
fight. Theſe principles want neither paraphraſe nor com- 
' mentary, to be ſufficiently underſtood ; whereas the very firſt. 
principles of chriſtian religion, concerning the fall and re- 
demption of man, are fo veiled in myſtery of language, that 
without a comment, or with one, and even with that of St. 
Paul., they give us no clear abd diſtinct ideas, nor any 
thing more than forms of ſpeech and words to pronounce. 
They who under this pretence, ſuch as it is, introduce rea- 
ſon where reaſon has nothing to do, explain what revelation 
has left unexplained, and define articles of faith which are 
either defined in the word of God, or which no mortal has 
-any right to define, introduce erwards their theology, un- 
der the name of moral theology, where that has s noxhing e E 
55 o, 
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do, and corrupt the unwritten law of God even with leſs 
uke than they corrupted the written. I charg e this 
double corruption upon them the more boldly, een every 
one, who is in the leaſt converſant in their writings, is able 
to bring numerous inſtances of both, and to ſhew, that I may 
keep to my preſent ſubject, how they have eſtabliſhed doctrines 
and decided caſes of conſcience, in dire& oppoſition to the 
moſt known and the moſt ſacred duties of natural religion, 
till they have rendered men infinitely worſe than they would 
have been in Hossts's ſtate of . without any religion 
or law, whatever. Two things alone have checked this tor- 
rent of iniquity, to ſome degree. The firſt has been the in- 
terpoſition of the civil power. The ſecond has been the in- 
ſuperable difficulty of determining men, generally and con- 
5-4 Fg and out of ſome peculiar circumſtances, to violate 
the — of their nature, as individuals, or as members of ſociety, 
buy precept, by example, or by any authority whatever. The 
light of nature, like cut of the N ay. be era la It can- 
mot: be eee, 


3 usr AN DIN all the abuſes of private al public m mo- 
1127 y, therefore, that the paſſions of ſome men may commit oc- 
caſionally, and that the particular intereſt of others may in- 
vite them to propagate, even under the maſk of religion, theſe 
two internal proofs of the divine inſtitution of the law of 
nature, the conſcious certainty that we have, and the 
plainneſs and ſimp ücity of it, are in their full force, and ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the ſame kind which any other revelation 
contains. It may ſeem ſtrange to many that the plainneſs and 


ö +. - Ub 


1 ſimplicity of the law of nature ſhould be brought as a proof 
of it's divinity. They have been accuſtomed to think that 
types, ſymbols, figures, dark enigmatical expreſſions, and 


ane ling that has ; the. appearance of, myſtery,” are as 
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tial les of a divine revelation! Such might a revelation 
made to ſuperior Beings appear to us; and ſuch would a reve- 
ation made to us concerning the divine nature, and the ſecret 
oeconomy of the divine providence, not only appear to be, 

but really be, myſterious and unintelligible, and therefore no 
rere at all. For this very reaſon, it is agreeable to all 
our ideas of wiſdom to believe, that no ſuch revelation was in- 
tended to be made to us. Such means could not be proportion- 


able to any end. The all- wiſe Creator could not mean to 
ave an explanation 
of his nature, and of the whole oeconomy of his providence, 
to be made by men who undertake both preſumptuouſſy, and 
who diſhonor both, as far as man may be ſaid "to! rer or 


diſhonor God, by all the filly paradoxes they advance dog- 


inform his creatures unintelligibly, nor to le 


matically, and bo having, for the moſt plat; : any juſt 
| notions even of the wiſdom and dignity of human conduct in 
ſuperior forms of life. Such myſterious means then could not 


have been effectual, unleſs our improvement in metaph yſical 
knowledge had been the end of divine wiſdom, which it 
would be impertinent to ſuppoſe: and if the an if of this wiſ- 
w us the per- 
fection of our nature, and to teach us to tend towards it in 


dom was to inform us of the divine will, to 


the purſuit of happineſs, ſuch means are quite unneceſſary. 


They are, therefore, i d to no yy” * e bee n 


5 fore, AR of God. 
Cr zAnxs88, 3 1 a true cor 
ture of things are the perfections of human, and much more 


of divine laws. Tho the nature of the univerſe, and the rules 


a every ſyſtem | 
enn ibu 


oy which God proceeds in the government o 

contained in it, of ours among the reſt, are 1 

yet is the nature of our own ſyſtem, as far as che morality of 
actions 1s concerned, ſuthciently known to us, and the laws 


niformity to che na- 
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ſeience, oe pO e AL 


of our nature a ſince W al from it. Here 


then is all the clearneſs, all the preciſion, and all the confor- 
mity to the nature of things that God can give, or man deſire. 
From hence we may, and we ought, to form our judgment 
of all laws that are aſſumed to be divine. They muſt not be 
incomprehenſible; ; becauſe, tho they proceed from the divine 
intelligence, they are adapted to the human. God does not 
ſhew his own nature in them. He ſhews us our nature, and 
our duty; by the firſt of which we ſtand in the loweſt 
relation of intellectual creatures to their Creator, and by the 
laſt in that of ſubjects and ſervants to a gracious and beneficent 
lord and maſter, who gives us laws neither ambiguous nor cap- 
tious, and Who commands us nothing which 1 it is not our in 


Fat to een es! 


Ayu BR ee! proof of the divinity of natur Law muſt 

not be paſſed over without mention. As all is ſimple and 
plain, nothing is mean nor trifling in it. This religion ſhews 
us a Supreme Being, veiled in — of his nature, but 
manifeſted in all his works, to be the true and only true ob- 
ject of our adoration. In the exiſtence he has given us, and in 


che benefits that attach us ſo ſtrongly to it, this religion ſhews 
him to be the firſt and greateſt obe of our gratitude ; in 


the eſtabliſhed order of things, ſubject to ſo many viciſſitudes 
and yet ſo conſtant, to be \ 4 reaſonable, as well as neceſſary 
object of our reſignation; ; and finally in the wants, diſtreſſes, 
and dangers, Which theſe viciſſitudes bring frequently _ 
us, to be the comfortable object of our hope: in which hope, 


the religion of nature will teach us, no doubt, to addreſs ies 
{elves to the Ai n ig l wa 5 
reſignation to 
religion will not * us ou pray, as 5 we informed omni- 


nanner oonſiſtent with an entire 


ed. W ith nipetence, as thoſe who * ag 
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tend to be the moſt reformed among chriſtians are accuſtomed 
to do; nor to make religion a ſervice of ſhew and outward 
geſture, as your pretended catholic church has done. The 
religion of nature teaches to worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth, 
that is inwardly and ſincerely. It neither confounds ſp ititüal 
pride and enthuſiaſm, nor theatrical pomp and ſuperſtitious 
rites, with devotion. Fraud, envy, malice, ſilent and ſecret 
vices, more dangerous often to ſociety than thoſe of greater 
eclat, have Arbe behind the former. The latter, tho they 
affect the ſenſes without touching the heart, have paſſed in 
general, and ſtill paſs, for divine worſhip. God has been 
ſerved, in a manner which the moſt ſanguinary tyrant would 
abhor, by ſome people. By others, with all the circumſtances 
of that low adulation Which earthly monarchs require, and 
whereof the prieſts themſelves have claimed a ſhare. That 
there is a middle proceeding fit to be obſerved, between a 
theatrical worſhip and a worſhip ſtripped of all outward ſo- 
lemnity and pomp, I am ready to admit, In this, and in a 
multitude of caſes, the law of nature or right reaſon may ap- 
prove ſuch laws and inſtitutions as nature or reaſon has not pre- 
ſcribed; becauſe they may be proper, and even neceflary 
means to promote the obſervation of this law. But then they 
ought to paſs for forms directed to this purpoſe, for human 
not for divine ordinances. Let the prieſt wear a ridiculous 
cap and breaſt-plate, or fringes and bells on his robe, but 
let it not be ſaid that the Sa es Being took care of E at- 


tire, or that ſuch trifles ; as theſe were the inſtitutions of divine 
wildom. 


| Tas ERE 18 nothing in the law of nature unworthy the author 
of it; and much leſs can it, or does it, contain any thing 
inconſiſtent with itſelf. The rules by which God governs even 
the yu to which we belong au are unknown to us; but this 


we 


e 
med © += LE 
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But there is no room to di: 
nonconformit of ſuch a re 
given to all his human creatures, enacted in the conſtitution 
of their nature, and diſcernible by the uſe of thoſe faculties 
be has given them likewiſe, . is a rule ſufficient for this pur- 


tertained, ever fi 
cerning the exiſtence of evil: as well as good, and concerning 


revelation God nas 
knowledge . we 


his wiſdom, we. n have a certain and E i rule by 
which | to Judge 0 
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we 13 moſt certainly, that he cannot command in parti- 


_ cular, what he forbids in general. He who has made be- 


nevolence to all rational beings the fandamental law of our 
nature, can never command ſome to rob, or to murder others; 
to uſurp on the rights of their fellow creatures, and to exter- 
minate whole nations. In ſhort, the internal proofs of the 
divinity of the law of nature, both poſitive and negative, are 
ſuch as render this law the true criterion of every law and re- 


ligion that pretend to the fame original. It may be diſputed, 
perhaps, whether our abſtract notions of the moral 1 and 
unfitneſs of things afford a fufficient rule, whereby to judge 


of the truth of any religion that i is  faid to come from God. : 
pute, whether the conformity or 
ligion | to. that law. which God. "a 


pole. Was it otherwiſe, we ſhould have no ſufficient rule at 
all. Men might diſpute eternally about the dictates of right 
reaſon, and the 27 of God would be entirely out of the 


| . ; or it would be made determinable by an in- 


eterminable qui 1 „ what thoſe eternal fitneſſes and 
unfitneſſes of 


* are, according to w ich, and in a 
L the will of God muſt proceed, 


dependency on whit 


and be fignified to his creatures. That this "ond be 


ſo, is evident in the different o pinions that have been en- 


4414 or 


nce theology was made a ſcience, con- 


the diſtribution of. them, But if we. confine ourſelves to the 
a made of his will i in his works, and to the 
have Dm his will is neceſfarih determined by 


8 ; queſtion 
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queſtion eaſily anſwefed. What ought this will to be, is a 
queſtion we cannot preſume to anſwer without abſurdity and 
impiety both. To anſwer the firſt, we need to go no higher 
| than the moral C obligations that ariſe in our own ſyſtem, and I 
of which we have very adequate ideas. To anſwer the laſt, 
we muſt go up to the nature of the author of nature, and to 
a multitude of other natures, the aſſuming of which puts the 
Supreme Being juſt in the caſe of his creature man-. The na- 
ture of the human ſyſtem is independent on man; and yet he 


is obliged to derive the rules of his conduct from it. Juſt ſo, upon 


this aſfiraptiong dhe abſtract natures asd ene alleoes of 
hings are independent on God; and yet God was obliged to 
make, and is obliged to govern his ſyſtem according to them. 
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God is pleaſed to exerciſe his ſupreme power in this ſyſtem 
beyond which we have no concern, We do not ſee the di- 
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even neceſſarily, deducible from thence, we may acquire not 
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» his manner, and we 
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s certain, as plain, as important and as conſiſtent as 

_ the law of nature is, it has been blended with many 
abſurd and contradictory laws, in all ages and countries, by. 
legiſlators who publiſhed them, ſometimes in their own name, 
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and e "the name of God, as well as wich cuſtoms . 
of the fame kinds, which; if they aroſe independent on laws, 
obtained the force of in Evusz81us, in the firſt book of 
his evangelical preparation, gives a long catalogue of them; 
and he gives it for a very good purpoſe, to ſhew in ſeveral 
inſtances how ſuch laws and cuſtoms as theſe had been re- 
formed by the goſpel, that is, by a law which renewed and 
confirmed and ple er the original law of nature. Skxrus 
Er IxIcus, an antient, and Mo raN R, a modern ſceptic, 
collected numerous examples of the ſame ſort but to a very, 
bad purpoſe; to ſhew, if they had been able, that there is 

no ſuch thing as a fixed dla law, of nature, which 


” obliges all men at all times alike. They ſought it where! it is 


not 8 be found, and, not finding it there, concluded it was 
to be found no Where. This doctrine has been promoted by 
pyrrhonians, ſceptics, and academicians, between whom it 
is neither hows nor worth our while to diſtinguiſh, as well 
as by dogmatical atheiſts; for they who doubted of God's 
_ . exiſtence, or who denied it, could not fail to doubt of, or 
to den vl the exiſtence of his law. Of all theſe, it will be RE. 
| Hieient to mention the admired Carnzap xs, the ſum of whoſe 
diſp utation upon this ſubject LactanTivs has preſerved; and 
altho it be one of thoſe trite common- place citations which 
abound in learned writings, yet it deſerves a particular men- 
tion; becauſe it expreſſes, in very few words, the full abſur- 
dity of thoſe who deny a natural law, and points out the two 
N blunders on which weir Wee reaſoning Proceeds. - | 


Ca RNE ADES | then. affirmed, * 40 that laws were. made by 
| 4 | : 2 ” 12 0 4 F . 

| © 1 ſibi h. homines ro. uiilitate Gail, in varia pro moxibus, et ud 
eoſdem pro temporibus fa acpe mutata; jus autem naturale nullum eſſe. Qmfies et 
homines, et alias animantes, ad utilitates ſuas, natura ducente, ferri: proinde, aut 


nullam eſſe juſtitiam, aut ſi ſit aliqua, WY: ef ſtultitiam; quoniam b 
noceret alienis commodis conſulens. = 


0 , men, 
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ngen, for their utility; that they were > therefore v various, as 
ce the charadters of thoſe who made ti them; and, changeable 
ce among the ſame men, according to the various circum- 
ce ſtances of time: but that there was no law of nature. 
( That alk _ and all ene were carried to their ſeveral 


cc 
cc 
1. 


ce would! Nurs «themes a 7 Bf WS. "wo 
both thoſe which we call civil am ; 
laws of nations, that they are various as | e char 
men, and changeable as the circumſtances of time, no one 
will deny. But will it follow, that there is no el thing as 
a natural law, ſuch as the wifeſt Phiboſophers, and eyen the 
antient poets have acknowh dged, altho a little confuſedly 
according to their cuſtom, yet in plain and direct appoſition: 
to this doarine? a law, neither Weed by men, nor enacted 2 
by human authority, © neque hominum ingeniis excogita· 935 
c tam, neque ſcitum aliquod populorum?” a law not coaeval 
with the divine mind, as TuiLy would have it, when he ſays 
© orta autem eſt Gaal cum mente divina;” but ſuch a law, 
as he deſcribes in the words that ſtand immediately before 
__ theſe, a law proceeding from the nature of things, © ratio p pro- 
„ fecta à rerum natura; a law which did not begin when it 


; 


was firſt reduced into writing, quae non tum denique. inci- 
<« pit lex eſſe cum ſeripta eſt,” pal when it firſt exiſted ſee | 


tum cum orta eſt: and it exiſted firſt, when that fyit 
of nature, from which it reſults, unde profecta eft,” 1 5 i 
to exiſt? The firſt part therefore of this academical dechamation 

proved nothing againſt natural law; and CaRN EAD ES might 
as well have affirmed, that the Athenians had no laws before. 
SOLON, becauſe SOLON gave them ſome; or r that * were 


2 TvLLy de leg. 2 15 3 
kuf 


ty 


of E 8 SAYS. „ö 


OF) at Rome before SxxTUs Tap caviſhed Luckz- 
11A, becauſe there was no written law before that time which 
forbid them. The ſecond part, contains two blunders, that 
run into one another. It is a blunder, ſurely to aſſume, that 
men, and all other animals, are N oe Þ indiſcriminateiy by 
nature to their end, utility; without diſtinguiſhing between 
natural inſtin& common to both, and ſuperior reaſon peculiar 
to man. It is a blunder furely to aſſume, in conſequence, 


that ſince utility i is their object, juſtice is a folly. Men may 

have pleaſure, to whicl in ting hurries them, — they Can- 

not have happineſs, to which reaſon leads them, without juſ- 

tice, according to what has been already laid down: and it is 
wiſdom therefore, not folly, to + Dar the firſt in ſome in- 
ſtances, in every inſtance where the leaſt incompatibility. is 
found between them, that we may ſecure the laſt, The 
: good of individuals i is ſo cloſely connected with. the good => 
ſociety, that the means of promoting one cannot be med 

from hole of promoting the other: and SoeraTEs was in 

the right to curſe the men, who firſt divided, in opinion, 

r that cohered, in nature, morality. and utility 3,175 qui 

<« primum haec natur cohaerentia opinione diſtraxiſſent. * I | 
might have quoted the latter part of what LACTANTIUS makes 
Canngapss fay, and which is ſaid to ſhew the great hurt 
that juſtice would do, in order to Thew | more truly. the great 

hurt that injuſtice. does, If the Romans, and all thoſe * were 
poſſeſſed of empire, had been obliged to reſtore to every. 
people the unjuſt uſurpations they TY made upon them, theſe 
conquerors would have been oblie ed to return to their huts. 

and to their antient denury, « 181 caſas eſſe redeundum, Ee 

hy in egeſtate et miſeriis jacendum.” But it is almoſt too 
trifling to deſerye mention;  fince, transferred from the law 

of nations to the laws of articular ſocieties, it © Jecs to 
Juſtice the great miſchief of o liging a robber to reſtore to the 


Torr. hy Off. 1. 3. 


owner 


law, are the arbitrary dictates of me 
ſame men by the force or fraud of f others, hd ee "wy 
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owner what he has ſtolen from him, and denies that reſtitution . 
is Joſh altho reparation of i iryuriee is plainly eſſential to Aer. 


Is we had all the roles that 1 been ns concern- 


ing the laws, inſtitutions, | cuſtoms, , and manners of the dif- 
' ferent ſocieties of men, we ſhould be rather perplexed than : 


informed concerning the true ſyſtem of natural law; and 


MonTacNE might challenge his readers, pretty ſafely, to 
ſhew him any one of theſe which had the ſeal of univerſal ap- 


probation. But even this would not ſerve his purpoſe, nor 


afford any proof againſt the exiſtence of a law which human 
reaſon collects from the human ſyſtem, as he vainly imagined 


in his zeal for pyrrhoniſme, The laws of nature axe f uly 


what my lord Bacon ſtiles his aphoriſms, the laws of laws. 


Civil wa are always imperfect, and often falſe deductions 
from them, or applications of them; nay, they 
many inſtances, in direct oppoſition to them. It follows 
from hence, not that there is no natural law, but that civil 5 
laws have been made without a ſuffcient and conſtant, 5 
to it. Erroneous opinions of philoſophers, unreaſonable. i 


ſtand, in 


tutions of legiſlators, are often derived from the print ip es of 
nature, and may be traced up to them. The 5 from 


which they flowed was pure. They grew foul in their courſe; 
and no wonder they ſhould, ſince the channels thro which 5 


they paſſed were intected e human paſſions, human = 


judices, and human ignorance. - Such laws, as cannot be 


of all 
nere will, impoſed on 


traced up even under theſe ee to the origin A 


education and cuſtom. 


Tuls is the law of nature hid rats our * ght by all theſe 
variegated clouds of civil laws and cuſtoms, as he divine au- 


thor. 


b 


ff E 8 8 x Y 8 105; 


thor & it Is by thoſe of ſuperſtition and Ard theology. 
Some gleams o true light may be ſeen thro them. But they 
render it a dubious light, and it can be no better to thoſe who 
have the keeneſt ſight, till theſe interpoſitions are removed. 
Then, indeed, the objects appear in their full and genuine luſtre 
to. every Gight z for that which hid them both could affect g 


N neither. 5 
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A N y Hypotheſes} NG "_— Ale to account » foe the 
_ beginning of civil ſociety,” for the nature of it, and 
— of 2 the ee to it. All of them have ſome degree of pro- 
. bability, and miglit have ſome ſhare in framing thoſe politi- 
4 cal congregations and unions, by which mankind has been di- 
N vided into diſtinct nations, and the great commonwealth, as 
the ſtoicians called it not improperly, into diſtinct ſtares. L 
But no one of theſe muſt paſs for univerſal, nor be ſuppoſed 
to have done the work alone. In general we may ſay, that 
the foundations of civil or political ſocieties were laid by na- 
ture, tho they are the creatures of art. Societies were begun 
by inſtinct, and improved by experience. They were diſj- 
turbed early; perhaps as ſoon as they were formed, both 
from within and from without, by the paſſi ons of men: and 
they have been maintained ever ſince, in oppoſition to them, 
1 er edly, and under great viciſſitudes, by human rea- 
ſon, which is exerciſed in particular ſyſtems of law for parti- 
cular ſtates, in leagues and covenants between ſtate and ſtate, 
and in tacit agreements that oonſtitute what 1 is ee cal- 
led the law, of nations. 
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Tux firſt principles of every thing, that requires Numa 
underſtanding and human induſtry to be employed about 


it, are rightly laid 1 in, nature ; ti 2y are obvious to our ſearch, 


and we are able to diſcover and purſue, the conſequences of 


them in ſpeculation and in practice. But in doing this, we 
are left, as I may fay, to ourſelves. We owe the firſt diſco- 
veries to our own obſervation, and the. progreſs. we make af- 
terwards to the ſtrength of our own. underſtandings, to our 
application and indy. We: may do this well or ill; we 
may do too little or ae t too much, according to the uſe, 
nd the right or wrong jud 
for the % bona 
much”, i nothing ele- [ihiigeat f 


JOY F N 


- "mm is in | great aſus e in 1 caſelof ci poltey | 
In this we are not left to ourſelves, | We are not left to make 
in conſequence of it, by the 
dings. We are led to it by 
the hand of God, as it were, and even before we have the 

full uſe of our underſtandings. When God made man, he 


the diſcovery, nor to proceed, 
ſtrength of our own underſt: a 


made a creature, the happineſs of whoſe being depend 
his ſociability with animals of his own 

therefore a ſociable animal, an anime 
immediate pleaſure and advantag e of ſociety. The neceſſity 

of natural precedes that of artificial ſociety; and the former, 


which is connected by inſtinct, prepares: us for the latter, to 
capable 
of both in their turns. The infa cannot conceive the na- 
onſtitute civil ſociety, any more 


which we are ace . by reaſon We are made 


ture of thoſe covenants that d 


than he can Propagate his ſpecies. on Neither his a Cor) nor 
bst BV 2 FRY TT MY 1 5 11 


his 


4 


e. Js Nat, Dean. Fs 


Tr nt, we inglev; of our faculties; MW 
ma and mala OO” that mito On whe woes fo 


ſpecies. He made him 
capable of feeling the 


1 


3 


1 


with which you ſuppoſe that the world began. 


dor duration: of thi 


men were as good, any more 


ſuch 4 Mate, as Hosgss « afſum 


e 
tradition does. To ſup 


mud, as the E 24. 


| of E S 8 A 8. 


his corporeal powers are arrived at their maturity. The igno- 
rant man does not know them, becauſe he has not informed 
himſelf, nor been informed by dither” about them: and he who 
is: born ſtupid is out of the caſe. I ſay this the rather, to ex- 
poſe once more the futility of that Aaaldegt which has been 
mentioned already. To prove that the child, whilſt he is a child, 
and the ignorant man, whilſt he is ignorant, can neither inſtitute 


107 


a ſociety, nor comprehend the nature of it it , ſerves to no other 


purpoſe, than tom poſe tö ſhumber a reader of common ſaga- 
cap; wks perceives at one glance the dif 7220 len 88, tho equal- 
ly true, in which'men are reckoned qualified for civil lociety, 
and fiſhes to ſwim, or birds to fy,” or, oaks to bear acorns*. 


Ertan! fl | 1 {43 


You 5 het have given beautiful dedeiptiont Ufa a golden age, 


Some vene- 


rable fathers of the church have given much th 


he ſame de- 
riptions of another golden age, with which they ſuppoſe 
that iti is to end, a 


d which will make ſome amends for the 
paradiſaical ſtate, fince the latter 4 is to 
-oaxinue a thouſand year Now; tho I do no belicve that 
an 1 bel eve that other animals 
were as tame, by nature, as you repreſent them to have been 
in the primacval world; yet Ide het” belleye neither, that 
ed, ever did, or could exiſt, nor 

chat men ever were in a ſtate of abſblute'3 1ndivi vality at any 
on of civil ſociety, How they came 
el us no better than 1 gr 
poſe that the firſt of humati kind were 
quickened-1 into: life byithe ſun n, and were animated ſtems . 


ans did, 1 1 ne according Y to Dropoxvs 5 
Sicurus, would be too abſurd; „Neither could wi 


el conceive, 11 


the — was admitted, how theſe human infects were 


12 5 vid. PurrEx. Th vil. c. 1. 


* able? 
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able to provide for their wants, and to rear themſelves up to 
manhood, whatever we aſſümd the phyſical conſtitution of 
the would to have been at that time. If we are perſuaded 
then, that this world, and the ikfabitants of it had a begin- 
ning in time, we uſt of neceſſity aſſume that the firſt men 
and the firſt women, or that one man and one woman at 
| leaft, were produced in full ſtrength and vigor of body and 
mind, prompted by inſtinct to an act of which they might 
not foreſee. the eee and prompted by ſelf-love, when 
they ſaw it, to love themſelves f in their children, and to nurſe | 
£ and educate their off ſpring. 1 5 


| Tavs natdral ſocieties and paternal governments beat. * 
ſhall not inquire how far the latter is founded in that blind 
act of generation, whoſe motive and end is the mutual plea- 
ſure of man and woman alone. Much leſs ſhall I miſpend 
any time in comparing the opinion of Gxorius a, which is fa- 
vorable to paternal, with that of HoßBRS, Which 18 ſo to ma- — 
ternal authority b. This only I will obſerve, by the way, that 
if Honsxs advanced a paradox, it was fuch an one as he might 
have maintained with advantage againſt Gxorius, and even 
with more againſt FILMER, who left the word mother out of _ 
his quotation of the fifth commandment.  Grortus did not 

preſume thus far, but he gives the preference to paternal au- 


thority, in the caſe of any diſpute between the two, on ac- - 


count of the pre-eminence of the ſex, ( ob ſexus pracſtantiam.” 
Another writer would have urged, that if the right of parents 
over children was acquired by generation, as Gnor ids c af- 
firmed, the right of the mother ought to be preferred, in 
a any diſpute, fince her right By generation | can never 


a) Lib. ii. c. 5. b) De Cive c. Es. £1 586K 
c) Generatione jus acquiritur Emmen in liberos 


N of E 8.8. Y 8. 5544 1 99 | 
be doubtful; the father's may. She is always a real mother: 

he may be often a reputed father, and the argument © ob 
« ſexus praeſtantiam” is, in this particular inſtance, more ap- 
plicable to the woman. But howeyer this may be, the pa- 
ternal authority, ariſing from education, is clear: and that 
inſtinct, which determines parents to take care of their chil- 
dren, gives them, by the lay of nature, all that authority over 
them“, without which BY, could not take this care. This 


authority is and muſt be abſolute, whilſt their children are 


* 


d : Y is 4 * 3 1 . 48 1 343 ahn 1 4 F249 79 5] ” 
unable to judge for, and to direct themſelves. It becomes 
f # 3 5 6 : PE no $4.3 14h Cat 3 41141901 11 m* 4t M3 3: a *. 1 1 
limited, when their children are able to do this without their 
help, and yet continue to live in the ſame family. It ceaſes, 
when their children go out of their family, and acquire inde- 


pendency, or even paternal dominion of their own, | 


 Tavs far the law of nature is plain: and this is ſufficient to 
ſhew, how we are led by the hand of God, that is, by the cir- 
cumſtances in which he has ordained that we ſhould be born; 
by the neceſſary dependance, of children, by the inſtinct of 
parents, by information, by habit, and finally by reaſon; 
how we are led, I fay, to civil thro natural ſociety, and are fit- 


Wo 


ted to be members of one, by having been members of the 


: 
F 4 


other. This, is the caſe of every one in particular, and has 
been that of mankind colledtively conſidered. 


perhaps, from their creation united in one great ſociety, ſpeak- 

Ee, oP Mie wh, rl 
ment; or too perfect by their nature to need the reſtraint of 
any. But mankind is conſtituted very differently: and altho 
the natural law of our whole ſpecies be the ſame, yet we are 
by nature incapable, 'on many accounts, of uniting under one 


* 


Oo, ; iniow 


form 
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form of government, 1 of ſubmitting to one rule of life. 


Our acer approaches to this ſtate are vaſtly diſtant from it; 
and even theſe were made by flow degrees, "Jag with great 
variety of imperfection; W nature herſelf by divecice the 
firſt; made all the reſt the more ehſy, as the made them the 
more neceſſary. -* Men wereinever ut of ſociety; for if they | 
were divided 5 into o/ families before they” were aſſembled into na- 
tions, they were in ſociety ſtill from tlieir original: and the 
want of comprehending that which is natural, and that Which 
is artificial, properly Nit 9 iſhed;: under he" fame” general 
term, has produced much confuſion in reaſoning- on this fu 
ject, and has ſerved» to maintain” many A kale argument. 
BavLs*, for inſtance; denies that the peace the happineſs, 
and even the - preſervation of mankind, depend on ſociety. 
How does he ſupport his paradox? As ill at Leaſt, as he ſup- 
ports the inutility of religion to government. „He eites Saliuser 
to prove that the Aborigines in Italy, and the Getulians and 
the Lybians in Africa, had neither laws, nor magiſtrates, nor 
forms of government. He cites Poxoxtus Maia, 2 nd he 
might have cited many other authorities antient and n kk 
to much the ſame purpoſe; for authors, by re ec Ny ng © 
another, propagate the fame miſtakes very often, and incre 
the number of e without Nee oft 


he longs : 


and this Vis W quit Kd bert if the 0 lag 1 made 


for him in this place, for he Andes it in all thoſe where it do 


make for him, how much authors are apt to exaggerate in in 


their deſcriptions, and the characters they draw. How bar- 


barous were thoſe nations, who broke thie Roman empire, repre- 
ſented to be, the Goths for example, or the Lombards? and 
La Wien e came to ſettle in Tear, and to be better AS, ? 
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wp much leſs bark. did. they appear, even than the ; 
Greeks and the Romans? what prudence i in their g 


ernment ? 
what wiſdom i in their laws? But I touch this a infiſting 
on it. Let it be, that the Aborigines, the Getulians, the LY 
bians, and the inhabitants of the inward parts of Africa, had 


neither written laws, nor civil magiſtrates, will it follow that 


they had no cuſtoms which were among them equivalent to 


laws, no. fathers nor, elders that ſupplied the place of civil 
mag iſtrates, no forms of govern 
| thoſs of civil government? , 


rnment: becauſe they had not 
Will it follow, in Rare that they 
lived without ſociety, becauſe they lived without political ſoci- 


"ap 


_ ety? The very paſſage cited from Poνο s n ſhews the 
contrary. They were diſperſed in families indeed, and theſe 
families were 90 
any joint confultations. en familias ballen et ſine lege | 
— dilperſi, mhil in commune conſultant.” fuſt ſo are 
the Arabs 9 
* 1 abond p 


yerned by no law, common to them all, nor by 


che deſart, many of the TFartartz and other 
f 0 Ne at this day, not united by any natio- 


1114 


na Saen, : but ſo far from being without ſociety or 
government, that their | ſeyeral families, or tribes, or hordes, 
are ſo many. ſocieties, and often better regulated than thoſe 
that appear to be more civiliſed. Bavynzs; and the au- 


thors 0 cites, had nothing 1 in their minds but political ſo- 


cieties of human inſtitution, and did. not advert to thoſe. chat 
are Fg When. he affirmed, that theſe 1 people multi- 


1 d. ve 
10 liel .C ee | 


d themſelves witbout living in ſociety,” 


life is abfolutelymeceſlary to the preſervation of the human 
ce,” I t | not enough conſider, that it was impoſfible 
uld.” 91 keene ming ſbcieties, and that he / 
"a5 well, that a country, oner- run with in 
e 115 oe in it, becauſe ele 
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hority of; theſe examples, that ſocialſn 
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Avr IENT r traditions, ſacred and e ait imperfect 


and uncertain ſoever they are, give us ſufficient reaſon, by 


their concurrence in this general account, to believe that 


mankind was at firſt diſperſed in families, which formed fo 
many diftin& ſocieties under paternal government. The mo- 
faical hiſtory contains the deſcent of one, that of SETH, 
down to the flood. There was no need of mentioning q at 
of Cain, which. was to be wholly deſtro red in this terrible 
cataſtrophe. The deſcent of the family of SuM, after the 
flood, is moſt carefully recorded, and thöle of HAM and of 
JarusrT are occaſionally Mentors for which difference a 
very good reaſon may be found, fince the genealogy of the 
patriarchs, and of the people of God, was to be deduced from 
Seu. Our divines Ga a further reaſon The Meſſiah was 
to proceed, above two thouſand years afterwards, from a 
branch of the ſame family: and therefore the greateſt care 
poſſible was taken to preſerve the genealogy, as well as to 


perpetuate the race; of the latter of which” PArRiex gives a. 


maoſt remarkable nfl" in his commentary' on Geneſis. ' Tf 
the daughters of Lor committed inceſt with their father, we 
are not to aſcribe it to unnatural luſt, but to their innocence, 
their ſimplicity, and a laudable concern for the preſervation 'of 


their father's family; for they believed all mankind deſtroyed, 
according to IaENÆUs; or, at leaſt, they might believe that 


none were left who might go in unto them, ** juxta morem 
& univerſae terrae.* "Ous learned biſhop afſymes, much more 
ingeniouſly and with greater regard to virgin modeſty, that 
theſe young women had the ſame eager deſire, which then 


poſſeſſed the hearts of good people, to fulfil the promiſe of 
the Meſſiah. It was that which Poe chem on x has otherwiſe 
£ 9 Vid. lib. Cen. c xix. Nee: ia} 


is, , monſtrous 
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monſtrous crime. It was that which ſanctified it, in the in- 
tention, tho not in the event; for the two accurſed races of 
Moabites and Ammonites were the fruits of this inceſt, 
XI. 
HAVE not ſpoken of this family to ae the anecdote 
juſt mentioned, inſtructive and edifying as it is, but to 
thew, by an illuſtrious example, what the firſt ſocieties of 
men were, and how civil ſocieties aroſe out of natural, as na- 
tural ſocieties aroſe out of one another. When any of theſe 
grew too numerous to inhabite the ſame country, or diſſen- 
tions aroſe among them, as it happened in the cafe of Azza- 
Hau and Lor, 50 of Esau and Jacos afterwards, they ſepa- 
rated. When the father of the family preferred one of his 
ſons to all the reſt, as ABRAHAMH had done, and as it was ne- 
| ceſſary y that aA ſhould do in order to give Jacos the pre- 
eminence over Es au, and the Iſraelites over the Idumeans, the 
families ſeparated likewiſe, and new families were ſormed by 
the ſwarms that iſſued from antient hives. The increaſe of 
families was not only great in thoſe prolific ages, as we may 
obſerve by the numerous poſterity of the two brothers Es au 
and Jacon; ; but we may conclude, from reaſon and analogy 
both, that if families ſometimes ſeparated, they ſometimes 
1 too, for mutual conveniency; and chat in this manner 
ſeveral little dynaſties were Famed, which had more ſettled 
eſtabliſhments than the vagabond families. How little theſe 
dynaſties were, we m pl dge by the defeat which AsRanam 
gave, with an army o Jak hundred and eighteen of his ſer- 
vants, to the four kings who had beat the five, and pillaged 
Soon and GoMokRAH. There has been much LEE diſpute. 
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ManzTHo more, very probably, than he did the truth, have 
delivered them down to us in ſuch a broken, tranſpoſed, 

interpolated condition, that nothing almoſt which is probable 
can be collected from them. W hy ſhould we not believe, that 
his thirty dynaſties were cotemporary, not ſucceſſive? Why 


ſhould the Egyptians not have been under the dominion of 5 


ſeveral petty Kings, as well as their neighbours, when the 
title of king was beſtowed ſo very liberally? On the whole, 
it cannot be doubted, I think, that the firſt ſocieties of men 


were thoſe of families formed by nature and governed 53 na- 


tural law, nor that kingdoms and Rates were the ſecond. 


Nt16nuB0URHOOD, an intercourſe of good offices, and, in a 


word, mutual conveniency, might give a beginning, by the union 
of independent families under compacts and covenants, to 


civil ſocieties. But the principal cauſe of ſuch artificial or po- 


litical unions was of a very different kind. We cannot ſuppoſe, 
that all the members of every family lived in a ſtate of unin- 
terrupted concord. There was a quarrel, and one brother 


aſſaſſinated another, even in the family of the firſt man. But 
ſtill in ſocieties, as confined as theſe, the father's eye was over 
the whole community ; paternal authority, not the royal fa- 


therhood of that ridiculous writer FIIMERR,; was always ready to 


interpoſe, and the remedy of ſeparation. was always at hand 
when every other failed. The ſtate of mankind altered ex- 


tremely when families had been long ſeparated, whatever the 
cauſe of ſeparation was; and when the natural bands were 
not only looſened, but loſt and forgot in the courſe of gene- 


rations; when there was no longer any regard to one common 


anceſtor; when there was no authority to interpoſe between 
different people, and to influence and direct their conduct, as 
paternal authority had done, where different members of the - 


fame family were alone concerned; then mutual i NE be- 
Came more e frequent, and their conſequences more atal 


As 


1 
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As faſt as the diſtributionof mankind into families, and as 
paternal government ceaſed, men went out of a natural into 
a political ſtate. The former was ſo little What is has been 
cofiflſetntel) a ſtate of individuality, that individuality could 
never be properly aſcribed to creatures born in ſociety, and 
members of it as ſoon as born. Individuality belongs to com- 
munities, not to perſons. Families might be conceived as in- 
dividuals, tho not men: in the ſtate of nature; and civil ſo- 
cieties much mote ſo in the political ſtate. The reaſon is 
plain. We have a natural ſociability, that is, we are deter- 
mined by ſelf-Iove to ſeek our leads and our utility in ſo- 
ciety; as it has been ſaid; but when theſe ends are once ſuffici- 
ently anſwered, natural ſociability declines, and natural inſo- 
ciability commences. The influence, of ſelf-love reaches 1 no 
further. Societies become in all reſpects individuals, that is, 
they have no regard to others except relatively to themſelves; 
and ſelf-love, that promoted union among men, promotes 
5 diſcord:aming them. Like the philoſopher, of MaLuzszuny's 
wild men, they act as if they had a right to all they can 
acquire by fraud or force : and a ſtate of war, ſo far from 
being the cauſe, has been the effect of forming diſtinct ſocie- 
ties, tho by the general plan of nature the propagation of 
mankind makes it neceſſary to form them. Such. i is, Our in- 
conſiſtency, fuchia are the en en hat nige in bi 
man charakter. 1 201 nd bag . arm 0 5 
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experience; the bees, I fay, co-operate viſibly to one end, 
the general good of their reſpective communities, not by 
choice, nor compact, moſt probably, nor by authority neither, 

for their monarchs have no ſtings to puniſh the diſobedient 


or the lazy; but by one invariable- and conſtant direction, 


that of inſtinct. If reaſon could ſupply the place of in- 
ſtint, be always at hand, and determine with as much 


fois” men might be as 800d citizens as bees. But the ra- 
tional creatures neglect their reaſon, or degrade her, in the 


intellectual oeconomy, and make her the vile inſtrument of 


„their appetites and paſſions. This is ſo much the caſe, that 


men would have been what Honzzs aſſumes that they were, 
" the divine wiſdom had not conſtituted. them fo that they 


are, as ſoon. as they, come into the world, members of ſocie- 


ties which are formed by inſtinct and improved by reaſon. 
What reaſon cannot do 55 herſelf, ſhe does in ſome. degree 


by the adventitious helps. which experience enables her to ac- 


quire, by orders and rules of government which every man 
concurs to maintain; becauſe every man is willing to controul | 


the paſſions and reſtrain the exceſſes of others, whatever in- 


dulgence he has for his own. I ſaid, in ſome degree; for, even 


with theſe adventitious helps, reaſon e human ſocieties 
unequally, and by a perpetual conflic 
ſerves, thoſe of bees in one uniform tenor, and without any 


conflict at all. The polions x rebel ag nft reaſon: Þ but inſtinct 


18 reaſon and paſſion both. 
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1 Fa live nth, 1984 in F ſeveral les, 24 Have 0 


much advantage over men in domeſtic life. | But their ſocia- 


bility goes no further, Whenever any of theſe families, for 
to ſuch they may be. compared, tranſmigrate, or {end out 
colonies to ſeek new habitations, cruel wars enſue, if you will 


take the word of — as good a naturaliſt at leaſt as 


Howes, 


whereas inſtinct pre- 
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Hou R, for it. I have red ſomewhere, en thought 
God had thus determined them, to ſet an example of making 


war to men. I had rather believe the father miſunderſtood 
or belied; and aſſume, that the ſame, 


inſtinct governs theſe 
animals no longer, when they: forſake the hives; 2 i that their 
own terocity, or that of their kings, carries them to all the 
exceſſes of inſociability. Every TW is a Joa an, or an Ar- 
WA,, and under his command |, -: * 


© 4 f EF * 1 


Je FFA corpora bello 
« | Objecane, 1 chramque petunt per wulnera mortem. 


As long as he lives there! is no > compoſition, no peace, no truce 
to be = They fight 18 uſqu ue adi internecionem”. As ſoon 
as he falls, they, Ages f their 1 hive, and the family 
or. little Have is diſſoved. 
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Iris not quite | tz [oY in the PTY of Wund Their 
families « or hords, a and the colonies' they ſend out, unite ſome- 
times for mutual utility with” others, as I have hinted, Rea 
ſon, Which had cor operated with inflin before, takes the place 
of it now. They coalite amicably by covenants; they make 
laws by common conſent, and from being members of a na- 
tural, they become. ſuch of a political ſociety. It ſeems, how- 
ever, that the e po liticdl ſocieties have been more frequently 
formed by com olitions after wars, by a forced ſubmiſſion to 
the law. of Ty and by alſociations made to prevent 
conqueſt. . c eaſily conceive chat the inſociability of fami- 
lis, Fae the tron! belt 1 785 the weakeſt; and the weakeſt 
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the ſame family as well as « | 
ſufficient, on both theſe accounts, to maintain the ſame degree 
of peace and good order in communities more numerous, and 


it became neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
Nate of nature, to ſubſtitute artificial to natural governme 


This was not done all at once, 1 ſuppoſe, nor every where i in 
the ſame manner. But it ſeems mol b ptobable, that theſe g0- 
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unite againſt the ſtrongeſt. When larger communities were 


thus formed, the ſame inſociability, and therefore the ſame po- 


licy, contitiviedls 1o' that fear may be ſaid to have been a prin- 
cipal inducement in this manner to mankind, not to form ſo- 
cieties, as it has beer Dre 366 | bur 10 fubitur. to n 


government, | 


Coneireras; forthe by he univrvioh; difieteric ami 


were not only more numerous than any particular families, but 
they were compoſed of heterogeneous parts, of members un- 


connected by conſanguinity, or the habit of living together, 
and connected only by aceidental circumſtances, and the tye 
of covenants. Theſe circumſtances; or che diſpoſitions they 


had produced, mighe alter; and the tye of covenants, without 
a ſupreme power to enforce the obſervation of mem could 

not hold. Paternal authority, therefore, which had deen fuf- 
| ficient to maintain, in ſome degree, peace and good order 


in ſocieties compoſed of 4 few, and thoſe few members of 
the ſame ſociety, might be in- 


incorporated rather by art or by force, than by nature. Thus 


a power ſuperior to that of 
the fathers of families, and, as faſt as men went out of the 


bu 
1 
t. 


vernments were in general monarchical. ) Pknow! that ſome 


writers have thought otherwiſe; but they” have no more right 
to affirm than I have, Who am far from affirming. We muſt 
all gueſs, and probabilities muſt be weighed! It has been ſaid, 


« that when men, who were in a ſtate of natural 33 


and natural equality, reſolved by common conſent to ſub- 


mt 
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« mit themſelves to civil government, they.choſe the democra- 
« tical form, in order to keep this eee in their own 
c hands; and that the fathers of families, who had been uſed o 
independency, | muſt have concurred in the ſame choice“. 
Now the very reverſe of this ſeems more probable to me. The 
fathers of families, who could not all be kings upon this change, 
would have preferred ariſtocracy to democracy, and the multi- 
tude, would hate preferred monarchy to both. The former 
would have been deſirous to retain ſome image of their anti- 
ent authority, 57 the latter would have ſlided into a form of 
government that reſembled the paternal, to which they had 
been accuſtomed, much more eaſily than they would have 
conſtituted one entirely new, and the nature of which, for 
want of experience, would not have been very obvious to 
_ their apprehenſion. This eaſy tranſition, from paternal go 
vernment to monarchical, ſeems to have been very well un- 
derſtood by LyCURGUS, who, when he was adviſed to eſtabliſh _ 
a popular government in Sparta, bid his adviſer try in the firſt 
place to eſtabliſh democracy in his own family +. One may 
_ conceive. equally well how monarchy changed, by the abuſe 
of power, into ariſtocracy, or democracy; and how theſe 
changed, by the uſurpation of power, into monarchy. But 
the moſt antient traditions, and the authority of antient wri- 
ters, I think, concur in eſtabliſhing this matter of fact, that 
monarchy, I do not fay abſolute monarchy nor tyranny, was 
the firſt form of civil government. There are many paſſages 
to this purpoſe that might be collected, if it was worth my 
while. But there is one in the beginning of ARISTOTLE' s Po- 
litics ſo much in point that it muſt by no means be omitted. 
He ſays that regal government was the firſt; becauſe they, 


© who, OR their N ee ks: E, fiſh fate had been be- 
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ce fore that time under the ſame. regimen in families, which 
<« they afterwards continued in kingdoms.” 


1 «Now that the power of theſe kings was limited, as their 
kingdoms were ſmall, in the heroica ages. But ill they 
were kings, and not the leſs, but the more properly and 
the more truly ſuch, becauſe they were reſtrained from being 
tyrants, When TJusTIN fays, that in the beginning of things 
the government of people and nations was monarchical a, he 
confirms the opinion I am of. When he ſays that the people ; 
were bound by no laws, and that the will of princes held the 
place of laws b, we muſt not imagine that theſe firſt monar- 
chies were governments of mere will e. The tenor of tradition 
contradicts any ſuch propoſition. I Ps quote the autho- 
rity of Tavcypipss, and others, againſt it; but I chooſe to 
quote that of JosTIN himſelf againſt it, who ſays, in the 
ſame place, that it was not ambition, but a moderation tried 
and appraven by all good men, that raiſed up princes outN 
dignity. Thus the Medes, weary of that anarchy into which 
their Ait were fallen, choſe Dzjoces, a man famous for 
wiſdom, integrity, and Juſtice, to be their king. It was not 
by virtue of their royal prerogative that theſe firſt kings gave 
laws written or unwritten, permanent or occaſional; '® r it is 
probable, that in thoſe antient days there were few or no writ- 
ten. bodies of law : and you can tell better than Ican, whether 
Hou once mentions the word in his poems. But however 
this might be, the firſt kings had neither arbitrary nor legiſ- 
lative power by virtue of any regal, prerogative; on the con- 
trary, they were choſen kings, becauſe they were choſen le- 
giſlators, and the goodneſs of their laws recommended them 
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a) Principio rerum, gentium nationumque imperium penes reges erat. 
b) Populus nullis legibus tenebatur, arbitria principum pro legibus erant. 


o) Juſt. . i. e. 4; d) ---- Quos ad faſtigium hujus majeſtatis non ambitio 
popularis, ſed ſpectata inter bonos moderatio, provehebat. ib. 
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to the throne, and maintained them in it. The power of 
making laws was ſo far from being originally, and excluſively, 
annexed to monarchy, tho it ſometimes made monarchs, 
that Dxaco, who never was one, impoſed his laws, which 
were faid to be writ in blood becauſe of their extreme ſeverity, 
on the Athenians; ; that SoLow; who never would be one, re- 
pealed theſe laws, and eſtabliſhed others; and that Pis1sTRATus, 
who made himſelf one, far from repealing thoſe of Soon, 
: genere . by "then; T ih firſt Kings wete limited monarchs. 


They Eirned' the” f verelg ty by, great and good actions, held 
it from their pe bl and W 


| re {countable to their people for 
the exerciſe & it. Such 1 mean as came to their crowns by 


confenit, and in &by = Where common utility united fami- 
| rele 0 chr 5 vgs 75 Log eo an nor the fear of 1 it. i 
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n ls 1 any berge * rnb men 
9 kae E with infinite labor of ſtudy, to fix points of 
Chronolog * 1 concerning atitient Kata) that of the 

pan Have ſeemed to me, ever ſince I knew 
ge Wart, 21 eats Har iet They have ſeemed ſo 
the Hbref beaſt ſomée general and uſeful truths may be col- 
lected! witkteut afiy trouble, front the broker and fabulous 
midterials they employ with-To much trouble, and to ſo little 
uſeful Purpoſe. "Phe original of the Eg /ptiati and the order 
of their dynaſties Will fever b& Known. 2. The moſt antient 
traditions; ſacred Ad Propfiafe, Wippoſibg them all atithentic, 
would be ſtill inſufflcient for 8 But they are ſuffieient 
for afiother. They ſhew us che nature of government, and 
the character of mankind, in thoſe early ages. They ſhew 
us the firſt, kings, and the primitive government of Egypt, 
ſuch as I have deſcribed; [any ſuch they continued to be as 

Vol. V. eee — 
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long as their gods reigned, that i is, as long as their Kings pur- 
ſued the true ends of their inſtitution, and made their glory 


conſiſt in the good government of their own people, not 
in the conqueſt of others*. Os IRIS and Isis civiliſed their 
manners, and taught them to ſow corn and to plant the vine. 
The firſt Mzzxcusy taught them the uſe of via inſtructed 
them in the ſciences, and in arts, in that of phyſic eſpecially, 
both for the body and the mind, and was, beſides, their firſt or 
oreateſt legiſlator, Other Mzxcuriss fakceeded, Tror. CorrA 


makes them five in all +. Theſe explained the hieroglyphics 


of the firſt, improved on what he had taught in ſix and thirty 


thouſand vohames or rolls, as ſome legends affirm, and com- 
pleted that wiſdom of the Egyptians wherein Mosks was in- 


ſtructed; for no man, except a few, will believe that the 


daughter of PHARAOH ſent into Greece to procure preceptors | 


for her foundling. 


＋ HE Egyptians were little known to he Greeks, from 
| whom all our knowledge of them is derived, till the reign of 
PsamMETICHUs, much more than a thouſand years after the 
dynaſties of their gods, and their golden age, as we may call it; 
and yet even then, the firſt principles of good policy and of a 


limited monarchy ſubſiſted. They pierced thro various revo- 


lutions of government, and maintained themſelves 1 in reverence 


during an immenſe number of years. The ſame thing has 


happened, and by the ſame means, among the Chineſe, een 
I might have quoted for the fame purpoſe as I quote the for- 


mer; ſince their empire began as early, has laſted near three 


thouſand years longer, and reſembles that of Egypt in many 
reſpects; in theſe particularly, in a great reverence for anti- 


quity, in a frong attachment to thoſe primitive inſtitutions 


_ ® Fines imperii tueri, magis quam proferre, mos erat. Intra cn cuique pa- 
triam regna finiebantur. Jus r. ubi ſupra, + Apud CiIickR. de Nat. Deor. 
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by which the order of their government has been preſerved, 
their monarchs, how abſolute ſoever they may appear, have 
been reſtrained i in the exerciſe of their power. 


Now theſe governments, like all Gitiers which men have 
_ inſtituted, and to which they have ſubmitted by conſent, tho 
they are artificial, are however inſtituted by virtue of the law 
of our nature, and are, in this ſenſe, of divine appointment. 
That ſovereignty, or ſupremacy, for ſuch it may be called 
in a true ſenſe, which was at firſt in fathers of families, 
not for their ſakes, but for the fake of their offspring, and 
the propagation of the human ſpecies, belongs to one ſove- 
_ reign or ſupreme magiſtrate; to more than one, to the col- 
lective or repreſentative body of the people; and ſometimes to 
all theſe, according to the various conftitutions of civil govern- 
ments, which were indifterent before they were made, but 
ceaſe to be ſo, and are obligatory on every member of the 
X community, afterwards. There muſt be an abſolute power in 


_. every civil ſociety placed ſomewhere. As it is placed in one 


man, or in more, a monarchy ariſes, or an ariſtocracy, or a 
democracy: and, when it is divided between all theſe, a mixed 
government, which! is, I preſume, the beſt of the four. By 
this repreſentation, ſo evidently true that no man who is in 

his wits can doubt of it, we may learn to deſpiſe and abhor 
certain venal or ſtupid writers in favor of monarchy. Some 
of theſe would perſuade, like Frum, that Adam was an ab- 
ſolute monarch by creation; that his right 'has deſcended to 
kings; that all other men are ſlaves by birth, and never had 
a right to chooſe either forms of government or governors. 
Some again would perſuade, like Horns, whom PurpiN- 
DORF veites and OR that altho men havearight tomake co- 
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venants and conſtitute civil governments, they have no power 
to confer ſovereignty on princes. They may chooſe a king to 
govern them, that is, they, may name a perſon on whom this 
ſovereignty, this majeſty, this power to govern which they 
cannot give, will deſcend, by a ſort of divine emanation, from 
| God, who can alone give them. Finer” s hypotheſis will be 
always lame as well as abſurd, till Ap. aM's right heirs, for all 
other princes are by this hypotheſis no better than uſurpers, 
can be certainly diſtinguiſhed, They would be ſo by Harry 
MARTIN's expedient, if they were born with combs on their 
heads, and every other man with a bunch on his back. - But 
nothing of this kind has yet appeared among the phaenomena 
of nature, and, till it does we muſt content ourſelves to 
acknowledge ſuch kings as we have. The hypotheſis of HoR- 
Nivs does not expoſe us to the ſame uncertainty, and we may 
know our king by much the fame rule by which the Tarta- 
rians know their god. When a king is choſen, ſovereignty and 
majeſty deſcend immediately upon him, and he js completelß 
a king. When a great lama is choſen, the ſoul 4 Fox enters 
immediately into him, and he is completely a god. There 
are many more fooliſh and knaviſh hypotheſes of the ſame. 
kind; and the principal promoters of them, in every country, 
have been the clergy, whoſe flattery to princes had well nigh 
| ſucceeded among us, ſo as to make the cauſe of tyranny, what 
it has been, and ſtill continues to be made in other nations, 
the cauſe of God. But tho we believe that monarchy was the 
firſt form of civil goyernment, and that paternal government 
might lead men to it; yet may we believe very conſiſtently, 
and we muſt believe unleſs we reſolve to believe againſt fact 
and reaſon both, that this, like every other form of ne: : 
ment, is of human inſtitution, eſtabliſhed by the people, and 
for the people; and that no other majeſty, ſince 144 word 
impoſes ſo much, is inherent in it than that which belongs 
| to 
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to the ſupreme power of every ſtate, whereyer that power is 
placed. Natural government was deſigned to laſt, and did laſt, 
till civil government became neceſſary. Nature inſtituted one, 
and directed human reaſon to the other. She meaned the ſame 
in both caſes, the good of the governed. Her inſtitution and 
her direction could not have different ends. She intended, no 
doubt, that they who had been treated like children, under 
the influence of inſtinct, ſhould be treated ſo likewiſe, under 


1 


the influence of reaſon. 


IE 


XIII 


1 HAyE ſaid thus much, in order to ſhew that political ſocie- 
1 ties grew out of natural, and that civil governments were 
formed not by the concurrence of individuals, but by the 
aſſociations of families. It is the more neceſſary to repeat 
and to inculcate this diſtinction, becauſe, for want of making 
it, and by repreſenting mankind to themſelves like a number 
of ſa yage individuals out of all ſociety in their natural ſtate, 
inſtead of conſidering them as members of families from their 
birth, and ſuch too long to be at any time the ſolitary vaga- 
bonds of the other hypotheſis, our beſt writers, even Mr. 
Hook ER, and much more Mr. Locks, Have reaſoned both in- 
conſiſtently, and on a falſe foundation. Inconſiſtently, be- 
cauſe they ſometimes acknowledge paternal government to 


have preceded civil, and yet reaſon about the inſtitution of 


civil, as if men had been then firſt aſſembled in any kind of 
ſociety, or had been ſubject to any kind of rule; for to ſay 
that the law of nature was of itſelf ſuch a rule, and that every 
one of theſe independent inhabitants of the earth did, or might 
exerciſe juſtice” for hi aelf and others, on thoſe who violated" 


this law, was language unwofthy of Mr. Locks, and unneceſ- 
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fary to his ſyſtem, and yet it is the language of his ſecond 
chapter in his ſecond ah" of civil government. F alſely, be- 


cauſe it is eaſy to demonſtrate that mankind never was in ſuch 


a ſtate of nature as theſe authors generally, the beſt and the 


2 have aſſumed, by demonſtrating that the generations 


of men could not — been continued in ſuch a ſtate. It is 


impoſſible we ſhould know, by hiſtory or tradition, how the 


firſt civil governments were eſtabliſhed. It is ſo impoſſible, 


that if any hiſtory or tradition pretended to give ſuch relations, 
they would loſe deſervedly all credit for this very reaſon. But 


we may gueſs with great probability, by analogy from what 


we know; and we may reject without preſumption the whim- 
ſies /. that ſpeculative men invent in contradiction to this ana- 
| logy, and to the viſible conſtitution of human nature. If WC 
ce may not ſuppoſe menever to havebeen in the ſtate of nature, 
ſays Mr. Locxs* c becauſe we hear not much of them in fuch 
<« a ſtate, we may as well ſuppoſe the armies of SALMANASSER 
r XE RXES were never children, becauſe we hear little of them 
c till they were men, and embodied in armies.” But with fub- _ 
miſſion to this great author, the compariſon is not at all to his 
purpoſe, nor helps him in the leaſt to anſwer the objection he 
ſuppoſed might be made to him. No man 'would be mad 
enough, moſt certainly, to deny that all theſe ſoldiers had been 
once children, tho he neither knew them nor had ever heard 
of them in their childhood. But, to make the comparifon ap- 
polite, | no man ſhould be able to affirm that all theſe ſoldiers 
had been members of other communities before they were em- 
bodied in theſe armies. The queſtion i is not, whether men 
lived together i in the ſtate of nature ſince the world was their 
common habitation, but, what the ſtate of nature was, whether 
it was compoſed of men who lived watzether in families, and 


* Civ. Gov. c. viii. 


whether 


=_— 
5x8 


5 


of ESSAYS. 
whether theſe families, by uniting together, gave a beginning to 
political ſocieties; or whether it was compoſed of as many 
folitary individuals as there were men in the world, and whether 
theſe men, independent and equal one amon 


amicably together, and ſet up government without any better 
pre Paration for it. 
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oft another, met 


Locks inſiſtz much on the natural equality and freedom of 


mankind; but he ſeems to carry his notions on the ſubject a 
little fordker than nature, and the reaſon of things, will allow. 


We may diſtinguiſh a Perſonl and a ſocial equality. Nature 


has been far from conſtituting the firſt, and the creatures of 


no other ſpecies are probably ſo une qual in this reſpect as thoſe 
of the human. The utmoſt efforts of art cannot give them 
even the appearances of equality. But nature has really, * 


not ſo apparently, conſtituted the laſt; for the father was a 
ſon, and the ſon will be a father; the magiſtrate might have 


ben a ſubject, and the ſubject a magiſtrate. Nature has de- 
termined nothing in theſe caſes, and therefore theſe laſt de- 
ſtinations, when they are made with a partial inequality in 

theſe focietics of men, are due ſolely to the folly of men, to 


their negle& of natural indications, not to the indications of 


nature, and to the imperfe&ion of all human eſtabliſhments; 
fo that the reverſe of them would take effect, for the moſt part, 


if the indications of nature were obſerved and followed. He 
who fits on a throne would inhabit a cottage, and he who 


holds a plough would weild a ſcepter. 


T1 HAT all men are wo to be free, 1 is s undoubtedly true; 00 | 
therefore I think, that they never were in ſuch a ſtate of nature 


as LOCKE aflumes*. His ſtate of aa freedom, 0 he calls 


Ib. c. ii, 


it, 
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it, would have been a ſtate of war and violence, of mutual an 
alternate oppreſſion, as really as that which -Hozzxs imagined - 
to have been the ſtate of nature. He diſtinguiſhes, indeed, be- 
tween liberty and licence, and ſuppoſes a law of nature in 
force to reſtrain. the latter. But as he ſuppoſes, at the ſame 
time, that every man had an-equal right to be the executioner 
of this law, as well as the judge, and to puniſh the offenders 
againſt it, not only for his own preſervation, but in order to 
preſerve Aer in general, it is plain that this hypotheſis 
implies the ſame abfurdities as the other, and that 3 Nats of 
mankind under the law of nature, according to Lock, would 
have been very little, if at all, better than the ſtate of nature 
before there was any ſuch thing as law, according to HogRRS. 
The pretence of lau in one would have done as dach hurt as 
the want of it in the other {and it is eaſy to conceive what ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion would have prevailed univerſally, if 
every man, beſides being judge in any OWN ee had been an 
univerſal judge and executioner. e Louod Jon 2 30 
- bog IIe 


Mx. Locks doohind not Y we his > 5 e aud ſeem. yery 
ſtrange to ſome men; and, in truth, they mut be 1455 ſtrange 
men to whom it does not appear Fae ty He aſks, how 7EVET;. be- 

fore it be condemned, to have this queſtion. relolyed,.. 4 by. what 
right princes or ſtates can put to death or puniſh an alien for 
any crime he commits in their countries? The alien is not ſub- 
ject to their laws. They muſt puniſh him, therefore, by the law 
of nature; and, if by the Th of nature every man hath not 
power to puniſh offences. againſt it. he does, not. ſee. how. the 
magiſtrates of any community can, puniſh, an alien. This is 
the queſtion, this the argument; and a ſufficient anſwer may 
be given to both, without conſulting GroTius, Pur PEN Dokx, 
or any of the Lakes of law. Tho an alien does not, owe 
allegiance to the ſovereign power of the country wherein he 
© HET * 
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is an alien, becauſe: two diſtinct allegiances cannot be due 
from the ſame perſon at the ſame time; yet he is under the 
protection of that government, and a ſubject of it who ſhould 
rob or murder him would be puniſhed by the laws of it. He 
is therefore liable to be puniſhed by the ſame laws, and it is 
not true that they who make them and they who execute 
them are to him, in ſuch caſes as theſe, men without autho- 
rity. The laws that concern men as denizens only concern 
him not, for he enjoys none of the advantages peculiarly and 
excluſively eri to denizens. But the laws that are 
neceſſary to preſerve the peace and good order of a community 
concern every man who lives in it, and the alien 8 him- 
ſelf voluntarily to them when he reſolves to do ſo. He can 
be entituled to protecti n on no other condition. He matron 
this condition: he is puniſhable therefore by his own conſent, 
and the municipal laws, not the laws of nature alone, con- 
demn him juſtly. But if the former did not ſpeak to him, if 


— he was not bound to hearken to them, as Locks affirms too 


A generally and too'raſhly, would there be no difference be- 
tween the right which he aſſumes to belong to every man by 
nature of puniſhing offences againſt her laws, as this man ſo- 
berly judges the caſe to require, and that right which a court 
_ of juſtice has to proceed by ſtated rules, that reaſon authoriſes, 
| and general conſent approves, againſt an alien who violates at 

once the particular laws of a community and the univerſal 

laws of nature? Would there be ſo little difference that one 
could not ſtand without the other, nor the conduct of princes 
and ſtates in puniſhing aliens in theſe caſes be juſtified, unleſs. 
this ſtrange doctrine were admitted? I think” no man who is 
capable of reflection will be of this mind. But thus it happens 
to men of the greateſt genius, when they grow to be over- 
fond of an hypotheſis. | They purſue the trains of their abſ- 
tract, that is their general ideas, wherever theſe carry them. 
Nor V. 8 Th 
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Thus they are led to maintain propoſitions ſo little confor- 

mable to the real conſtitution of things, that he who reaſons 
leſs on general notions, and, confines himſelf more to obſerve 
this conſtitution. in every particular, will have frequent occa- 
ſions to diſcern a wide difference between the ſpeculations of 
philoſophers and the original invariable ſyſtem of nature. 
I au not as much perſuaded as Mr. 1 was, that all 

political ſocieties began from a voluntary union. Many of 
them did, and I think that this union was a,yoluntary; uni- 
on of en in ſocieties that may be, called legal, becauſe 
they were made according to natural and divine, appoint- 
ment; for thoſe, that may be; calles illegal, will fall under 
another pin yet wat 1 Think hu ——_ fs moſ early 
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5 e in "Ron pero yr were 0 f in, 1 xcigtics, | 
Toszen AcosTa, who is cited by Locxs, ſays *1 ere Was | 


<« reaſon to conjecture, that the people of Pxxu had, nei- 
ther kings nor commonwealths for a yk time. But boy 
did they live during this time ? Were they ſo many individyals © 
ſcattered about the country without any form or appearance 
of ſociety? By no means. They lived in troops as they do 
at this day in ' Florida, and we know, how the p people of Flo- 
rida and N orth-America live at this day, by a multitude of 
perſons, miſſionaries and others, Who al repreſent them as 
tribes or families, that obſerve the precepts. and cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors, that have public afle: blies for conſultation 
herein their elders preſide, and that give the ſupreme com- 
mand, over them, in time of war at leaſt, to perſons they elect, 
as other favages ſubmit to the more permanent authority of 
their caciques. I think it evident beyond all contradiction, 
from obſerving the conſtitution of human nature, phyſical, Jar 

1 moral, 


FFF 


moral, that mankind could not have ſubſiſted, nor have been 
| propagated, if men had been ever out of ſociety, and chat 
having been educated till their years of diſcretion in it, tho 
they might poſſibly but rarely change ſocieties, they would 
never go out of ſociety, nor could become fuch unäſſociated 
independent creatures, as they are ſuppoſed to have been by 
the other hypotheſis, till they became members of ſome po- 
litical ſociety.” I think it eaſy to conceive how men were pre- 
pared, by living, in natur to live in political ſocieties, and 
impoſſible to conceive how ſtroling favages, who knew no 
ſubordination, nor had been actuſtomed fo « obſerve any rules 
ol ſocial life, could be picked uy one by one, as it were, and 
reduced at once under the las Gf any civil government. When- 
ever this Was done; paternal authority had, no doubt, a great 
ſhare in deterr their families tounite with one another; ; 
but ik we believe” that the conſent of Hare fon 


migr tions from c one kerle 
4 22 pate Ame ſort bedr o __ and the actual 
conſtitution of human nature lead me teythink ; whereas much 
abler r men ire led into different extremes, to "fupport different 
theſes.” T0 ſupport the divine right and abſolute power 
of kings, FirMsx advanced the filly and ſlaviſſr notion of 
royal fatherhood. Silly, indeed, as well as (laviſh it muſt be 
ü reputed; ſince tho the power 85 the father was, on many ao 
counts, great rand laſted longer than that of the mother, and 
ſince he could not therefore have talked of royal motherhecd, 
if it had ſerved His purpole, with as much ſeeming propriety as 
0 yal atherhood; yet is it certain that even the paternal 
Was a temporary power; As it has been explained above, and 
that when ir continued longer than the mir ny of — 
8 8 2 this 
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this was due'to gratitude, to habitual reverence,” or to'circum- 
ſtances of conveniency, and; in no ſort, to any natural right 
that the father had. Todeduce therefore from hence a right and | 
power, fuck/asF Mts wouldiaſeribe to kings, is perhaps one 
of the greateſt abſtrdities + voy was ever committed to paper. 
A very commendable zeal to explode theſe falſe notions of 
government, and to aſſert the cauſe of liberty, carried Lockk 
into another extreme, very unneceſſarily, as I apprehend. He 
aſſumed the ſtatè of nature to be ſuch as could never exiſt, 
and the method of eſtabliſhing ef ſocieties to be ſuch as 
could never be executed. Will it be ſaid that he meaned 
only to give an abſtract ſyſtem of the natural rights of man 
kind? I fhall ask, if it be ſaid, to what purpoſe it was to 
make an abſtrac>"ſyNter of rights that never did nor could: 
exiſt, and of a method of eſtabliſhing civil government that 
never could be taken? It could ſerve ſurely no other purpoſe, 
than to give us a notion of natural liberty very different from 
the real conſtitution of nature, by which we are leſs able to 


preſerve liberty without ſome ſort or other of porerhumenty than 


we are liable to loſe it by the abuſe of government,. I ſhall | 
ask, in the next place, whether the right of manking' to be 
governed by law, and not by will, under every form of civil 
government, be not as well eſtabliſhed: by: referting the ori- 
ginal of all theſe forms to the conſent of men aſſembled: in fa- 
milies, as to the conſent of men diſperſed, God knows why, 
after 3 g been educated in one kind of ſociety, and aſſem- 
bled, God mien 18 to eſtabliſh another. | 
W743 67 10 b. 1 9d 28 Aοοο2A2ͥ N 
1590 to word d es yas Þ H unt 
1 XIV. Ve ung to g 
ONT Db _ CONES]: Tao) lein. 115 21.2 
sit is 3 more AE to judge, in al 'caſes;by-a con- 
fideration of che actual camunrtion ef human en 
than 
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than to run the risk of miſtaking what is true . imagining 
what may be ſo; it is likewiſe both reaſonable and neceſſary, 
on the ſubject ſpoken; of here, to: lock as fan hack as we have 
any light on dene political; ſtate pf mankind, in 
which review wenſhall find ſufficient inducements % think 
that the ſtate of nature was not a: ſtate of anarchy but a ſtate 
of government, and that ſome form or other of it ſubſiſted at 
all times and in all places, however theſe forms may haye va- 
ried;> Wen dibaguiſt bety een natural. and Political ſociety ; 
but the real (difference between: them is not ſo great as we 
imagine. Nature inſtituted the / former, but we cannot doubt 
that reaſon and experience improved it, »> without changing the . 
form; from time t time, as the cireumſtancęs of families al- 
tered. When theſe were altered fo fan that the, ſame form 
would do no donger, men altered the form itſelf. They ; 
Fept ncarer to it in ſome ſocieties, and went further Som it 
in others. T he inſtitution ceaſed to be that of nature, it became 


| thablof arti But in all other reſpects there was no more reaſon, 


would be r 


perhaps, toſay: heneyer and Wherever this bappened, for it 
eulous to aſſume that it happened every where 
at once, that a new ſtate of mankind aroſe in thoſe places and 
Aàt thoſe times, than there has been to ſay ſo on every great 
revolution of government ſince, when monarchies have changed 
from elective to hereditary, when ariſtocracies or democracies 
have been raiſed en der ruin, or mixed amen on 
thoſe of all Dt 10 DH n t 1890 5 115 5d t Ver 131 | 
Dakine duldsfis 01 word wong 500 501. F 
Mesnmion has been made of the Egyptians who appear to 
have been, if any people we know of were ſuch, the Abori- 
genes of their country. The accounts which hiſtory gives of 
their political conſtitution, and thoſe anecdotes which tradi- 
tion has preſervtid copeerning che original gf it, incl me, andal- 
moſt * eie that it Was formed in the ma art : 
15 whic 
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which has been aſſumed of forming political ſocieties for mu- 


tual advantage, or common defence; that the union of fa- 
milies compoſed ſeveral {mall dynaſties, and the union of dy- 
naſties one great empire; that it was ſo formed on principles 
of common utility, and without the inſociable defign of in- 
vading others, till SE THOsis, or EGyeTus, or . and 
other conquerors aroſe, who invaded the nations of Africa, of 
Aſia, and even of Europe, as the Ethiopians and Arabians in- 
vaded Egypt. The other great empire, the baby lonian or 
aſſyrian, of which the grecian antiquaries, who knew no- 


thing of China, relate ſo many ne ſeems to e een 
formed i in another manner 7 | | 


unte denk a ilegdie -corammnitics_ of bote = men 
11 unite under certain conditions, and become ſo 
break all the rules of ſociability; to rob, and to plunder, like 
the antient Greeks ſpoken of by Tuucyp1DEs, or the modern 

Arabs and Tartars. Some of theſe have never ſettled in civil 
governments. They have gathered from time to time, like 
vapors in to clouds, have produced Amr marked their courſe 
by devaſtation, and done great, but tranſient, miſchief. Other 
confederacies there have been, as illegal as theſe in their infti- | 
tution, deſigned to ' invade the poſſeſſions of others, and to 
form political ſocieties by ee againſt the laws of nature, 


0 ee of ming them by en e to it. 3 


EP I affume with more probability on my Hd this ſuch 
Habs have generally, that the = RES the moſt antient 
kings of Egypt were called the reigns. e gods, on account 
of the wiſe laws and inſtitutions by which they promoted the 
peace, and happineſs of that people; ſo we may aſſume, that 
the aſſyrian empire was founded and ſupported, "ng the firſt, 
or violence. Who Nizon WA or Bare or any of — 


cieties to 


1 


+7398 


<Y 
_ 
" 


@O/B8SBANMOA1' nee 
that have been named in the variety and uncertainty of tradi- 


tions, among the founders of this empire, when they lived, 


and what they did, it is impoſſible to ſay. Even Manxsnau, _ 


who labored this point ſo much, with all his ſagacity, and 
all his learning, left it, as he found it, in the dark. But as 
NiMrop ſtands repreſented, in the moſaical hiſtory, a mighty 


hunter before the Lord, he gives us the idea of a warrior, and 


we may believe, without ſtraining the ſenſe of antient anec- 
dotes too much, that Bal; BzLvs, or BaAL, who was fo ſan- 


guinary a God, had not been a king of great moderation, 
nor had acquired power by 2 yon than by force, 

ation and war. JUSTIN 
ſays that Nix us was the firſt, not to make war, but to change 
the nature of 1t®, and to extend hid empire by ſubduing his 
neighbours. Thee 


by the arts of peace than by uſui 


gyptian SxsOoSY RIS, and the ſcythian Ta- 


navs much more antient, had made war for fame alone, and, 
content with victory, had abſtained from empireb. Their 
kingdoms, which each nation reputed to be the moſt antient 
of the world, and which were ſo perhaps of the world they 
knew, had been eſtabliſhed long before theſe wars begun. 
Arts and ſciences were more improved among the Egyptians: 
primitive ſimplicity. 
that neither of chemin e Wars, till ſelf defence made 
them neceſſary, or till the ambition of their princes gave oc- | 


among the Scythians. But it is probable, 


caſion to them. Then Sxsos AIS harneſſed monarchs to his 


chariot. Then the Scythians impoſed a tribute on Aſia, 
rather as the trophy than the e of their victory 1. &* Th e_ 


firſt aflyrian kings, on the contrary 


d their monarchy 


ys ae i in an age when the illegal ae 5 of a few fa- 


=" cient to give the moſt forward, and the moſt po- 


1 4410 20 1 0 K 16 10 1 77 

Avitum gentium morem. 60 co ntenti i victoril, i imperio abſtinebant. | 
Magis in titulum 2 quam in victoriae pracmium, | 0 
means 


* na amongſt — the title of a mighty hunter, and. 5 


36 
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means of forming a political ſociety on a principle of ambition, 


and by uſurpation on the other little ſtates, unſkilled, and un- 
able to reſiſt: * rudes ad reſiſtendum. 


Fate muſt needs hive "EN mulicude of numerous fa- 
milies, or little ſtates, in theſe early days, and in the countries 
we ſpeak of here, fince Jos nu conquered one and thirty kings 
in the land of Canaan. It is eaſy, therefore, to conceive how 
ſuch a man as we aſſume Nimrod to have been, on the autho- 
rity of ſcripture, and BxLus after him, if they were different 
perſons, for that one was the Sa ruxx and the other the Ju- 
PITER of the Greeks is not fo very certain, that ſuch a man, I lay, 
might unite by conſent both men and families of men, as fierce 
as himſelf, in confederacies to invade others. Whatever uſe they 
made of this, whether they contented themſelves to conquer 
and to ravage, or whether, as they had united by conſent, they 
obliged their neighbours to unite with them by force, it ſeems 
that Ninus profited of their fucceſs to do the laſt. He ex- 
| tended his dominion by victory, and as he extended it, he. 
confirmed it. Thus the baby lonian empire was founded by 
force of arms, and thus it was maintained; till as force had 


raiſed it, force deſtroyed it, and illegal confederacies Pn an 
end to what illegal confederacies had N 8 


Ik we conſider the-true ends of ſociety, 66 which the gene- | 
ral nature and reaſon of things direct mankind, we {ball find 
it hard to conceive how they could be induced to unite their 
families on any other motives than thoſe of common utility, 
and common defence, againſt the little robbers that have been 
mentioned; or how, when a ſuperior force made them ſafe 
from theſe, they ſhould chooſe to become great robbers them- 
| ſelves, and to invade and conquer as if their happineſs had 
depended more on N other governments than on a br 
and 
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and juſt e 6f their own.” But a2 we conſider thi 
particular nature of man, wherein there is one principle that 
directs him agreeably to the general law of nature, and another 
which is nothing more than the impulſe of appetites and pal- 
fions that are of ſubordinite uſe in the human geconomy, but 
were not deſigned to' be the laws of it, we ſhall eaſily con- 
ceive Ho- the conduct of m ankind * become in theſe caſes, 
ard al moſt in all "others, fepugh aht to nature, reaſon, and 
their on common Yeriſe: '' 48 Rate COMES e 30, fff 

SiH S138 fff HE ond t bf bind ee 

Tu firſt ip. Mons that ne Mae or ei like oil 

on particular men, Taft 10 ir the worſt” longeſt. The 
. 61 a few! e pol oy of fome'bne who has 
acquittd fame, Aüthörity, and eſpecially if he has had 
the 1 legiſlative th matters reihe 5 well as civil, becomes 
chat of à nation, prows confirmed by cuſtom,” ald paſſes for 
natur Vat Naſonäble in deſpite of nature and reaſon. This 
ppens in p afticular ſtates, and this has happened in the 
Hr alen of mantind. If ſome men have been 
d good, m any have been ſo for the hurt they 
didz 210 conquerors the moſt noxious of all animals, have 
Becortie object f : adoration.” However unlike nations may 
be to nations eir diſpoſitions and manners, all of them, 
even the weakeſt, ſeek cher own advantage real or imaginary, 
at th e expence of others. Thiis have the civil ſocieties of 
en * acted towards one another from their primitive e. 
of for ik! e ne ſet the example, the others ſoon followed 
it, and wWhülſt every "particular ſtate has gone thro various 
forms of Forebratibal And revolutions of fortune, the univerſal 
ſtate of 1 mankind His been UHttle leſs thin à Nate of perpetual 
chy!* he kept men but of that ſtate of individuality 
which” Hobbs, and even Locks, Tuppoſes. G But 3 
ſocieties axe bett always individuals. 
— — F XV. B- 
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= 6 


Es1D xs the two manners that have been W LEE in 
which civil ſocieties were formed, there was a third 
very near a kin to the ſecond, that came into frequent uſe, 
uhen the numbers of people increaſed in ſome countries 
faſter than theit induſtry, and the order of their government 


made proviſion for them; or when, for ſome other reaſon, the 
greateſt part of a community, and the ſovereign power in it 
reſolved to drive out a ſmaller part that they judged noxious 


to the whole. This manner of eſtabliſhing new governments 


when it was done by force, and it was. ſeldom done with the 
conſent of the invaded, was full as illegal, relatively. to. the law 
of nature, in the invaders, however ſoftened by pretences of 
neceſſity, as the ſecond. It was more bloody too, when they 


who defended their antient poſſeſſi ions were more able to re- 


fiſt, and they who ſought new habitations were more nume- 
rous than either of them had been, when kingdoms and ſtates 
were firſt formed, and colonies were firſt planted. The In- 


habitants of Gaul were grown ſo numerous, that in the very 
beginning of the roman empire, in the reign of the elder 


Tarquin, the celtic Gauls, who facked Rome two hundred 


years afterwards, began to * 8 cheir colonies abroad, at the 
inſtigation of their king Auz1c6arus*. He thought it neceſſa- 


ry to exonerate his kingdom over crowded with peeple, e, e 


«* onerare prægravante turba regnum.“ He authoriſed the ex- 


peditions, by ſetting. his nephews at the head of them, by 
giving them commiſſions to ſettle wherever the god s ſhould di- 
rect by auguries, + in P33 6 dii dediflent : auguriis cle "me ; 


* Liv: lib. v. 
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| by levying ſuch formidable armics for this purpoſe as no na- 


tion Would be able to reſiſt, ne quae gens Arcere advenien- 


d tes poſſet. This account, that N gives of the celtic inva- 


ſions, may ſerve, in ſome fort, for thoſe which other nations made 
on the roman provinces, long after his time, and in the decline 


of that empire. The Oſtrogoths, the Viſigoths, the Vandals, 
and the Lombards, to whom the Franks, altho an aſſemblage 


of adventurers perhaps, rather than one people, may. be added, 
were the principal nations, who broke down the barriers of the 


roman empire, and who eſtabliſhed themſelves in ſeveral pro- 


es on the ruins of it. They were all detached to ſeek new 


habirations from the various and numberleſs families and ſocie- 
ties of people who inhabited Scythia, that is the immenſe ex- 
tent of country beyond the Rhine and the Danube, as far as 
the Baltic aki, and the Euxine and the Caſpian, at leaſt, 


eaſtward, We leroky: little about them, whilſt they reinen 


in their deſerts, and that little is very confuſed, and no doubt 
very 9 But this in general is certain, their numbers 
increaſed ſo much in every ſociety, and the fertilty of the 
_ country, which every ſociety poſſeſſed, as well as their ſkil! 


to improve it, was ſo little proportionable to the wants of ſuch 


numbers, that they were continually ſending forth new colo- 
nies to ſeek new habitations, one at the expence of the other, 


driving and driven out by turns. The ſame neceſſity, and the 


fame habits of invading continued when the roman empire, 
divided by ConsTanTiINE, and weakened by his chriſtian ſuc- 


ceflors, was no longer able to repel their incurſions. They 


_ too, ' beſides neceſſity, another ſtrong temptation at this 


The expeditions they esl were in themſelves 


2 inviting think any of the former, haud paulo lactiorent 
< viam dii dabant, as Livy fays, when he compares that of 
Bx LovRSs into Italy, with that of $160vzsus intothe Hercyni- 


an foreſt, They removed to better climates, to countries more 
4 _-..— >. ae}; 
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fruitful, or more cultivated, as well as more adorned than 
their own; and the ſurpriſe of ArnaxARIcus, king of the 
| Viſigoths, who had made a peace with GraTian for preſents, 

and principally for victuals, when he came to Conſtantinople, 


at the invitation of THñREODOsIUs, is nothing leſs than * 
altho nnn deſcribes it to have been extreme. 

A MULTITUDE. of examples might be book: of- kingdoms 
and ſtates, that aroſe from ſuch tranſmigrations as theſe, of 
| Greeks, of Phoenicians, and of other People. Sometimes 
they were formed by agreement, a few inſtances of which are 

to be found in hiſtory and tradition, but much oftener by vio- 
lence, and ſometimes by ſuch circumſtances of cruelty as were 
ſufficient to exterminate the lawful poſſeſſors, one inſtance of 
which, beſides thoſe already pointed out, requires a particular 
mention in this place. It is not only to be reputed more au- 
thentic than any other, becauſe it makes a part, and a princi- 
ple part of ſacred hiſtory, but it is more full and more mar- 
vellous in all the particular circumſtances of it, and ſhews an- 
other occaſion, beſides that of a too great increaſe of people, on 


which one part of a community was deſirous to ſeek out ne, 


habitations, or was compelled to it by the other, The wan- 
dering family of A8zanam, that had hovered long about Egypt, 

and had gone thither often for bread, to the want of which 
| theſe paſtors were much - expoſed, ſettled in that country at 

laſt, under the protection of Jos Erh, and continued in it a- 
bove two centuries. That they did not attempt to eſtabliſh a 
government of their own in it, like other ſtrangers who. came 
from barren into fruitful countries, is eaſily accounted for by 


the ſmallneſs of their number, as well as by the ſituation of 


Joszen, and their relation to him. But it is not ſo eaſy to 
account for the patience with which they bore, after the death 
of Joszrn, a cruel ſervitude of fourſcore years, to which the 
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f tyranny of the Egyptians had reduced them, when their num- 
ber increaſed in every generation ſo vaſtly, that they could 
bring, at the time of the Exode, ſix hundred thouſand fight- 
ing men into the field. This very increaſe might ſeem incre- 
dible in any other hiſtory, notwithſtanding the calculations 
that have been made, to ſhew that it does not exceed the na- 
tural multiplication of a people, among whom polygamy and 
concubinage are eſtabliſned. But admitting theſe immenſe 
numbers, and this extreme patience of the Iſraelites, naturally 
impatient, raſh, and unruly, to be conſiſtent, admitting that 
the expectation of a promiſed land, whereof their father Aprza- 
HAM had taken poſſeſſion for them, by erecting altars in it, as 
the ſpaniſh adventurers took poſſeſſion of ſeveral countries in 
America, by erecting croſſes in them, which they conquered 
afterwards, and claimed by virtue of this right of poſſeſſion to 
belong to them; admitting this expectation, I ſay, as an ad- 
ditional reaſon why the Iſraelites ſubmitted to their bondage ſo 
long, and made no attempt to eſtabliſh an independent king- 
dom or commonwealth in Egypt; yet will it be hard to con- 
cCeive how they could find it ſo difficult to withdraw them- 
ſelves out of this country, when Mos Es determined them to it. 
An army of ſix hundred thouſand men was ſufficient to have 
conquered Egypt. The Arabians probably, and the Perſians 
certainly conquered it with a leſs force than they might have 
employed merely to march out of it. 
Soc conſiderations may lead one to think, that the accounts 
pagan authors give of their exode are not wholly fabulous, and 
that it is an example in point of the caſe I aſſumed, the caſe 
of people driven out of ſome communities, becauſe they were 
for ſome reaſon or other not only burthenſome but noxious to 
them. The Iſraelites were not guilty of ſedition nor rebel- 
lion. They bore their ſtripes patiently. But as their ſtripes 


. made 
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made them willing to leave the country, an epidemical in- 
fectious diſtemper in the lower Egypt might make Pax AOR 
deſirous to drive the inhabitants of i part of his kin gdom, 
into the neighbouring deſerts, and if he Followed — to the 
red ſea, it might be rather to recover the jewels, and the veſ- 
ſels of gold, and filver, which they had ſtole under the pre- 
tence of borrowing, than to ſtop them and to bring them 
back. TERTULLIAN“ has preſerved a tradition which favors 
this ſuppoſition ; for he relates that the Egyptians ſent meſ- 
ſengers to Mosss in the deſert to demand reſtitution, that 

uae) Iſraelites on their ſide demanded to be paid for their la- 
bor whilſt in ſervitude, and that an account being ſtated, the 
ballance ſeemed to Pe much in favor of the _— Thus | 
you ſee that the Egyptians robbed the Iſraelites, not the e 
lites the Egyptians as it has been thought. | 


Ms. SzLpeN ks given us the fine tary 7+, and two atten 
as they are told with ſome little x7 ch in the babylonian 
gemara, and a book called bereſith rabba. This overlearned 
writer does not decide whether the facts are true, or whether 
they are rabinical inventions, © ingenii rabinici figmenta.” 
They deſerve, however, to be mentioned, becauſe of their 
immediate relation to the anecdote juſt now quoted from 
TERTULLIAN, and to the right the Iſraelites had to the land 
of Canaan. The anecdote is 2 the ſame. The ſcene where 
it paſſed, and the perſons among whom are alone changed. 
Josgrhus, and others after him, and like him, have ſounded 
high the reverence and munificence, © reverentiam atque mu- 
ce nificentiam” ſays SELDEN, which ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 


ſhewed to Jappus the High rel, and to the whole nation of | 


Adv. Marcionem. Lib. ii. c. 20. | 
+ De; Jure Nat. & Gent, yo diſcip. Ebracor. Lib. vii. c. 8, 


the 
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the Jews, when he received them under his Protection, for 
they purchaſed his protection, much as the prieſts of Joi ER 
Hammon did, one by flattering ee the other by a 
flattering genealogy. Three controverſies, then, were decided 
in their favor at the tribunal of this prince againſt the Egyp- 
tians, the Africans, and the Iſmaelites, or Arabs, according 
to the rabbins, thoſe great compilers of Jewiſh traditions. The 
_ Egyptians demanded reſtitution of the filver and gold which 
they had lent the Iſraelites about a thouſand years before at the 
time of their exode, and infifted on the paſſage where Moszs 
fays, that God gave his people favor in the eyes of the Egyp- 
tians*, But GRE AH BEN Pers 4 the famous lawyer, who was 
council on the other fide, pleaded that fix hundred thouſand 
of the Hraelites, having ſerved the Egyptians four hundred and 
thirty years, the former had a juſt demand on the latter for this 
fervice; and this debt, which was computed for a time ſo much 
longer than that of the bondage of the people of Iſrael, and for 
numbers, ſo much greater than theirs at any time 'perfiaps, 
but certainly during the far greateſt part of the time, that 
they were even known to the Egyptians; this debt, I ſay, we 
may well believe exceeded the value of a few Jewels, and 
veſſels of gold and filver, and ſome raiment, or old cloaths 
that they carried away with them. In ſhort, the Egyptians 
were condemned, in this ſuit, at Abr Ann Hl tribunal. 80 
were the Africans who demanded the land of Canaan, as the 
eſtate of their father Canaan, and therefore their inheritance. 
The lawyer of the Jews quoted the curſe, pronounced againſt 
the ſon of Haw, more unfortunate than guilty asked, if the 
poſſeſſions of ſlaves did not belong to their maſters; inſiſted 
that the Afrieans were ſtill ſuch to his clients in equity, tho 
not in fact, and 1 them m_ in confuſion. The cauſe of 


Deum dediſſe gratiam GW in oculis AEgyptionum, ut betalen conce- 
erent eis, ſeu mutuo darent quae ipſi peterent. = 
- j e 
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the Iſmaclites who pretended to be co-heirs with the Ifaclites 
came on laſt, but they were ſoon ſilenced by producing the 


will of ABRAHAM, as Mos Es recorded it, and in which the pa- 


triarch gives all his eſtate to Isa ac, except ſome legacies to 
the children he had by his concubines. Well might SELDEN 


ſay, that theſe ſuits were of a wonderful nature, © mirae ſunt 
© hae diſceptationes forenſes”, wherein both fides agreed to 
have the cauſe decided by arguments drawn from the law of 


the Jews, from their hiſtory, and from their interpretations 


of both, without any regard to a preſcription of ſo many ages. 
But it is time that I return to ſpeak of the manner in which 
the Iſraelites proceeded i in the acquiſition. of new habitations, 6: 


and in forming not only one commonwealth the more in the 
world, but the moſt ſingular eſtabliſhment eccleſiaſtical and 


civil that ever was formed; for ſuch it muſt be allowed to 


have been, unleſs any one - ſhall think that it appears to us 


more ſingular than it really was, becauſe we do not know all, 


as we know ſome of the laws, cuſtoms, and pretenſions of fe 


other antient nations. 


Wurx I melde wick 1 Einelee i in this cthnſulgration, 0 
many of the other inhabitants of the lower Egypt, and ſup- 


poſe that a common diſtemper rather than a common religion, 
unleſs that religion was idolatry, united them in it, nothing 


is aſſumed unreaſonably, as every one, who conſiders how little 
fit the Iſraelites, ſo prone to idolatry themſelves, were to con- 
vert others from it, muſt agree. But whatever the religion of 
his mixed multitude of liraelites and Egyptians was, before 
they put themſelves under the conduct of Mosks, they became 
the ſame people in this, and in every other reſpect afterwards. 
They entertained the ſame hopes, and marched with confidence 


under the ſame leader to conquer new habitations. Well might 


they march with this confidence, when miracles accompanied | 
— them 


1 


= 


1 
1 
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them in one continued ſeries, and it is even ſurpriſing that 


they ſhould deſpond at any time, after the firſt miracle had 


been wrought at the paſſage of the red ſea, tho Jos zryHus goes 
out of his character on this occaſion, ail inſtead of magnify- 
ing diminiſhes the wonder, by comparing this paſſage to that 


of ALEXANDER'S army, who marched on the ſtrand, or waded 


: ey ſhallow water along the i coaſt, 


Benn were kickides' "i n many circumſtances in 


| chis famous tranſmigration of the Iſraelites, which deſerve our 
notice for their particularity. One of theſe is ſo much to the 
preſent purpoſe that it muſt be mentioned. The Iſraelites re- 


mained forty years in the deſert, before they undertook the 


conqueſt of he promiſed land, a time ſufficient to wear out 


the leproſy, if they were afflicted with that diſtemper, as 
prophane hiſtory aſſerts, the authority of which muſt not 


be lightly rejected, ſince Jews and Chriſtians both are ſo glad 
to lean upon it, whenever it ſerves to explain or confirm any 
point of ſacred chronology or. hiſtory, and ſince the 1 imperti- 
nence of thinking it ſuthcient for that purpoſe, and inſuffi- 


cient for any other would be too groſs. There is another rea- 


| ſon given, in the hiſtory aſcribed to Moszs, why the Iſrae- 


lites were kept ſo long in the deſert. When they came to the 


borders of the promiſed land, they mutinied, diſtruſted God, 


who was already declared their God, their king, and the ge- 


neral of their armies. They threatened to chooſe another 
leader and to return to Egypt. Upon this provocation it is 


ſaid, that God reſolved to keep them, as he did keep them, 


wandering ih thewilderneſs till the whole generation, of twenty 


years and upwards, except Jos nua and CaLEB, was dead. 


Then, and not ee 1 ae the _ 


_ 


— — | | o 
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To this reaſon, founded ſolely 1 in the anger of God, may 
we not preſume to add another, which proceeded from politi- 
cal conſiderations? When, I ſay, political conſiderations, I 
mean thoſe of Mosss, not thoſe of God. Far be it from me 
to account for the ele on which the oeconomy of provi- 
dence proceeds, when theſe reaſons are not plainly revealed to 
me in the word, or works of God. Far be it from me even 
to aſſume that 1 wiſdom i is directed by conſiderations of. 
human policy. But it is neither licentious, nor prophane, to 
gueſs at thoſe which the lawgiver of the Jews might. have, 5 
and I ſhall do it on this occaſion without any ſeruple. 


As ſoon as Moszs had brought the mixed nit into 
the deſert, the decalogue was given, and other laws were pub- 
liſhed. He kept them in this ſtation more than a year, and 
during that time the ſanhedrim was eſtabliſhed, many laws 
political, judicial, and ceremonial were promulgated, and an 
entire ſyſtem of religion and civil government was formed. 
All theſe inſtitutions were enforced, not only by miracles, but 
by a moſt rigorous puniſhment of offenders; witneſs, among 
ſeveral, that maſſacre which the levites made of three thou- 
ſand men in one day, when they were commanded, without 
any other form of proceeding, to take every man his ſword, 
and to ſlay his neighbour. Seven or eight and thirty years of 
ſuch government as this, of a theocracy, wherein Moszs. who 
converſed familiarly with God, ſpoke in his name, and deli- 
vered, and executed his cole. peat] not fail to make ſtrong 
impreſſions, and to form ſtrong habits in a new generation. of 
men, who had been bred up under it. To confirm theſe im- 
preſſions, and theſe habits at the end of the fartieth year, juſt 
before the death of Mosss, this legiſlator renewed the cove- 
nant, ſo it was called, between God and this People, repeated 
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the law, exhorted them by promiſes and threatenings to a 


ſtrict obſervation of it, and ſent them forward, not to con- 
quer and ſubdue, but to exterminate a while race, who 
were devoted by God to deſtruction, and whoſe country had 


been given to his favorite people, the Ifraelites, ſome ages 
before, even before oy were a people. 


OrHER nations, thoſe for inſtanlce who eſtabliſhed new go- 


vernments in ſeveral: provinces of the roman empire, conquer- 


ed, and ſubdued; but did not ſeek to exterminate. The 


Fahl proceeded thus in Gaul, the Viſigoths in Spain, the 
Oſtrogoths and the Lombards ! in Ttaly. Driven out of their 
old habitations by force, or by want, they ſought for new ones 
in better climates, and countries more fruitful than their de- 
ſerts. Their ſpies viſited the lands they deſigned to conquer, z 

and as that © which | lowed with milk and honey 


tempted the Ifraelites, thoſe that abounded with bread, and 
fruits, and wine invited them. But when they had defeated 


— oppoſition by the force and terror of their arms, they ceaſed 


to be enemies, and the victorious and the vanquiſhed ſoon be- 


came one People. They mixed together and lived under com- 


mon laws. But this could never be the cafe between the I 
raelites and any other nation. The firſt principle of their 
policy, eccleſiaſtical and civil, was inſociability, and accord- 


ingly their manners were tendered unſuitable to the common 
nature and genius of mankind, as that great divine Dr. 
Barrow expreſſes himſelf, in bis expoſition of the creed. 


They were a choſen people, they were holy, and the reſt 


ce of mankind prophane.” Gad dictated their law, he inſti- 


tuted, nay he-adminiftred their government, for which pur- 


poſe be reſided amongſt them, and the levites carried him be- 
fore them in a wooden trunk, between the cherubim“, as 


* Arca cherubinis inſtructa, dei vehiculum, et pracſentiac ſuac pignus. 
SpEx. de Theo. Jud. 
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your prieſts pretend to carry him about in a gold or filver bon ; 
In a word, as abject as this people had been in Egypt, Mos Es 
had taught them to think more highly of themſelves in the 
deſert, and they came out of it the moſt inſociable nation 
upon the earth. 80 inſociable that they could be nothing leſs 
than tyrants when they conquered, nor any thing oral: than 
ſlaves when they were conquered. This has been their caſe 
too. Their traditions boaſt: a few centuries of proſperity 
and triumph; but in almoſt all ages, before the coming of 
Cunls r as well as ſince, they have been what Tacrrus calls 
them, ( viliſſima pars ſervientium.“ As they were formed to 
this character of inſociability and inhoſpitality i in the deſert, ſo 
they came out of it, like beaſts of prey, thirſting after blood. N 
The Huns, begot by devils, who inhabited mount Caucaſus, 
on Scythian witches*, ſhewed leſs inhumanity, when they N 
were conducted by an hind, whom they followed as a guide 
ſent them by the gods, into Europe. ArrIIA extended his 
conqueſts further than Joshua; ; but it may be doubted whether 
he ſhed more blood. More cool blood he did not moſt cer- 
tainly. ATTILA gave quarter often, Josuua never; and the 
five kings who hid themſelves in a cave at Makkeda, and who 
were murdered by the latter, after he had deſtroyed their 
armies, and made himſelf maſter of their country, would have 
been ſpared by the former. It was criminal among the Iſ- 
raelites in his time, and it was ſo much later, to be content 
with 1 and with ſpoil, or to hour: aer to thoſe 1 
had Wen Y V 116 St 


Br ſuch a e as we 1 deere, agreeably to as ; 
ſcriptures, this Egyptian colony eſtabliſhed itſelf in Paleſtine, : 


and formed a civil lociety | in the laſt mentioned manner. 


* IORN. Hiſt. Got. + Ib. 
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There was not above one city I think with whom they made 
peace. None eſcaped the edge of their ſwords, except ſuch as 
they could not conquer, and ſuch as found refuge in foreign _ 
countries. Some found it among the Phœnicians, for to ſay 
that the Phoenicians deſcended from theſe refugees, is to affirm 
what neither has been nor can be proved. Some found it in 

other countries, in Afric very probably fince P;ocor ius ſpeaks 
. pillars that remained in the Tin _ with this inſcription, | 

ce are they he 1 from tlie of Josnua the robber, 

the ſon of NaN. Thus you may 08 how the prophecy 

of Noan' was fulfiled, Which ſeems ſo plain to Bochax r, and 
other great ſcholars, and) which is ſo little intelligible in the 
terms and in the application of them. But whatever becomes 
of the prophecy, the conqueſt of Canaan by this colony from 
Egypt is the ſtrongeſt 'example that can be produced, of the 
miſchiefs brought on mankind in the eſtabliſhing of civil ſo- 
cieties oy Nen ang TAE much to an en . 1 


— 110 he eſtabliſiment of civil ſocieties originally WP) ha. 
& maintenance of them fimce, have cauſed, in the order of 
den perpetual wars, and much of that miſery which 
injuſtice and violence bring on the world, tot bella per orbem, 
tam multae ſcelerum facies,” yet the! neceſſity of eſtabliſh+ ,, 
ing and maintaining them ariſes from the conſtitution: of hu 
man nature, and is therefore indiſpenſable. The great com- 
monwealth of mankind, cannot be reduced under one govern- 
ment, nor ſubfiſt without any. Juſt ſo we may obſerve, that - 
the laws and conſtitutions of A see are every 


O In Vandaligis, ifs: a PL 
where 
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where various, in a multitude of inſtances oppoſite, and in 
many abſurd. Laws and conſtitutions are however neceſſary 
to be made, and, when they are made, to be kept; ſo that 
we may apply to all theſe caſes a paſſage in Terence, much 
more properly than it is applied by GzoT1vs in favor of ab- 


ſolute power®, © aut haec cum illis ſunt habenda, aut illa 
cum his amittenda ſunt”. K 8 


Bur now Ane the law of nature Pas. 5g 2s. o promote the 


peace and happineſs of mankind, and fince this law is immu- 


tably the ſame at all times, and in all places, for which reaſon 


ARISTOTLE compared it to fire, that warms or burns alike 
in Perſia and in Greece, how comes it to paſs that the means 


_ preſcribed by it, anſwer the ends of it ſo ill? The anſwer is 
| ſhort, but full. Becauſe theſe means are employed by men 


whole imperfection is ſuch, that all they do muſt be, of courſe, 


: imperfectly done. Whether they are compounded of two 
ſubſtances, or no, may be doubted, but that they have in one 
| ſubſtance or one nature, two principles of determination, can 
not be doubted, Affections and paſſions excited by imme- 
diate objects of appar ent good, are therefore continually in 
action, and are excited independently of the will which they 
determine afterwards. But reaſon is a ſluggard, that cannot 
be ſo excited. Reaſon muſt be willed into action, and as this 
can rarely happen when the will is already determined by af- 
fections and paſſions, ſo, when it does happen, a ſort of compo- 
ſition generally follows, between the two principles; and if 
affections and paſſions cannot govern abſolutely, nor even ſub- 
ect reaſon to ſerve as their inſtrument, they require and ob- 
tain more indulgence from her than they deſerve, or than ſhe 


would ſhew them if ſhe was eothely. fe iree from their force, and. 
tree from their ſeduction. 


* . B. et P. L. i. &. 3. Tx. Heaut. 
THESE 
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Tuxsx reflections, which have been touched upon already, 


may account for the unnatural manner in which the law of 


nature has been executed by civil ſocieties, and for the abſurd 


manner in which it has been copied, and improved too, as 
they pretend, by civil laws. Had the reverſe of all this been 


done in a cloſer conformity to the law of nature, the moral 


ſtate of mankind. had been truly paradiſiacal, but it would not 
have been human. We ſhould not have been the creatures 


we were deſigned to be, and a gap would have been left in 


the gradation of created intelligences. The tables of the law 


of nature are hung up, as it were, in the works of God, and 
are made obvious to the ſight of man, not becauſe he is able 


to obſerve them in their whole extent and in every part alike, 


but that he may keep them conſtantly in view, and depart as 
little as poſſible, in the midſt of ſo many infirmities and ſo many 


temptations, {rom them. God has ſhewn us wherein our wiſ- 
dom, our happineſs, and the perfection of our nature conſiſt; 

and he has left us to purſue theſe ends by the uſe of our reaſon. 
But reaſon not being given to all alike, and being very im- 


perfectly given to thoſe who poſſeſs the greateſt ſhare, our 


wiſdom, and our happineſs are very imperfect likewiſe, and 


the ſtate: of mankind is, upon the whole, a very imperfect ſtate. 
We look up much higher than we are able to riſe. EN 


WurarTzvEx violations of theſe laws may have been fre- 


quently: committed, by particular men, and upon particular 


occaſions, none that were deemed to be ſuch, and perhaps 
few that might be called ſuch ſtrictly, have been enacted 
into laws, or have grown up into eſtabliſhed cuſtoms by the 
plenary, or leſs plenary permiſſion which civilians ſpeak of, 

one of which gives a right to do, and the other exempts from 
puniſhment for doing. I ſcarce believe, on the credit of an- 


1 3 _ tient 
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tient and modern authors, 
concerning the manners of people, whom they call ſavage 0 


barbarous. But if I believed them all, I would ſtill maintain 


that there were in Greece, and at Rome, as many things re- 
pugnant to the law of nature enjoined, Fr at leaſh permitted, 
as can be produced from the relations We have of the people 
of Colchos, of the Maſſagetae, or of the Getulians; and fur- 

ther, that if there are not in our civiliſed ane enligltened age 
as many, there are ſome that exceed, in inst ſtic 


nity, all that we are told of Iroquoi: „ Bri # jans, ' or the 


wildeſt inhabitants of african deſerts! The great and principal 
difference lies here. Our legal violations of natural law have 


a ſolemn varniſh of policy, and even of religion, which the 


caſuiſts of the law and thoſe of the goſpel throw over them, 
and which always diſguiſe, altho they cannot always hide 


them. lIlliterate ſavage nations have no ſuch varniſh to em- 


ploy, and their laws and cuſtoms appear to every eye but their 
own, as unnatufal and abominable as they really are. TO 
this it may be added, 'that they who can write have a great 


advantage over thoſe who cannot, in all ſuch caſes. 'Th 
can extenuate and exaggerate matters of fact, and they idem 


fail to do it, with no more regard to truth than is neceſſary to 

make the falſchood paſs. If we had the hiſtory of Canaan 
writ by a canaanite, that of Carthage by a carthaginian, 1 
that of Mexico and Peru by a mexican and peruvian, figure Rs 

to yourſelf how the hoſpitality, the fidelity, the 1 innocence, and 


limplicity of manners, of all theſe people, would be exempli- 


fied in various inſtances, and what further proofs would be 
brought of the ferocity, the treachery, the injuſtice and cruelty 
of the Iſraelites, the Romans and $ ui Spantards,. of the Walk 


and the laſt en + 


many of the ſtories which are told 


and inhuma- 


A 
_. 
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L Ir $ Wy ſaid has. C the tables — 5 n are TROY 
. in the works of God, and are, obvious to the ſight of 
„ man. They are ſo. They are ſo, obvious, chav man 
who is. able to _ the plaineſt-charaQer,can miſtake them, 
and. therefore no political ſociety ever framed a ſyſtem of law 
in direct and avowed contradiction, to them. No not even 
the Jews, who might think, and who did think, that they had 
little concern in * law of nature; ſince the author of nature 
had given them a parti ular law. They might juſtify their 
neglect of the yt, ner, in much the ſame manner that Omar 
juſtified the order he gave for burning the alexandrian library; 
and, by what ſome of their rabbins — ſaid, they ſeem to do 
little elſe, If the law of nature contains nothing more than the 
written and oral law, of Mosss, it is unneceſſary, might theß 
ſay, and the laying would be worthy of them. If it contains 
any yo which is not in the law of Moszs, or which differs 
from that, it ought to be deſtroyed. |. But however they ao- 
| knowledged in ſome ſort a law of nature, ſince they ko er 
led ged a 5 antecedent to a ad done „ ane gw to all the 
705 pi Noa. PP FFF orgs 


_ Upe oN . hal, the Jon of ature) is. . wt too 
important not to have been always the law of laws. Such it 
has been reputed, and as ſuch it 4 been reſpected, not oni 
by the moſt famous legiſlators and philoſophers, but by thoſe 
= made the firſt rude eſſays bel the eſtabliſhment of 
civil government. Inward, wee eg. outward obſer- 
vation, could not fail to make it known to cham: and to the 

fathers of families, or the patriarchs of mankind before them. 
The errors about it, and the contradictions to it, that abound,: 
and have always abounded, in the laws and cuſtoms of Hei 
eties, proceed from cauſes. of a very different nature, and 
BL. X very 
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very conſiſtent with all that has been ſaid of it. The law is 
plain, but the precepts it contains are general. Reaſon col- 
lects them eaſily from the whole ſyſtem of God's works, from 
the conſtitution of human nature, the conſequences of human 
actions, and the invariable courſe of things. But then to make 
the greateſt part of theſe general precepts as uſeful to human 
kind as the divine lawgiver intended them to be, reaſon has a 
further taſk aſſigned her. Reaſon muſt be employed to make 
proper, and neceſſary, deductions from theſe precepts, and to 
apply them in every caſe that concerns qur duty to God and 
man, according to the different relations in which we all ſtand 


to both, and the different places we hoſe 1 in ſociety. | 


Now human reaſon being at beſt as fallible as it is, and 
baving been as little informed by experience as it was in the 
early ages, when mankind began to gather into political ſo- 
cieties, a multitude of falſe deductions and wrong applica- 
tions could not fail to be made; ; for nothing can be more true 
than this obſervation, that the difficulty of applying general, 
and even common notions to particulars, is one great cauſe of | 
the errors, and misfortunes of mankind. Theſe deductions 
and applications were made diverſly among divers people, and 
every one accepting thoſe of their own growth, for true dictates 
of nature and reaſon, it is eaſy to conceive what numberleſs 
prejudices they produced, and how the laws, cuſtoms, opini- 
ons, and manners of nations have been rendered as various, 
and as oppoſite in the very ſame reſpects, as they are and have 
always been. Theſe prejudices, for ſo they may be properly 
named, were at firſt univerſally, as they are ſtill in many 
parts of ahe: world, the prejudices of real ignorance. Thoſe 
of fantaſtic knowledge ſucceeded theſe, wherever men ad- 
vanced from ſimplicity to refinement, © a neceſſariis ad ele- 
gantiora; and which of theſe have done molt hurt 7 
| "ELSE C 
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be diſputed. Thus much is certain. There were prejudices 


of ſuperſtition to corrupt religion, and prejudices in favor of 


licentiouſneſs and of tyranny, both to corrupt the firſt princi- 
ples of civil government, and to perpetuate error: ſo that 
when men of different families and countries, and all fraught 
with different prejudices, mingled one way or other in the 
ſame ſocieties, it is no wonder that their ſyſtems of religion 
and 3 were ſuch as we e find them 1 in all ages. 


TRR confüfion Uns [gp great as the laws of nature, ny 5 


thoſe of poſitive inftitution, were but ill diſtinguiſhed, and 


that ſome, or all, of the firft kind paſſed for laws of the ſecond, 
whilſt. {ome of the ſecond paſſed for laws of the firſt. Such 


| examples may be found, particularly among the Jews, about 


whom, of all the antient nations, we are the moſt concerned 
to be inquiſitive, and of whom it is hard to ſay whether their 


traditions, or their reaſonings upon them, are moſt precarious. 


They acknowledged i in ſome ſort, as it has been ſaid, a law of 


nature, fince they acknowledged a law antecedent to that of 
Mos zs, and unwritten precepts of univerſal and perpetual 


obligation. The rectitude of theſe precepts is manifeſt, and : 


unknown to no man, «* Rectitudo eft manifeſtior, utpote nemini 


ce fere non agnita, as Mr. SrLDEN fays*, ſpeaking after the 


rabbins. But theſe precepts were not collected by human 
reaſon, from the conftitution of nature. They were revealed 
by God himſelf to Noa, the Jews affirm, and were deſigned 
for all his poſterity, as th 


the ſtation in Mara, with a precept about keeping the ſabbath, 


were renewed to the Iſraelites, at 


and other Tee precepts. I enter into theſe particulars 
in order to obferve only, what an unnatural jumble this people 


made of ſeven principal precepts, which e according 


$04 De Jure Nat. et Gent. Juxta &c. . 1. 15 10. 


. 


to 
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to them, a code of natural and univerſal law, and the original | 


Daun of all law, primordialem legem et matricem omnium 
e praeceptorum Dei“. There is nothing, e de ab- 
ſurd nor ridiculous/it the whole en Hyitam. 9 1q9297q 2 
D 386) Lhd A nn as 
No Jonkt can bl entertained- . law of nature u- : 
bids. idolatry, blaſphemy, murder, theft, and, I think, inceſt, 
too, at leaſt, in the ſtricteſt) ſenſe, of the word, ang, in the higheſt 
inſtance of it. But ſurely! none, except rabbins, could have 3 
blended up with theſe a precept that torbids t e eating the 3 
member F a living animal, which is ſuch a piece of cruelty, L 
that I ſhall, not believe'on the word of MaIMONIDES, of Ak No- 
Blus, or any other author, that the kings of the nations, or 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic bacchanals, did it in the celebration of 
their idolatrous feaſts, nor even that the Iſraelites, who were 
ſo prone to ſpill blood, were as fond of ſwallowing it in this 
filthy manner, freſh ad reeking. This circumſtance- alone 
would be ſufficient to prove, that the © praecepta Noachida- 
c rum'' were an invention of the talmudiſts, whoſe practice it 
was to forge, and who wanted ſkill and knowledge to make 
their forgeries probable. A natural law againſt a practice, to 
which there is no inducement in human nature, altho men are 
carnivorous animals, is moſt rabinically, that is, impertinently, 
aſſumed. He muſt be a rabbin too, who is able to diſcover 
how a precept, to regulate judicial proceedings, can be ſaid to 
have made another head of natural law. SEL DEN treats of | 
this in the laſt place, becauſe he thinks it relative to the other 
fix, which would have been given in vain, if judgments had 
not been eſtabliſhed to puniſh- the violation of them. But 
how could all theſe judgments be eſtabliſhed by one of theſe 


ſeven precepts? By judgments the taltmudilts - underſtand. all 


6 Ib. + Lib. vii. VVV 


Sone 
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conſtitutions, cuſtoms, actions, e PREY and lau- 
caſes, which are of moment in criminal cauſes. It would be too 
ridiculous to ſuppoſe judgments, in this ſenſe, eſtabliſned by a 
ſingle precept of the law of nature. What did this precept 
then command? A tribunal to be erected for the trial of all 
offerices againſt theſe laws, or a council chamber wherein new 
prbt = enforcing theſe, ſhould be made“? Or did God by 
one precept of mathe pre univerſal law confirm and ratify 
all wry Jud, merit chat ſhould be given, and all future 
laws' that 10 d be made by human authority, to ſecure the 
obſervation of fix other a I can think fo the leſs, be- 
cauſe the judgments of his choſen people were often repugnant 
to the law of nature, truly fo called in particular inftances; 
and becauſe, in general, a ſpirit of injuſtice, which eſtabliſhed 
one rule for themſelves and another for every other Perlen, 
ran __ = their Judicial proceedings. 


1 OTHER 1 of that bins Which Wee! in men's 


notions concerning laws of nature, and laws of poſitive inſti- 
tution, might be drawn from the decree of the firſt chriſtian 


council, in which the apoſtles and the elders impoſed no other 
load on the converts from paganiſm, than abſtinence from 
things offered to idols, from blood, from things ſuffocated, 
and from fornication, according to the copy we have of it; 
all of which, as well as circumciſion, and other obſervancts 
from which theſe converts were exempted, made parts of the 
moſaical inſtitution g. But it appears by antient manuſcripts, 
and by the citations of IRENAEUs, and CrenrLaN, as well as by 
other authorities, that another duty which wah not 'moſt cer- 


3 of moſaical annere and was plainly e a moral obliga- 


= 41 


5 $2546 2 9545 Jadicii nunc pro LEND aut 5 nunc pro loco aut coetu, 
quo A wes novae leges --- ſumitur. Id. ib. 
T SELDEN Lib. vii. c. 12. 
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tion ariſing from the real law of nature, had been contained 
in the original decree, The converts were to abſtain from 
doing to others what they would not that others ſhould do to 
them. This inſtance, and the former, might be more ex- 
plained, But enough has been faid on theſe two ſubjects, and 
we may proceed to take notice of thoſe inſtances wherein 
things are, and have been, forbid by civil or eccleſiaſtical laws, 
which are not only permitted in the fulleſt manner by the law 
of nature, but ſeem much more conformable to it than the 
inſtitutions oppoſed to them ; and of athers wherein things 
directly forbidden by the law of nature are, and have been, 
permitted, or commanded, by civil or eccleſiaſtical laws, and 
oy votd-- ret en Ot oO ooo): . 


XVII. 


HA the human, like every other ſpecies of animals, 
1 ſhould multiply by the copulation of the two ſexes, 
and be propagated by their care to nurſe and breed up their 
young, is undoubtedly a law of nature. Self- love, the great 
ſpring of human actions, promts to both. But as it is more im- 
mediately determined, and more ſtrongly ſtimulated by in- 
ſtint, and by nature, to one than to the other, it became 
neceſſary to give this principle, by reaſon and by art, all the 
additional ſtrength that could be given by them, or, at leaſt, 
to let it loſe none that it had. For this purpoſe it was ne- 
ceſſary, that parents ſhould know certainly their own re{pec- 
tive broods, and that, as a woman cannot doubt whether ſhe 
is the mother of the child ſhe bears, ſo a man ſhould have 
all the aſſurance law can give him, that he is the father of the 
child he begets; for a likeneſs of features, would not amount 
to a ſufficient aſſurance, -tho I have red of a country where 
. women 


more effe 
dion, and of conſanguinity, than they could have been by 
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women were common, and where paternity was aſcertained no 
other way. Thus matrimony forms families, which could 
not be formed without it; and families form ſtates, which 
could not be formed without them. It was this firſt and na- 
tural union which preceded, and prepared mankind for poli- 
tical or civil union, and the bonds of this ſecond union were 


ctually ſtrengthened by thoſe of paternal and filial 
thoſe alone of aceidental intereſts liable to vary, and of cove- 


nants liable to be broken. On ſuch principles, and for ſuch 
purpoſes I preſume that matrimony was inſtituted. They are 


evidently derived from the law of nature. The inſtitution 
therefore is conformable to the law of nature, as far as it is 


ſubſervient to theſe ends. But when it is cartied further than 
theſe ends require, and that which is conſiſtent with them, or 
even conducive to them, is forbid, it 1s in every ſuch reſpedt, a 


mere n ns agen 


Gund AT attention has been ha in every well ooliitiited go- 5 
vernment, to promote the multiplication of mankind, and 
this attention muſt be always neceflary ; for if the Human race 


is daily increaſing, it is daily decreaſing likewiſe, and it would 
be trifling to maintain that celibacy is leſs hurtful, or poly- 
gamy leſs neceſſary than they were formerly, on öh RLAND'S 
vain aſſumption that the earth is ſufficiently peopled. Men 


who were advanced in years, and had never been married; 


were ſtigmatiſed at Sparta; and as well there as at Rome, 


and in many other places, great immunities, prerogatives, and 
other encouragements were granted to thoſe, who had a large 
legitimate iſſue. The talmudiſts carry the obligation of get- 


ting children ſo far, that hey declare the e of it to be 


e a ſort 
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a fort of homicide. © Se Iſraelita liberis pez | 
4 non dat, eſt velut homicida” * 1. e So 


Tuo ſorts of 8 are diſtinguiſned by the. civilians, 
That of one man who has ſeveral wives, and that of one wo- 
man who has ſeveral husbands. All the ends of matrimony. 
are anſwered. by the firſt. It has therefore prevailed always, 
and it ſtill prevails generally, if not univerſally, either as a rea- 
ſonable indulgence to mankind, or as a proper, and, in the 
early ages, a neceſſary expedient to increaſe their qzambers. 
Such, it is, no doubt, ſuch it muſt be, in the order of nature, 
and when we are told that it has not this effect among the 
people who retain the cuſtom at this day, either the fact aſ- ; 
ſerted by men who cannot be competent judges of it, may be 
_ untrue, or ſodomy and abortions, in conjunction with other un- 
natural cauſes, may prevent the natural effect of polygamy. 
The ends of matrimony are not anſwered by the ſecond, which 


has been, I ſuppoſe, a double polygamy, wherever it has been 


practiced; ſince we cannot believe that the fuperior ſex ever 
| ſubmitted their prerogative to the inferior, and that ſeveral. 
men became the property of one woman, altho mention be 
made by SrRABO of the Sabacans among whom one woman 
was the wife of a whole family. She lay with the eldeſt all 
night, and drudged on with the reſt all day. Other examples 
of the ſame kind might be quoted from modern travellers, who 
| ſpeak of ſome countries where every woman is married to 
| fa husbands, and of others where the wife may, and the 
husband may not, call in aſſiſtants to the bed, by which cuſtom. 
the prerogative of the antient patriarchs 1 be reverſed in 
favor of women, and they would have, if I may ſay fo, their 
male concubines. But, to procced on the more probable hypo, 


SzLpEN Uxor Ebraica. Li b. i. c. . 9. 3 
cheſis, 
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cheßs: : the divine PIA ro approved, the 8 partan lawgiver in- 
ſtituted, a community of wives, and Carsar reports that 
there were in our Britain certain amicable ſocieties of both 
ſexes, wherein every Woman was the wife of ten or twelve 
men, and every. man the husband of as many women. The 
moſt admired philoſophers, the moſt famous Tegiflators, and ſe- 
veral of the leaſt civiliſed people, Britons and others, admitted 
the ſame abſurd abuſe of matrimony, and deſtroyed one end at 
” alt of oh inſtitüt ſon, 7 by makitig "the aſcertainment of fathers A 
impoſſible, as Dro 55801 St 'LUS hat of mothers too 
« was" made A nation in II Bs where the children were 
«" ehiiged'as os is ber %„%⁵§ùWu . 
„ n 1411115 „ SD 2102 in ebe 2603 l Jun 9030 
"ih K lf fort oft 5e 6908 Athy, FE ara. gals tod con⸗ . 
trat) to nature And Ind: poll to ſpread“ wide, or to laſt 
long, Was allowed by the ole law, and was utHiöfiſed 
by G od Himſelf. There is, indeed, a very 3865 reſtraint laid on 
alu g in the ſeventeenth chapterc of D Deuteronomy. He i 12 not to 
” multiply wives, leſt His heart fhould be turned away; neither 
is he to multipl greatly flyer” and gold.” Moderation was 
preſcribed in bot rt paſſages: but Wives and wealth, ſuitable to 
the kingly ſtate, are lied' in both.” The Huber of one; 
and the quantity of the other, arte not deterjvined., They were 
left, probably, to the judgn nent of the king hin ſal, for When 
the law Was Mode; bat the rabbins, WhO made many arbitrary 
El laws of their on une er Ptetetice of inte rpreting divine laws)! 
as Marx rab bits b avec "Contintled to do, ought fit to limit 
th e murnber of ebe 0 ot of qlicens 264 Conclibines both, to 
| clghtobks 'the Ale wlous' reaſons for which ſpecific wttilet: i 
may be ſeen in SblpEN's 8 creaſe called © Uxor Ebraica f. 
By che ſame ane n were allowed to have but one 
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wife, and all other perſons but four; the reaſon for which 


number it is more e caly to imagine, chan to expreſs decently. 


Tun zeal of the Jews to promote the obſervation of the 
precept to increaſe and multiply, was fo great, that, beſides 
the eſtabliſhment and regulation of polygamy, their doctors 
deſcended into many particulars for the fame purpoſe, and 
among the reſt were careful to appoint ſtated periods, beyond 
which it was not lawful to neglect the performance of conju- 
gal duty in any form of life. The periods were marked even 
to the artificer, the countryman, and the ſeaman; and the 


wife had her remedy if the law was not obſerved. The pro- 
digious numbers, of which this nation appears to have conſiſted, 


from the exode to the deſtruction of their city by Tirvs 
VespasIAN, and the conſtant reparation of theſe numbers af- 
ter ſo many maſſacres, captivities, and other deſolations, muſt 
be aſcribed, as I think, if we believe them to have been real, 


to that prodigious and conſtant increaſe of 1 which a 
well ordered polygamy cauſed. 


"Tar writers, who pretend forties that polygamy he 
not the effect aſcribed to it, employ, at other times, this very 


| increaſe as an argument againſt it. But ſurely the argument, 


as well as the pretence, is falſe. Increaſe of people muſt be 
always an advantage, and can never be hurtful to any ſtate, 
no nor cumberſome to particular families, unleſs the want of 
order, good policy, and induſtry make it ſo. To talk ofa 
commonwealth ſinking under it's own weight by the increaſe 
of people, as Pur FEN DORT does in one place“ might have ap- 
peared reaſonable to thoſe antient nations of Europe and 


Aſia, who ſent ſo many colonies abroad for fear of ſtarving 


* Lib. vi. c. | 1. 


at 
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at home, and would, I queſtion not, appear fo at this time to 
the nations of Africa, who ſell their children not only to pro- 
cure themſelves brandy and tobacco, or other wares, but to 
prevent an overſtock of inhabitants. The truth however is, 
and it may be eaſily demonſtrated, that numbers of people are 
ſtrength and wealth to every country, and that the law of 


nature, which directs the increaſe of them, is in this inſtance. 
what it is in all others,” 1 the ay of good policy. 


ie asd the matter 8 This ſort of 8 5 
is quite conformable to the law of nature, and provides the 
moſt effectual means for the generation and education of 
children. In the other ſtate, mankind may multiply perhaps 
as much in the firſt inſtance of begetting, but not in the ſecond 
of breeding up, for want of an equal aſcertainment of both the 
parents: and this defect may diſappoint, to a great degree, the | 
intention of nature. Monogamy, on the other hand, or the 


cConfinement of one husband to one wife, whilſt they both live, 


for I ſhall uſe the word in this ſenſe here, will unite the care 
of both parents in breeding up ſubjects of the commonwealth, 
but will not ſerve as effectually, nor in as great numbers, to 
the begetting them. The pr ohibition of polygamy of the firſt 
kind, is, therefore, not only a prohibition of what nature per- 
mits in the fulleſt manner, but of what ſhe requires too in 
ſome manner, and often in a greater degree than ordinary, for 
the reparation. of ſtates exhauſted by wars, by plagues, and 
other calamities. The inſtitution. of the ſecond fort contra- 
dicts her intention in one part, as the inſtitution of monogamy 
diminiſhes the effect of her law in another part. The prohi- 
bition is abſurd, and the zmpolition, arbitrary. 


Tas impoſition i 18 very antient : however, of; it be as antient 


in Greece as Cxchors, and Lit this kind of matrimony was the 
S moſt. 
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molt perfect, as many aſſert, chere would be reaſon to wonder 
ho the moſt perfect kind came to be eſtabliſhed by an unin- 
ſpired lawgiver among the nations, whilſt the leaſt perfect kind 
had been eſtabliſhed by Moszs, the meſſenger, and prophet of 


God, among his choſen people. The Romans took many 


things from the Greeks, as well as from the Etrurians, at the 


foundation of their monarchy, altho PyTHñAOORAS was no more 


the cotemporary of Nuua, than he was the ſcholar of EZTcHEIL. 
But from whomſoever they took the inſtitution of marriage, 


the matrimonial tables, and the oath which every married 
man was obliged to take before the cenſors, declared it to be 5 
for the procreation of children; and they made laws occaſion- 


ally to encourage. this Procreation. 


17 LycuRGUs, ON whoſe principles every. child was the 
child of the commmctwealth, deemed it expedient for 


improving the ſeveral broods, that his citizens ſhould croſs 
them, by lying with the wives of one another; and if the 


ephori obliged one of their kings to take a ſecond wiſe, when 
he would not part with the frſt, who was barren, the Ro- 
mans needed to have made no great ſcruple of borrowing 
wives, to increaſe or to mend their race, and Caro is ſaid to 
have lent his Marcia to Tortinares. Nay, Carsar in- 
tended to procure a law, which one of the tribunes had orders 
to propoſe, and by -which every one ſhould be authoriſed to 
take as many wives as he pleaſed, and ſuch as he pleaſed, 

«© liberorum quaerendorum cauſa.” The paſſage may, indeed, 
have another ſenſe; and if SusTox1vs, from whom it is taken, f 
writ “ uxores quas et quot vellet, inſtead of © vellent,” 
it muſt mean that CaEs AR intended the new prerogative for 
himſelf alone, as the occaſion that introduces the anecdote, 
and the circumſtance of directing the law to be propoſed 
when he ſhould be abſent, < cum ipſe abeſſet, may incline 
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one to ſuſpect. But, on the other hand, nothing can be more 
probable than this, that Carsar BRAT e beſides the con- 
ſtant waſte of roman citizens, which the expoſition of infants, 
and perhaps the ſeverity of paternal power, but certainly their 
ordinary ſtate of war occaſioned, the extraordinary loſs of 
people, which the commonwealth had ſuſtained in his time 
by proſcriptions, and a long courſe of civil war. It is proba- 
ble that he conſidered this, and it is therefore much more 


wonderful his ſucceſſor ſhould not think, after another pro- 
ſeription, and another civil war, of eſtabliſhing polygamy, to 
repair theſe accumulated loſſes, than that he, the firſt Carsar, 
ſhould, This was not done, however, nor was polygamy 
eſtabliſhed among the Romans before they were chriſtians. 
It was leſs likely to be fo afterwards, and if VaienTINIAN 
married two wives, and gave leave to his ſubjects to do the 
ſame, by a public edict, as the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian Socxa ES 


ſays he did, his example was not followed. We may doubt 


too, whether that of SocraTEs, the philoſopher I mean, was 
followed on the ſame occaſion at Athens. DiocꝝxNxS LAkR- 
Tus“ relates, that the Athenians decreed, when their city was 

depopulated by war and ſickneſs, that every citizen might have, 


do increaſe the number of r a ſecond wife, beſides her 


who was called his town wife, and of which ſort he could have 
but one . SocRATES took the advantage of this decree, which 
ſet aſide the law of Cx CRO s, and he deſpiſed, with a great 
elevation of mind, thoſe who criticiſed his conduct, and threw 
out reproaches againſt him. This famous miſſionary of natu- 
ral religion and law declared by this action, that polygamy 


was againſt neither, and that the law of Cxckors had forbid 
what they allowed. 5 


>; Vir Sockar. PETS: ann Uri urbanam quidem unam uxorem cives ducerent, 
liceret autem et ex altera procreare liberos. 
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XVIII. 


HE. reaſons that determined the lawgivers of Greece, 
and Rome, and of fome few other ſtates, to forbid a 


| plurality of wives, "which was permitted in almoſt all countries, 


may have been ſuch as theſe. They ſaw that polygamy would 


create large families, and large families a greater expence 


than could be borne by men who were reduced to live in cities, 


and other fixed habitations, where property was diſtinguiſhed, 


and where no one could afford to ſpend more than Nis legal 


poſſeſſions, his labor, and his induſtry, gave him. Mono- 
gamy was a fort of ſumptuary law, and might be thought the 


more reaſonable, becauſe, even in thoſe countries where po- 


lygamy was eſtabliſhed, men were not permitted to marry 
more women than they were able to maintain. 


ANOTHER reaſon, that 98 to confirm this flies, was 


the part aſſigned to the prieſts 1 in it. Dioxvsrus HaLicas. * 
having obſerved how ill women had been uſed to keep their 


conjugal vow, even in countries where a very ſingular ma- 


giſtrateb, a magiſtrate to preſerve their chaſtity, was appointed, 
ſpeaks he great encomium of a law that RowmvuLus .made 


to attach every roman wiſe to her husband, by an entire par- 


ticipation of all his poſſeſſions and of his religious rites e. Theſe 
ſacred nuptials were celebrated by a ſolemn ſacrifice, and by 


the eating together of a conſecrated barley cake. The natural 


effect of this law and this religious ceremony was ſuch, that 
during hive hundred and twenty years there was no inſtance of 


a) Lib. | il. 24, 25. b) --- Cui mulierum caſtitas curae eſſet. 
c) — Omnium et bonorum et ſacrorum - 
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a divorce at Rome; for ſo I underſtand the hiſtorian, who 
does not refer, according to my apprehenſion, to any expreſs 
prohibition of divorces, in the caſe even of theſe marriages, by 
the law that eſtabliſhed them, as ſome have imagined. Thus 
monogamy became, by the intervention of the prieſthood, a a 
religious, as well as a civil inſtitution. I might add, not im- 
properly, nor untruly, that this inſtitution has received at leaſt 
an indirect ſupport from the vices of husbands and wives, from 
thoſe very abuſes which it was deſigned by RowuLus, and by 
other legiſlators, to reform. By entering into fingle marriages, 
men ſatisfied the natural defire of propagating their ſpecies, 
and acquired the means of having a legitimate iſſue; whilſt 
nothing hindered them, nor their wives neither, except the 
want of opportunity, from indulging their luſt with others, in 
ſpight of their ſacred bonds, and the legal property they had 
in one another's perſons. We may believe the more eaſily, that 
ſuch conſiderations helped to reconcile pagans to the ſeeming 
conſtraint of fingle marriages, ſince we can make no doubt 
that they have the fame effect on chriſtians, who think theſe 

_ marriages inſtituted by God himſelf immediately, as many of 

the former deemed them to be enjoined by the law of nature; 
for what authority does in one caſe, cuſtom might very well 
do in the other: and it is much leſs ſtrange that cuſtom, which 
we call a ſecond nature, ſhould paſs for the firſt and real na- 
ture, than that human authority ſhould paſs for divine. 


Bor of all the reaſons, by which we may account for the 

prevalence of fingle marriages, in oppolition to polygamy, 
divorces conſtituted the principal and the moſt effectual. With 
them monogamy may be thought a reaſonable inſtitution. 
Without them it is an abſurd, unnatural, and cruel impoſi- 
tion. It croſſes the intention of nature doubly, as it ſtands in 
oppoſition to the moſt effectual means of multiplying the hu- 


man 
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coking: his office in the ſtate, is a ſufficient reaſon for re- 
moving him. The Romans ward no regard to ſuch caſuiſtry. 
They continued divorces in this, and many other caſes; ſuch, for 
inſtance, as ill management of family affairs, or an intoler- 
able and incurable ill humor, which were the reaſons, I pre- 
ſume, of Ciczro's divorce from TERRENTIA; and good reaſons 


| ſurely, ſince the husband may be ruined by one, and the 
peace of his whole life be deſtroyed by the other, 


Tux inflitution. of divorces was of fuch abſolute necblſity 
where a plurality of wives was forbid, and of ſo much conve- 
niency where this plurality was allowed: that it continued on 
the ſame foot among the Romans, till chriſtianity was eſta- 
bliſhed fully 1 in the empire, and that it continues ſtill among 
the Jews in the eaſt, if not practiſed, for +” ens reaſons, 
in the > fame manner, and as 0 in the weſt. 


Sxkprx gives a very particcilar account, in the third book 
of his «Hebrew wife, of the occaſion on which divorces were 
reſtrained, and it amounts to this. HILLEL and SaMMAEAS 
Vere of that ſet of men, the rabbins, who pretended to have 
authentic traditions, and certain interpretations of their law 
| conveyed down to them from Moszs ; and who were, not- 
withſtanding this oral rule of faith, of doctrine, and of man- 
ners, frequently in oppoſition, and at the head of different 
factions. in the ſchools of the e Two ſuch factions had 
been formed, concerning the legal grounds of divorces, by 

HILLEL, and Sammaras who had been his ſcholar, as Ga- 
MALIEL, the maſter of faint Paul, is faid to have been his 


nephew and his ſucceſſor ; and the diſputes ran high between 


them whilſt CHRIS H was on earth. The Hillelians maintained 
the original right of repudiation, and ſuch as it was practiſed, 


not only in the caſe of adultery, or turpitude, but in every 
Vol. v. 2 other 
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other caſe, ob omnimodam rem ſeu cauſam a. The Sam- 
macans inſiſted on a reſormation of this — 2 and on a 
new interpretation of the law founded on a grammatical cri- 
ticiſm. They confined the right of divorce to the caſe of 
turpitude, alone. CHRIS . the queſtion in favor of: the 
latter, and ſpecified but one kind of turpitude. This deciſion 
appeared ſo ſtrange to his diſciples, that they were at a loſs, as 
well as the phariſees, to gueſs Why then ho had eſtabliſhed 
the right of divorce ; for it is a 5 the notion had not 
prevailed amongſt them; that God tolerated ſuperſtitious p IrAC- 
tices, or permitted even crimes to have the ſanction of bc law, 
as in the preſent caſe it is faid that he did, becauſe of the 
| hardneſs of heart of their fathers. The diſciples therefore 
cried out, that, if this was the caſe, it would be better not to 
_ marry. The Jews did not ſubmit to this deciſion. The ſame 
diiſpute continued many years; and about ſeventy from the 
birth of CHRIS TH it was decided in favor of HILLEL by that 
oracle from heaven, © the daughter of the voice b, which was 
heard at Jabne, not far from pon Pro and the place perhaps 
where the ſanhedrim was then held. - But the law of grace Was 
| ſuperior, in time, to the natural, and the moſaical law, among 
chriſtians. It had a right to be ſo; and, beſides, we may 
believe very probably, ns very piouſly, with JosTIN the 
martyr, that Joszen, having ſuſpected: the holy virgin to have 
been got with child before her marriage, had entertained. 
thoughts of ſeparating from a wife whom he could not keep 
according to the laws of his country ©, We may believe too, 
on the foundation of this anecdote; that chriſtians were pre- 
pared to underſtand the words of Jzsus in a ſenſe the moſt 
reſtrictive of divorces, and the leaſt favorable to that inſtitution. 
1 faid, that the law of grace was ſuperior in time to the other; i 


2) I» Lic 60. b) Filia vocis. c) ---Juxta patrios mores ejiciendam. 
3 — —ñ— 
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for as little as we know what the practice of chriſtians was 
during the firſt three hundred years, we know in general, that 
great relicts of judaiſm remained long amongſt them; that 
divorces were in uſe, even thoſe which wives ſignified to their 
husbands; that the meaning of the word fornication was ex- 
tended from the fleſh to the ſpirit; and that this inſtitution was 
obſer ved, admitted, denied, to the time of CoNSsTANTINE, 
without any certain rule at all; © aliter atque aliter , ſays 
SEI DEN. From that time downwards, emperors publiſhed 
edicts; councils made decrees; fathers, and after them ſchool- 
men, advanced opinions; eccleſiaſtical and principally papal 
power increaſed; a new juriſprudence, the child of uſurpation, 
of ignorance, and bigotry, grew up under the care of the 
canonifts ; marriage was declared à ſacrament, and this tie 
pee oe biocdiogp ogend 


* 
n g 


N 1 
B' F ORE we leave the ſubject of poſitive laws, eccleha- 
4 ſtical and civil, that forbid: thoſe things arbitrarily, and 
by mere will, which the-laws of nature permit; we may pro- 
perly enough take notice of ſome reſtriftions/relatively to mar- 
riages, which have not been ſo hard to impoſe as the obligation 
of ſingle marriages. Polygamy had been allowed in moſt na- 
tions, divorces I believe in all. It required time, therefore, to 
aboliſh inſtitutions; both of Which had revelation and reaſon 
on their ſide, and the laſt: of which? had been confirmed by 
univerſal practice. But it required neither time nor pains to 
continue the prohibition of marriages within certain degrees f 
conſanguinity and affinity. The Jews, among whom chriſtia. 
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nity aroſe, held ſuch inceſtuous marriages to be forbidden as 
much as adultery, ſodomy, and beſtiality. The Greeks, and 
the Romans, among whom chriſtianity: had the greateſt in- 
creaſe, ' and the firmeſt .eftabhſhment, ſeem to have held dif- 
ferent opinions, at different periods,'about the remoter degrees, 
but not to have varied about thoſe in the aſcending or de- 
ſcending lines; and the Romans, who made one ſtate, . were 
more uniform on this head than the G Greeks, who were di- 
vided+ into many, and whoſe country produced many a 
whimſical philoſopher that affected law- giving, beſides PL Aro. 
The nations among whom no regard was paid to theſe degrees, 
but brothers mixed with ſiſters, fathers with their daugh- 
ters, and ſons with their mothers, were held in bee e | 
like all other nations, by the Jews, who were in return held 
in contempt by theſe and all others. Theſe, and all others; 
were deemed barbarous by the Greeks and the Romans; ſo 
that their example might well have, as it had, no effect, in this 
reſpect, either on the Jews, the Greeks, or the Romans; tho 
two of them at leaſt, the egyptian and babylonian, had been 
maſters of the formbr i in every ſenſe, and tho the ſecond and 
the third had received the firſt -priciciples of all their know- 
ledge, and perhaps the firſt uſe of letters, from the ſame, either 
immediately like the een or r y mediaccly e thro the : Greeks, 
Hike the Romans. 111 1 


b ne 1 4 


Trav the ie of . marriages ſhould pre- 

5 ail among the Jews; igeaſily-accounted for, ſince'they founded 
it on a et law of God. But how it came to prevail 

among the Greeks and the Romans, is not ſo clear. Was it 

founded among them on a law, and is it even an inſtinct of 
nature? This has been ſaid, but cannot be maintained. T hey 
ſcarce deſerve an anſwer, who would prove theſe marriages 


prohibited by the law of 4 nature, on the —— that there 


2 un 
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. repug nancy im nature to any ſuch copulations; ab if con- 
fnguiniyyrlikefife, produbed an agrecable ſenſation at certain 
3 ain and abkttrance'n at a nearer approach; as 
if a munltitude A nations, civiliſed and funowilifed, 'couldbhave 
becngdttermined tdi act unneceſſarilyragainſt ſo Airong an in- 
ſtinct of nature) aslthis repugnancy or abhorrence is aſſumed 
to be; And finally; as if the firſt men, who could not increaſe 
and multinly without committing inceſt, had been com- 
manded td do it by the author of nature, __ the EO of 
tha wan IE befote giren them. otoliflq t, 
oo bid EW HG ON MONW 1 
fn RPE RPA deal af dull-p pains: has been tao inquire/into 
the nature of pede to diſcover the motives of that 
modeſty with which almoſt all mankind, even the moſt ſa- 
vage, conceal the parts, and remove out of ſight to perform : 
the act of generation. How comes this about, ſay ſuch wri- 
ters, „when the propagation of ſo noble a qreature as man 
ce is im tſelf a work of honor and orcdit ' The queſtion : 
might be ſufficiently | anfwciedroby- ſay ing, \thats the parts, 
deſtined to this — and We uſe, are deſtined like- 
wiſe to uſes that are offenſive to our ſenſesg and that they 
ſhewy by the neceſſity they are of to our being in one deſti- 
nation, and to the propagation of our ſpacies in another, a 
certain mortifying identity of nature with the ileſt of wle 
animal kind. Theſe parts are placed, as it were, out of the 
way in the human fabric and, in confarmityicto this indica- 
tion, the; euſtom of hiding them, andi of-retivit from the 
fight of others when / we employ them to any purpoſe, has 
grown up in both ſexes, and been eme by education. 
Hano maturae tam diligentem fabricam imitata eſt hominum 
*yerecundhartaice Sung. or modeſty, — Funbr, 
2A ITIBIII 51581 9d 1058 * + 0 17 1 III 1E J 1 92189) 
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makes us imitate nature in this inſtance: but I think that the 
latent principle of this ſhame, or modeſty, is a vanity inherent 
in our nature, derived from an opinion of excellence and 
dignity. It is this that makes us fond of ſhewing, wherever 
we can ſhew it, how ſuperior we are to other animals, and to 


hide, wherever we can hide it, how much we 3 of 
the ſame nature. 


OTurs reflections might be added to theſe, ſuch particularly 
as furniſh reaſons for the ſolitude wherein the two ſexes affect 
to copulate ; among which perhaps an uncontrouled and un- 

diſturbed indulgence to their mutual luſt would not be found 

the leaſt. But to what purpoſe ſhould this be done, when 
there is nothing in the aſſumed ſhame, even if we allow it to 
be natural, that has any more relation to inceſtuous than to 
other marriages? The ſhame of expoſing their ſecret parts, 
and of copulating in public, was, to be ſure, juſt as ſtrong in 
thoſe who contracted the firſt, as in thoſe who contracted the 
ſecond; and it is impoſſible to conceive that it can cauſe any 
natural abhorrence of one of theſe conjunctions more than of 
the other, or indeed of either: It remains therefore that this 
abhorrence is artificial, and that it has been inſpired by human 8 
laws, * prejudice, and by habit. 


Bor tho this be evidently true, yet is it true likewiſe, hay 
the degrees ſpoken of are to be diſtinguiſhed; for tho the 
- prohibition cannot be deduced, in any of them, from inſtinct, 
or animal nature; yet it is favored: by reaſonable nature in 
ſome. The permiſſion, that her laws give to conjunctions 
neceſſary to the propagation of the ſpecies of animals, may be 
conceived to be in the human leſs and more full, or abſolute, 

according to the received diſtinction of legal permiſſions that 
I have ſomewhere mentioned. T he conjunctions of fathers 


with : 


e: 


hh their daughters, and of ſons with their mothers, if the ey 
ate thought permitted, muſt be thought to be ſo by the loweſt 
fort of natural permiſſion, not only for the reaſon SockArTEs 
gives in XENoPHoON, the diſparity of age, from which he ſup- 
poſed, not weakly, as it has been objected, but wiſely, and 
providently, that ſeveral inconveniencies would ariſe; but for 
a reaſon of more importance, and of univerſal extent. The 
firſt ſocieties, and thoſe which compoſe all others, are family 
ſocieties: Theſe are natural, and the better they are regulated 
the more eafily and the more ſurely will political ſocieties, 
whoſe component parts they are, be put and maintained 
under good regulations. Parents are the chief magiſtrates of 
families, and every thing that tends to diminiſh a reverence 
for them, or to convert it into ſome other ſentiment, dimi- 
niſhes their authority, diſſolves the order of thoſe little com 
monwealths, and introduces a licentiouſneſs of manners, which 
they carry With them and diffuſe in the greater. This now 
muſt happen in ſome degree wherever the cuſtom prevails, that 
fathers take their daughters, and ſons their mothers for wives 
or miſtreſſes, whenever they do it m, or may do it law- 
fully. I need not ſtay to prove to illuſtrate this; but 
may conclude on what has 550 fra; that if natural law does 
not directly prohibit ſuch conjunctions as theſe, it does not 
permit them neither in ſo full a manner, as to give them that 
ſanction which other marriages, that are reputed to be con- 
trary to the law of mae and chat are n ann inceſtu- 
OUS, dare, : Wn: FI DOOR 


e marriages aa keorhers and FP IO for ents; which 
T Ning in the very next degree, may be. objected to, as they 
may be defended, by probable arguments. drawn from poli- 
tical conſiderations; oe no color of an argument can be 
drawn againſt them from the conſtitution of nature, in wh ow 
2 at — 
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all her laws. are, contained, and by, which, they are all pro- 
mulgated. It may be ſaid, and 1 And that ſomething of this 
kind has been Gd, that the intention, of er el nature 
being not only to ſtrengthen the bonds of ſociety as much, 
but to improve ſociability among men, and to extend it as 
wide as poſſible, in oppoſition to that inſociability which is 
ſo apt to grow up between diſtinct families and ſtates, thoſe 
poſitive laws, which forbid marriages in near degrees of con- 
ſanguinity and affinity, are conformable to nature, and drawn 
by neceſſary conſequences from her laws. For this reaſon it 
may be ſaid, that ſuch marriages were forbidden among ſeveral 
of the moſt civiliſed nations in the pagan world, and that we 
find ſo many prohibitions in caſes of affinity, as well as of 
conſanguinity, in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. The 
more remote degrees were prohibited perhaps to fence in, and 


to ſecure the better an obſervation of the neareſt; and this 


might be the more neceſſary becauſe of the precedent practice 


of mankind, who had been. conſtituted by God, at the crea- 


tion, in a neceſſity of committing what was now; forbidden, 
ſince they could not otherwiſe have obeyed his firſt and great 
precept, to increaſe and multiply. Evx was in ſome ſort the 
daughter of Apau. She was literally bone of his bone, and 
fleſh of his fleſh, by birth, if I may call it ſo, whereas other 
husbands and wives are ſo in an allegorical manner only. But 
to pals this over, the children of the Ft couple were certainly 
brothers and faſters, and by theſe conjunctions, declared «4 
terwards inceſtuous, the human ſpecies Was firſt | propagated. 
If you accept rabinical authority, you may believe that Evs 
brought forth conſtantly twins, a male and a female, as 
pigeons, I think, are ſaid to do; fo that Cain might marry 
the twin ſiſter of ABEL, and ABEL the twin ſiſter of Cain. 
Whether this inſtitution alters, and ſoftens the caſe any more 


than that of the Lacedaemonians, who were permitted to marry 
their 
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their ſaſters on the mother%s Hide, but not en che cher vz er 
than that of the Atheniaffs, Who might by-law, or” ug ard 
by cuſtom, "marry their! ſiſters on the father s fide; but mot 
on the mother's, as we firid By the example ABnnHt al AH 
SARAH, it was reputed lawful tes AHR the days loft the pa- 
tridrehs, let the great caſuiſts of au/ and golpel decide: It 
may be: ſaid,” on the other hand, een if it be agreeable to 
the law of Buture and of right Aedſbn in muny caſes; to e- 
tend the bonds of ſoelety b 4 prohibition” 'of al es- he- 
'tween” perſons” boo neat aukin; it is in many eaſes 1+ dealt as 
agreeable to this L, to preſerve” poſſeſſions and wealth in 
the families to Wltich they belong, and not to ſuffer them to 
be carried bytagyiRentale « caprice into others. Precautions to 
this effect have! Been taken by wiſe legiſlators; atid that which 


Mos gs took is remarkable in All it's circumſtances; He had 


made a law, on the application! of the daughters of Zz Lo- 
PHEH AD) 4 whole aufe he is Hail to have brought before 
* the Lord, by which 1 if ama died and ha no ſon; his in- 
heritance was to . paſs unto His daughter. unto But when tie 
chief fathers of the families of the fofls of Jos y came before 
Moss and the elders of Iſrael,” to complain of this law, the 
precaution we ſpeak” of here was immediate} added;- and the 
tub amended. Mos Geelared ibi'therbartie of Ged, that 
every daughter, who poſſeſſed an inheritance?” by wirthe bf 
the former law, ſhould be obliged to marry one of the family 
of the tribe of her father, and no other: and 2the reaſofi is 
-knttexed;'** that the children of Iſracl may enjoy every man 
xe. th&ibhetitance of his fathers.“ In 8 to this law, 


the daug hters of ZELOPHEHAD xc were married "ure! aheir 
® father's brother's ois??? 07 Dis! 57 Aae 0, eG 
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Ir i 18 evident OIL the. W oh that marriages, thin. Ot 
degrees of conſanguinity and affinity, are forbid 0 political 
ho * Num..C..23;—-+-tbid-c--36 ons 
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inflitatians; and for political reaſons ; but are left indifferent 
by the law of nature, which determines nothing expreſſy about 
them. The laws of nature are general; and in this caſe, as 
in all others, the particular application of them, and bo 
means of ſecuring their effect, are left to human prudence. 
« Increaſe and multiply” 18 the law of nature. The manner 
in which this precept ſhall be executed with greateſt advan- 
tage to ſociety, is the law of man. When the latter promotes 
the execution of the former, without breaking any other ge- 
neral law of nature, it is conformable to this law. This may 
be done, and has been done, by different inſtitutions of mar- 
riage. Which of theſe is the moſt effectual relatively to the 
precept of increaſing and multiplying, and at the ſame time 
conſiſtent with the whole tenor of natural law, reaſon and 
experience muſt decide. In the mean time, we may venture 
to aſſert, that the moſt effectual to this purpoſe, under this 
condition, which ever it be, is the moſt conformable to 
nature, tho it be not a law of nature. To marry among our 
kindred, or to marry ſtrangers, is equally effectual to the 
propagation of the ſpecies, altho polygamy and monogamy 
may not be ſo: and therefore ſince there are political reaſons 
for and againſt the marriages referred to, the prohibition of 
either is merely arbitrary. It may be expedient on ſome occa- 
ſions; but however the prohibition turns, it is a law of will 
that forbids what the law of nature permits. As occafions 
are various, circumſtances different, and will above all un- 
certain, ſo have theſe reſtraints on marriage been very incon- 
ſiſtently laid. In ſome places or times, it was unlawful to 
marry a ſiſter by the father's, and in others by the mother's 
ſide; or it was lawful to marry a couſin- german, and not an 
aunt, as among the Jews by their moſaical law. But the 
moſt ridiculous | of all theſe inconſiſtencies, is to be found in 
that great repertory of inconfiſtencies and abſurdities, the ra- 
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binical fyſtem of religion and law. When a gentile became 
a © proſelyte of juſtice*,” he became, according to this ſyſtem, 
a new man, and loſt all his former relations by this regene- 
ration. He could not be affected, therefore, by the law that 
forbid the marriage of a mother, a daughter, or a ſiſter, for 
he had none; and yet the prohibition was extended to him 
by the blundering cafuiſtry of the rabbins, as it may ſeem, 
even when theſe relations were doubly diffolved, and the 
mother, the daughter, or the ſiſter was a proſelyte of juſtice, 

Eo eo ores e 


XX. 


X FT ER ſaying thus much of eccleſiaſtical and civil 
: laws, that forbid what the laws of nature permit, 
ſomething muſt be ſaid of thoſe which permit, or enjoin, 
what the laws of nature forbid, ſuch things as are in direct 

oppoſition not only to reaſonable nature, but to phyſical in- 


ftinct. Sodomy was permitted among ſeveral nations, and if 


we dare not ſay that the moral SocRATES practiſed it, we may 
ſay that the divine PAT O recommended it, in ſome of his 
juvenile verſes at leaſt: and yet ſodomy is very inconſiſtent 
with the intention of nature, which can be carried on by the 
conjunction of the two ſexes only. Of beſtiality I ſay no- 
thing, becauſe I do not remember any proof that it was uſed 
by any people except the Iſraelites, who muſt have been very 
prone to this unnatural. crime, ſince ſo great ſeverity of law 
was neceſſary to reſtrain them from it. Caſtration and celi- 
bacy may be cited on this occaſion. They are both contra- 
dictions to the law of nature; the firſt wantonly permitted, 
the ſecond deceitfully and ambitiouſly commanded. The firſt | 
makes obedience to the law impracticable, for two the moſt 
e a SzLp. de Jure, &c. 1. 5. 
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ally purpoſes i imag inable, to provide guards for the ſeraglios 
of the eaſt, and ingers for the theatres of the weſt. The 
ſecond came into fafhion early in the chriſtian church, to 
if peak of r no Other, under the pretence of greater purity, and 
Was pleaded for, us practiſed by orthodox enthuſiaſts, as well 
as by liebe. But when the church, with the biſhop | of 
Rome at the head of it, made a bold, and fucceſsful puſh to 
be every where ſuperior | to the ſlate” the celibacy of prieſts 
became a coercive law. GREGORVY the ſeventh made the whole 
clergy ſubmit to it, and the council of Trent maintained it 
ſtrenuouſly for the lame reaſon of eccleſiaſtical ambition, that 
the religious ſociety might be every where more independent 


on the civil, and leſs attached, by che ties of nature as well 
as of law, to the ſtate. | PF, 


hs. hw - 4.8 


WW rin withoilt the off horror; "Yeo 5 in then it is 
ſuppoſed impiouſly, againſt principles as ſelf-evident as any of 
thoſe neceſſary truths which are fuch of all knowledge, that 
the Supreme Being commands by one law what he forbids by 
another. The zealots among the Jews aſſumed a right to aſ- 
ſaſſinate any Jew, or any other man, who ſhould ſeem to them 
to violate by public and ſtrong appearances . ... . © Speciebus 
aliquot facti atrocioribus, a the lanctity of the Divinity, of 
the temple, or of the nation b. Thus MaTTATHIASC, in 
the fury of his holy zeal, ruſhed on the Jew who was about 
to ſacrifice in obedience to the Edict of AxTriocnusd, and on 
the officer appointed to take care'of the execution of the edict, 
and murdered them both. In this caſe the appearances were 
not equivocal, moſt certainly. In many they might be ſo, and 


| 2 SeLD. de Jure &c. . . b) Sanctitatem ſive numinis, > 
templi, ſive gentis. c) Ibid, d) Maccab. Jos Ern. 
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were ſo moſt probably very often, as in that for inſtance of a 
prieſt who was ſuppoſed to perform his office without a due 
purification“, and who might be dragged out of the temple 
on this preſumption by the young prieſts; z too youn to be 
employed in any, other ſacerdotal function, but to o it 
was lawful to daſh out his brains with their clubs. In all 
caſes it was! againſt the very eſſence, as well as forms of juſtice, 
to: truſt in any hands a power which none but ent mſliaſts 
would exergiſe. This ſtrange power, however, was founded on 
their traditional, or oral law; and the example of Paint as, 
who murdered Zig and Cogr in the act of fornication 15 
and the approbation which God is faid to have given to this 
action, were brought to authoriſe the zealots in a practice 
which produced ſuch ſcenes of horror among the ews, even 
whilſt they were beſieged by a common enemy, as no other 
nation ever exhibited: ſuch ſcenes as lions and tigers, pro- 


voked by wenn and let looſe , would . 9255 
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1 we 5 0 "I er all ale we e Aud {elated and is ijt 
Hawks. related, in the books of the old Teſtament ; we muſt 
believe that the all- perfect Be Beis ing approved, and commanded 
on many particular occaſions, the moſt abominable violations 
of the general laws of nature, Which were his own at leaſt, as 
certainly as any of thoſe that could be given by immediate re- 
velation, and more certainly than any « of thoſe which were aſ- 
_ ſumed on the authori rity. of \ OSE 8, or on any authority after- 
wards to be 0 iven. Now this 1 we cannot believe as theiſts; 
nor are we, 1 think, under any obligation of believing it as 
Jews, and much leſs as Chriſtians. As theiſts we cannot be- 


eve the all-perfeet Being liable to one of the e of u- 


„ V. „ hv immunditie ſua. 5 + Num. c. 26. 
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man imperfections, liable to contradict himſelf. Nothing is 
more conformable to our idea of ſuch a being, than to believe 


that human reaſon cannot account for the proceedings of in- 


finite wiſdom in a multitude of inſtances, in many. of thoſe 
perhaps which ſeem the moſt obvious to it. But nothing is, 
at the ſame time more inconſiſtent with this idea than to be- 


lieve that this Being perplexes his laws with apparent contra- 


ditions, or deviates from them like human legiſlators in the 


particular applications of them; and that God, who never 


acts againſt the perfections of his own nature, commands his 
e to act upon any occaſion againſt the perfection of 
theirs. If we try the whole ſyſtem of the religion and policy 


of the Jews, by this rule, J apprehend that all the ſophiſm 
which has been, or can be employed, with the help of begg⸗ 
ing the queſtion throghout, will not be ſufficient to acquit this 


ſyſtem i in many caſes at the tribunal of informed and unpre- 


judiced reaſon. The theiſt, as a theiſt, can never admit that 


laws, which are inden with that reaſon, and proceſs of 


reaſoning by which he diſcovers, and can alone diſcover the 
exiſtence and the will, relatively to man, of an all- perfect 


Being, were given at any time or to any people by this Being. 
He will never give up one for the ſake of the other, nor re- 


nounce demonſtration in the higheſt degree for probability in 


the higheſt, and much leſs in the loweſt. All ſuch laws, there- 


fore, as are manifeſt violations of the laws of his nature, will be 


aſcribed by him to man not to God, 


A LARGE field of particulars opens tell, Let Us confine. 


ourſelves to that on which we have touched already. One 


law of nature forbids murder, as well as one law of the de- 


calogue. Another allows it as far as it is neceſlary to ſeli-de- 


: N and to the preſervation of ſociety, that is, to the main- 


tainance of the whole ſyſtem of natural law, It will not be 
3 pre- 


* 
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pretended, I ſuppoſe, that theſe two laws contradict one 
another. They coincide in the ſame plan. The general and 
the particular law tend to the ſame purpoſe; they ſhew the 
wiſdom of the legiſlator by their conſiſtency, and his goodneſs 
by their bw. It cannot be pretended with any ap- 
pearance of truth, I am ſure, that the ſame may be ſaid of 
the moſaical laws about murder. 'The whole ſyſtem of the 
law of Moss, like the whole ſyſtem of his conduct, was 
founded on murder, and the exceptions which he made. by 
particular laws in favor of it, to the general law againſt it 
were ſo numerous, as to make this in great meaſure vain ; which 
may be thought, without abſurdity, not to be one ork of his 
divine legation. The thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy 
might find it's place here; and many fingular reflections 

| might be made, concerning the precautions taken againſt falſe 
_ prophets, whoſe ſeductions could be of little force in op- 
poſition to a true prophet; and againſt dreamers of dreams, 


that could have little force in oppoſition to daily and almoſt 


1 hourly miracles, wrought in the fight of all Iſrael. Others 


might be made on certain precepts, from which I will ſuppoſe, 
candidly, that the inquiſition eſtabliſhed in your church has 
: copied the inſtructions ſhe gives to her familiars; and others 
again on a ſpirit of cruelty, that involves the i innocent with the 
guilty, ſpares neither man, woman, nor beaſt, neither the 
brother, the ſon, the daughter, the wie, nor the friend, but 
makes of the whole been ſuch an dit as could not del im- 
puted to ATTILA, without doing injuſtice to the uncircum- 
ciſed as well as unchriſtian King of the Huns. Such obſerva- 
tions, I ſay, might be made, and be puſhed to conviction; to 
inward canviction I mean, for there are thoſe that will not 
own it when they feel it, but have recourſe rather to trifling 
diſtinctions and dogmatical affirmation, the laſt entrenchments 
of obſtinacy. In theſe let us leave them. Let it avail as much 


as 
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as it can ayail, to ſay that the laws referred to, and written in 


blood, like thoſe of Dzaco, were given to the Iſraelites alone; 
that the Iſraelites were God's people excluſively « of all others; 
that he was their king by a particular covenant, as well as their 


God; that idolatry was in every Iſraelite a breach of this cove- 


nant, an act of high treaſon, a political crime, and fit to be 
puniſhed as ſuch; in a word, that on all theſe accounts God 


might give them ſuch laws in the former, relation, as he could 
not have given to them, nor to any other people, in the latter 


alone, without contradicting, and obliging 1 thoſe who obeyed 


them to contradict, the general law of nature, whereof he was 
the author, and by which the puniſhment of individuals © in 
e terrorem”” according to their ſeveral degrees of. guilt, not 


the undiſtinguiſhing extermination of collective bodies, and 


eſpecially for matters of opinion, is allowed. I have met with 
arguments of this ſort employed to juſtify the moſaical law. 
They will not be admitted by ſome, perhaps, becauſe Mosss 
made uſe of the ſame cruel, and undiſcerning jurisprudence, 
on account of their idolatry, againſt the Canaanites, who had 


no ſuch covenant with God, nor were the ſubjects of ſuch | 


theocracy ; who were obnoxious to divine vengeance in no 
other reſpect than that which was common to them and all 
the heathen nations; and who had provoked the Ifraelites by 
no other 1 injury than that of ſelf-defence ; 5 that theſe laws were 
therefore in the mouth of Moszs, and in the underſtanding 


of all the people, the laws of God as God, and not merely as 


king. But whatever be determined, the example. i 1s to my 


purpoſe. He who can. perſuade hin mſelf that God, as king g of 


— particular people, whom, as God, he had Neparatesl ain 
the reſt of mankind, gave theſe laws to the Ifraelites, muſt 
ſtill confeſs, that ths laws are repugnant to thoſe of nature, 
Which will leave the difficulty much where he found it. He, 


who inſtead of reſting on this diſtinction, confounds the king 
and 
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and the God 1 as MoszEs and the Tearlites certainly 
did, is reduced to the neceſlity of owning what no fincere and 
conſiſtent theiſt can own,. that the Supreme Being contradict- 
ed his own laws in this inftans A fincere and conſiſtent 
theiſt, then, muſt look on the thirteenth chapter of Peuterono- 


my, as an example of human laws that command what the 
laws of nature forbid. 


> TAT neither the 1597 nor Us Chilla, is under any 
Gb obligation to look on it otherwiſe, ma) be collected ſrom 
hence. The ſaducees rejected the whole oral law, and all the 
traditions of the phariſces ; they rejected too, moſt probably, 
the whole written law, except the five books aſcribed to 
Moxses, tho this has been controverted ; they denied the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, the reſurrection af the dead, and a ſtate 
of future rewards and puniſhments, which they eſteemed to 
be doctrines invented or adopted by the phariſees, and which 
we may believe, on very good grounds, to have been introduced 
into the jewiſh church at different times, as well as from 
5 85 different churches, wherein we know that they were taught, 

fince there are no evident traces of theſe, but rather of the 
contrary opinions, in the moſaical ſyſtem of religion, The fa- 
ducees, therefore, oppoſed on all thcke points, not only the pha- 
riſees firſt, but the do ine of CarisT, to whom few of them 
were ned afterwards. T he ſaducees, however, continued 
members of the Jewiſh church, nd lacrificed at Jeruſalem, whilſt 
the ſamaritans were 8 ot iyen LN, or BYE 1 out, 48 


a. 


l that the needy were jg! obne 
as the phariſees. But the ph: 17 .ohjg were l 1012 orthodo) ox, 
that is, the ſect in faſhion; and how much they multi lied 
the obſervances of the law by their traditions , and varied the 
ſenſe of it by their interpretations of 3 it, is enough known in 
WB BR : general | 
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general by every one. Now it ſeems very plain, that a Jew, 
| whether ſaducee or phariſee, might have ſoftened by diffe- 
rent methods, agreeably to the principles of his ſect, the abo- 
minable van of the natural, by the moſaical as. This 
too, one may believe, would (A been done, if the cruel ſpi- 
rit of their law had not made them a nation of enthuſiaſts ; 
and if long habits had not made the ſpilling of blood more 
familiar to them than to moſt other people. The ſaducees 
were famous for their ſtrict attachment to the rules of Juſtice; 
and ſome are of opinion, that they took their name from an 
hebrew word, fignitying juſtice, rather than from Sapoc the 
diſciple of ANTIG60nNUs Socyatus. Surely then a Jew, in the 
character of a ſaducee, might reject out of the pentateuch, 
with a due regard to natural juſtice, thoſe unnatural, unjuſt, 
and bloody inſtitutions, as reaſonably, and as reconcileably 
with his judaiſm, as he rejected the whole oral law in oppo- 
ſition to the phariſees, and all the other books of their ſcrip- 
tures, in conformity to the ſamaritans. A Jew, in the cha- 
racter of a phariſee, might have reconciled, with ſtill greater 
eaſe, the law of Mos Es to the law of nature, that] is, the affum- 
cd law of God to the real. A third law, the oral, might 
have brought this about, and this would have been the very 
beſt uſe to which it was ever put. When I ſay this might 
have been done with ſtill greater eaſe, by interpretation than 
by retrenchment, I do not ſpeak without ſufficient grounds; 
ſince I may undertake to ſhew, from SELDEN, BaSNAGE, and 
other authors, who deal in the talmud, and in talmudical 
writings of rabbins, which they render intelligible even to me, 
that it would coſt leſs improbability of tradition, and leſs 
ſubtilty of ſophiſm in commenting, than many other opinions 
did, which theſe men had the credit to eftabliſh. The lati- 
tude of interpretation according to various ſenſes, and the au- 
Rory of a cabbala, were certain expedients by which the 
imputa- 
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imputation might have been taken from the Supreme Bein. g, 
or the ſeverity and injuſtice have been ſoftened and excuſed 
in Moszs, Nothing of this kind having been done, I con- 
clude once more, that this chapter of Deuteronomy ſtands, 


and muſt ſtand, an example of human laws, that command 
what the laws of nature forbid. 


” + 


even to men. But chi pelle bine 1155 not, 4 Wink, pre- 
ſcribe any thing directly oppolite to the law of nature, as the 
command of God to man; tho his writin ngs abound with 


my ſterious refinements that ſavor ſtrongly o the Phariſaical 


ſchool, and with the mirabilia and inopinata of the 0 
be ſchool not unknown tc to the former, | 


11771 


e all caſes, and boweter this may be, the el of 
Cris r is one continued leſſon of the ſtricteſt morality, of 


juſtice, of benevolence; and of univerſal charity. He could 


have called for fire down from heaven, or for an army of de- 
ſtroying angels, to terrify thoſe who did not believe, or to 
B b 2 exter- 
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exterminate ſuch as fell from the faith. But he breathed quite 
another ſpirit 3' and his inſtructions to his apoſtles went no 
further than to preach, to exhort, to reprove; and, where 
they could not prevail to have their doctrine received, to ſhake 
off the duſt of their feet. In caſes of the moſt enormous crimes, 
and even of apoſtacy, the apoſtles exerciſed no other power 
than that of ſeparating ſuch ſinners from the communion of 
the faithful. If it ſhould be urged that they could exerciſe 
no other, becauſe they were not chief magiſtrates, nor le- 
giſlators in any civil fociety as Moss was, and therefore that 
no argument ought to be drawn from what they did not do, 
to condemn what Moss did and commanded, it would be 
_ urged in vain. They healed the lame, they cured the blind, 
and even raifed the dead to prove their miſſion. Mos Es 
proved his miſſion by miracles likewiſe. But the miracles 
wrought by them, in the mild and beneficent ſpirit of 
chriſtianity, tended to the good of mankind ; whereas the 
Miracles he wrought, in the fierce and cruel ſpirit of 
Judaiſm, tended to the deſtruction of mankind. In this cafe, 
therefore, the difference was great ; but in the other, in that 
of keeping the Jews attached to their religion, and the 
Chriſtians to theirs, the difference was total. Moss exer- 
ciſed, and commanded the exerciſe of a political power, the 
moſt tyrannical, the moſt contrary to the laws of nature, and 
the moſt irreconcilable to every fentiment of humanity, for 
this purpoſe. The apoſtles, who might have exerciſed, for 
the ſame purpoſe, a divine, and a much greater power, exer- 
ciſed no other than that which has been mentioned, which 
was not cruel, moſt certainly, and can be ſcarce called coer- 
cive, in the courſe of their miniftry, how much occaſion 
ſoever hereſy, apoſtacy, and other flagrant crimes in the 
churches they had planted, gave them for it. ELvMas, in- 
deed, was ftruck blind by St. Paul, and Ananias and Sa- 
: PHIRA 
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ruin fell dead at the feet of St. PxTER, But theſe were 
particular and extraordinary interpoſitions of providence. 
CHRIST gave no inſtruction for the exerciſe of ſuch judg- 
ments in any caſe. He had reproved this kind of ſpirit in 
his diſciples, when he was among them, and as long as his 
ſpirit remained in his church, the moſaical ſpirit, as oppofite 
to his law, as to the law of nature, could not ariſe. When L 
they, who called themſelves the ſucceſſors of his apoſtles, —— 
hearkened to the ſuggeſtions of their paſſions, and called e 1 
them zeal; that is, when political rather than religious mo- 0 2 
tives guided them, they imitated Moszs, outdo him they — 
could not: and beſides perſecuting to convert, they not _ - q 
promoted the utmoſt ſeverity of puniſhment againſt thoſe A | 
fell back into idolatry or judaiſm, or who embraced any „ 
hereſy; but, like Moss, they pretended to do all this by 
the command of God : ſo that the church of CHRISHπH imi- 
tated, in this inſtance, as it did in, many more when it was 
fallen into corruption, and not before, ſuch inſtitutions as the 
church and ſtate of the Jews adopted in the primitive purity, 
ſuch as that purity was, of their original eftabliſhment. 


Vo the whole matter, a chriſtian, who takes his reli ion . 
from the goſpel, and not from ſyſtems of theology, far = 
being under any obligation of believing, is under the ſtrongeſt 
of rejecting every law, whether perpetual or occaſional, = 
ther given to the Jews alone or to them and to others, that 
is evidently repugnant to the law of nature and of right reaſon, 
do the precepts of the goſpel, to the example of CHRIST, to 
the practice of his firſt diſciples, and to the genuine fpirit of 
the religion they taught. If this was the ſpirit of God in the 
days of CHRIST, it was the fpirit of God in the days of 
Moss: and whatever difference there might be in the ſeveral 
diſpenſations, and the objects of them, God could have 
ben cee NO (22 ee effected 
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effected his purpoſes without contradicting his ſpirit. We 
may belicve any thing ſooner than this, that immutability ad- 
mits of change; and yet we muſt admit both the contradic- 
tion and the change, if We give entire credit to all that we 


find related, and as it ſtands — in the books of the old 
Teſtament. 


XXI. 


HAVE quoted from farher. S1MoN, in one bf my Letters 

to my lord Cox x gURY, a divine of the faculty of Paris, 
who held that the authenticity of theſe books, and divine in- 
ſpiration of their authors, ſhould be underſtood to extend no 
further than to matters purely of doctrine, or to ſuch as have 
a neceſſary connection with theſe. Upon the ſame and even 
a ſtronger principle of reaſon, we may aſſert that as the ſacred 
writers have no claim to inſpiration, when they write on other 
ſubjects; ſo neither have they when they write any thing on 
theſe which is evidently inconſiſtent with right reaſon, in mat- 
ters that are proper objects of reaſon, and with the firſt prin- 
ciples of natural law, which are at the ſame time the firſt 
principles of chriſtianity. What the french divine advanced, 
and what I have advanced here, will be treated as an impious 
paradox by ſome of thoſe crifling ſolemn dogmatiſts in criti- 
ciſm and theology, who have advanced ſo many abſurd and 
impious, really impious, paradoxes of their own, But let us 
ſee, in the preſent caſe, on whoſe fide the paradox and the 
impiety lie. I fay that the law of nature is the law of God. 
Of this I have the ſame demonſtrative knowledge, that I have 
of the exiſtence of God, the all-perfe& Being. I fay that 
the all- perfect Being cannot contradict himſelf; chat he wand 8 


ing Let. III. 


38 contra- 
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comradidt himſelf if the laws contained in the thirteenth 


chapter of Deuteronomy, to mention no others here, were 
his laws, ſince they contradict thoſe of nature, and therefore 
that they are not his laws. Of all this 1 have as certain, as 
intuitive knowledge, as I have that two and two are equal 
to four, or that the whole is bigger than a part. From 
theſe indiſputable premiſes I conclude, that all thoſe expreſ- 


ions in the text, which aſcribe theſe laws to God, are uninſpired, 
perhaps interpolated, but undoubtedly falſe. What now does 
the dogmatiſt do? He begs the queſtion, and he pretends to 


demonſtrate. His premiſes are precarious, and his conclufiox 


is a paradox. He imputes, directly, to the author of nature, 


what he is forced to own unjuſt and. cruel, according to the 
laws of nature; and he pretends to juſtify the all-perfect Being, 


whom he has thus acculed, uy inconcluſive and Re 


arguments. FH 


” 1 HAVE touched this point above; 3 has Gat L 1e FR 
3 1 Locks has inſiſted on a ſolution of the difficulty, which, 


1 think, and am not afraid to call inconcluſive and ſophiſtical, 


it is Worth my while to beſtow a few more words upon it. 


There is a reſpect due even to. the miſtakes of that great man, 


| the reſpect I mean of giving a reaſon for not ſubmitting to his 


authority, which I would not pay to every dull commentator, 
nor frothy declaimer that ſhould argue like him, or from him. 


We know, from ſome of his writings, how eaſily he received 
every hypotheſis that favored, or that ſeemed to favor, the 
authenticity of the jewiſh ſcriptures, notwithſtanding all he 


ſaid in his chapter of probability; and Mr. Cos E, the tranſ- 


lator of his famous eſſay, who knew him well, accounted for 


this, and ſome other contradictions, by a ſtrange timidity of 
temper, which made him often waver in his on abſtract 


Philoſophical notions, when he came to apply them to any of 
his 
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his religious prejudices. He ! on very inſufficient 


authority, chat che one triie' God was Know to the Jens 


alone, and that tlie reſt of mankind' were e lytheiſts and 
idolaters fröm the beginning Thus he might recelye too 
ſome other t lod AR tions: this, for Allah, as pre- 


ſumptuous and impertinent as it is, tö aflign the" Meth 


reaſon that infinite wiſdom had for dot in one maritiet what 
infinite power might Have done in freed er tliat it was ne- 


© ceſſary God ſhould ſepatate'a'choſen people from the reſt 


atikind the 


« of mankifid, in order to Prelerte among” fiat 
| „that c the 


cc knowledge of himſelf in His umty:“ 3 C 


c choice fell on the Iſraelites not for their own merit „ ſince 
no nation upon earth could have leſs towards God or man, 
but, ( fot the merit of their forefathers, of ABRAHAM famous 

in che eaſt, the patriarch of the Ardbidns as well as of the 
Jews, of Isa Ac his ſon, and of Jaco his grandſon, of whom 
it is ſaid in the ſcriptures; that they were preferred in the 
womb to IsMagy and'to' Esav, without aſſigning any ap- 
parent reaſon! for this Preference, ſincè they could = 
perſonal merit ſo early; and the reaſon of which muſt have 
been therefore this, that the Iſraelites were to deſcend from 
them; thich looks as if the fathers were choſen for the ſake 
of the ſons; rather than the ſons for the ſake” 
Mr. Locks, who could“ ei 
might eaſily aſſume, as he did aſſume, that © in order to keep 
{© up this ſeparation, and to ſecure. the effects of it, the Su- 
preme Being ſubmitted to be not only the tatelary deity of 


have no 


of the fathers, 
potheſes as theſe, 


abrace ſuch” hy 


4 


A 


this people, as he had been of their fathers, and to make A 


e covenant with them, but to be their local who and eren 


1 ee, as much their king as their God. ts 


Tram he was ad a king, Mr. flocks ee and on that 
aſſertion he diſtinguiſhed between the moſaical, and all other 


Jaws, 
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laws, 3 in \ his letter concerning toleration. By the former, idola- 

rs were to be rooted out, he ſays; but the former is not obli- 
gatory on Chriſtians, ang. therefore urged by intolerants very 
abſurdly in favor of perſecution. The jewiſh commonwealth; 
different from all others, was:an abſolute theocracy ; no diffe- 


* ne 
rence could be made between that commonwealth and the 


church; religious laws were the civil laws of that people, 


and part of their political government, in which God himſelf 
was the legiſlator. The citizens, therefore, of that com- 
monwealth, who apoſtatiſed, were proceeded againſt as trai- 
tors and rebels, guilty of no leſs than high treaſon. Let 


it be ſo. The objections of injuſtice and cruelty to theſe laws 
will remain in their full force, and be of more weight to prove 


them human, than all theſe hypotheſes to prove them divine. 


God was king, and idolatry was no leſs than high treaſon; no 
objection therefore can lie againſt the puni 


certainly, but every objection to the manner, and degree in 


which this puniſhment was to be inflicted, ſtands good; for 


if we can. A rare God to have been a king, we can never be- 
lieve him to have been ſuch a king as he is deſcribed, nor to 


have given ſuch laws as Mosss gave in his name. Is it not 


enough to reduce, in our notions, the Supreme Being to the 


ſtate of an carthly monarch, unleſs. we degrade the all- perfect 


Being, in them, to the character of an unjuſt and cruel tyrant, 
who authoriſed, and even commanded his miniſters expreſly 


to puniſh, without meaſure, without diſcernment, and without 


forms of juſtice ? Can it be obligatory on a Chriſti be - 


this which Mr. . Locks, believed? Surely not; no more than 


to believe that it is obligatory on him at this day, to puniſh 
| heretics by virtue of theſe laws, which opinion Mr. Locks 


diſclaimed, and n which he wrote this a wreatiſe. 


Vol. V. | — 92 I NEED 


nent of it. None 
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. I NgED not take notice of the indulgence which Mr. Locge 
obſerves, to the honor of the moſaical law, was ſhewn by it 
to ſtrangers. The obſervation is not ftriftly within my ſubject; 
for I never affirmed, that all the laws of Moszs were repugnant 
to the law of nature. But what was this indulgence? Strangers 
were not compelled by force, and on pain of death, to embrace 

judaiſm, nor were the Iſraelites commanded to exterminate 
the Moabites, and other foreign nations, unleſs they renoun- 
ced their idolatry. The taſk might have been too hard for the 
choſen people, and they did not want, at that time, any more 
land than that of the ſeven nations. If they had wanted more, 
they would have ſoon had a law to take it, and to exterminate 

the rightful poſſeſſors, as they had a promiſe, and a law which 
authoriſed them to conquer and deftroy the Canaanites. Mr. 
Lockk, indeed, adds another reaſon for this deſtruction. God 
had choſen Canaan for his kingdom, as well as the Iſraelites 
for his ſubjects, and he could not ſuffer the adoration of any 
other deity in his kingdom, tho, in fact, other deities con- 
tinued to be adored there, with or without the conſent of his 
people. More reflections on the manner of lating facts, as 
well as of arguing, may be made; but theſe are more than 
enough, to ſhew in one inſtance more, and by the way, into 
how low a form the greateft writers fall, when they attempt 
do reconcile to common ſenſe, or common honeſty, many paſ- 
ſages of traditions inconſiſtent with both. The Jews, or the 
penmen of theſe traditions, had fo little of either, that they 
repreſent ſometimes a patriarch like Jacos, and ſometimes a 
faint like Davip, by characters that can belong to none but 
the very worſt of men. Can we be ſurpriſed, then, that they 
aſcribed to the all- perfect Being, on various occaſions, ſuch a 
conduct, and ſuch laws as are inconſiſtent with his moſt ob- 
vious perfections? Can we believe ſuch a conduct, and 0D 
| laws, 


laws: to 1570 been * on the word # he eproudeſ and moſt 


: Fin nation of the world? 


MAN Y other conſiderations, ſome of hich have en o- 
caſionally mentioned, in what I have writ to you, might have 


their place here, But I ſhall confine myſelf to one, which I 
do not remember to have ſeen, nor heard urged on one fide, 


nor anticipated on the other. To ſhew then, the more evi- 


dently, how abſurd, as well as impious, it is to aſcribe theſe 


a laws to God, let it be conſidered, that neither the 

people of Iſrael, nor their legiſlator perhaps, . any t 

of another life, wherein the crimes committed in this life. are 
to be puniſhed ; altho he might have learned this doctrine, 
which was not ſo much a ſecret doctrine as it may be pre- 
ſumed that the unity of the Supreme God was, among the 

Egyptians. Whether he had learned both, or either, or 

neither of them in thoſe ſchools, cannot be Fe but 


this may be advanced with aſſurance. If Moszs knew that 
crimes, and therefore idolatry, one of the oreateſt, were to be 


RR puniſhed i in another life, he deceived the people in the cove- 
nant they made by his intervention with God. If he did not 
know it, I ſay it with horror, the conſequence, according to 


the hypo theſis I oppoſe, muſt be, that God deceived both him 


and them. In either caſe, a covenant or bargain was made, 


wherein the conditions of obedience and diſobedience were 


not fully, nor by conſequence fairly ſtated. The Ifraclites 
| had better things to hope, and wore to fear, than thoſe that 


were expreſſed in it; and their whole hiſtory ſeems to ſhew | 


how much need they had of theſe additional motives, to re- 
ſtrain them from polytheiſm and idolatry, and to anſwer the 
alſumed purpoſes of divine providence. 


* . XXII. 
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XXII. 


NE rough draughts, that have been hit, upon thek 
papers, may help to ſhew that there is ſuch a thing as 
the. FE of nature, antecedent to all other laws, and to the 
| eſtabliſnment of W lociety that this law is the law of reaſon 
collected a poſteriori” from the actual conſtitution of thi 
by experience and obſervation; that as inſtinct, affections, 
paſſions, and ſelf. love that univerſal ſpring of the animal kind, 
were given to put us into action, fo'this' law is given to guide 
and govern the human conduct; that if this law did univer- 
ſally and conſtantly guide and govern it, mankind would reach 
the perfection of their nature, and be as happy as they are by 
this made capable of being; but that the culture of their rea- 
ſon, the improvement of their knowledge, and every thing 
that tends to the perfection of their nature, and the comple- 
tion of their happineſs, 1 left to their induſtry, and ſub- 
jected to the accidents viciſſitudes of human affairs, 
ſome few remain in ignorance, many more fall into error, 
and the irrational prevails over the rational nature, in different 
degrees, in all of them; that the ſtate of mankind is imper- 
ſe&, in proportion as the uſe that they make of their reaſon is 
ſo; that the will of God ſignified by the law of nature, and 
revealed in his works, -a revelation that admits of no don be, 
| ſhews the road to human happineſs to all mankind; that 
they are ſeduced out of it by falſe appearances, and that law, 
_ cuſtom, and even religion, which ſhould have kept them in it, 
I theſe appearances, and only ſerve to r them out 
of it 3 


4 it bs diffcult to . the particular 8 that 3 
contributed. in an immenſe variety of inſtances, to render the. 
laws and cuſtoms of mankind ſo oppoſite to one another 

as 
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as they are, and ſo oppoſite, or ſo little 8 to 
the law of nature and of right reaſon, which ſhould have 
been the model, and muſt be made the criterion of them 


all, it is eaſy, enough to diſcover what has rendered the rgli- 


gions, that have ariſen in the world, from the firſt ages of it, ſo 
oppoſite in many particular modes, ſo ſimilar in many genc- 


ral principles, and all of them e o little. conformable 


to natural. religion. 


(15 3413 48 | A 
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divine authority, tho they might be intended to reſtrain and. 


reform mankind, to give ſtronger ſanctions to the law of na 


ture, and to be fublervient to government, have ſerved, in all 
ages, to very different purpoſes. They have promoted falſe 
conceptions of the deity, they have ſubſtituted ſuperſtition in 
the place of thoſe real duties which we owe to God and man, 


they have added new occaſions to thoſe that ſubſiſted betore | 


of enmity and ſtrife; and inſociability has increaſed as t 
have floriſhed. Nay, the firſt principles: of them have ben 


laid in it in direct oppoſition to the religion of nature and 
reaſon, the firſt principle of which is a ſociability that flows | 


from univerſal benevolence. We are obliged. 10. except, out 
of the, religions inſtituted by human authority, the jewiſh and 
the chriſtian; but we cannot except even theſe as one of them 
was taught. originally, as the other of them has been taught in 
the courſe of it, and as both of them have been pmg out 
of the religions that have ſerved: to the ill 3 here men- 

tioned, to that principally of inſociability. On the contrary; + 
no religians have rendered the profeſſors 81 them ſo inſociable, 
to other men, as thoſe which have claimed truly or falſly to 
be immediate revelations of the Supreme Being, and have ex- 


acted an implicit faith as well as an implicit obedience. . In- 


| ſociability was from the firſt, and continues All, the- great 
* cha- 
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characteriſtic of judaiſm. So it was, and ſo it is of mahome- 
tiſm. So it was not of goſpel-chriſtianity, but fo it is be- 
come of theological chriſtianity; if I may be allowed to make 
a diſtinction which will juſtify itfelf abundantly in every in- 


ſtance of compariſon. 


Tus wiſdom, as well as the power, that appears in the whole 
conſtruction, order, and harmony of the univerſe, muſt have 
carried at all times the ſame general conviction into the breaſt 
of every man who obſerved, and reflected on his own obſer- 
vations. BaLBVUS had therefore ſufficient reaſon to fay, in a 
good ſenſe, what TuLLy makes him fay, that © he muſt want 
« intelligence himſelf who can believe that this ſtupendous 
machine was made and is preſerved without intelligence,” 
that is without diſtinct and ſuperior intelligence, not without 
intelligence of it's own ; the intelligence of the maker, not 
that of the thing made, for this is ſuch an abſurdity as the re- 
finements of philoſophy alone could adopt, and as can be 
never reconciled to the judgment of common ſenſe. Ce- 
“ leſtem ergo admirabilem ordinem . . . . qui vacare mente 
„ putat, is ipſe mentis expers habendus eſt, may be under- 
ſtood indeed to fignify this very abſurdity in the mouth of a 
ſtoic, and Tull might mean to make BaL Bus ſpeak in cha- 
racter, for which realon the paſſage ſhould never be quoted 
without any explanation as it is continually, for an expofi- 
tion of true theiſm. But if the ſphere of Pos box ius had 
been ſent to the Britons, or to the Scythians, in the days of Bar- 
zus and TuLLy; if the machine called, I know not why, the 
Orrery was ſent, i in our days, to the Hottentots, or the Samojedes, 
theſe ſavages 1 ſmile at the ſtupidity of any of their 
brethren, if any ſo ſtupid ſhould be found among ſavages, 
who could! imagine ſuch a machine to be the effect of chance, | 


or to have contrived, and made itſelt. They would. all con- 
clude, 


_ 
= 
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© bricator”. 
a reverential ave into a ſuperſtitious fear of God, and made 
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dude; that it was the work of intelligence, and of greater ſkill 


than that which they imployed to build their huts, or to ſhape 


their canoes. The moſt reaſonable among them could not 
fail to ſee, in the unity of the defign, the unity of the arti- 
ficer. But the vulgar, who make themſelves, their own ideas, 
and their own manners, the meaſure of all things, might very 


_ eaſily conclude, that the ſeveral parts of this machine were 
made, and the ſeveral motions of it were directed, by different 
intelligences. This opinion too might grow up to be general 
amongſt them, and the moſt rational ſavages might be oblig- 


ed to yield to the leaſt rational, in advancing of which no 


more is aſſumed than what has happened in every age and 
country, even the moſt civiliſed, and the leaſt ignorant. But 
none of theſe ſavages would be Ae enough to ſuppoſe, tho 
philoſophers ſuch as the ſtoicians have done little leſs, that the 


intelligence which made every wheel of the machine to move 
Was in the wheel. 77 5 VVN»MM’ff 


Tus 8 the Greeks, and baſe hos all the 3 5 


nations of the eaſt, were in this cafe. The vulgar acknow- 
ledged a multitude of divinities, to whom they aſcribed. every 
excellency, and every defect of their own nature, ſo that in 

worſhiping them they worſhiped in ſome fort themſelves. 
Their wiſe men, who acknowledged the unity of a Supreme 


Being, and held theſe inferior divinities to be his creatures and 


miniſters, made even this being after their own image. The 
lovers of ou made him an indolent being, and wholly uncon- 


cerned about human affairs. The proud, who thought every 


thing that related to man equally important, and equally an 
object worthy of the divine care, made him a buſy trifling 


being. MyRMECIDES aliquis, minutorum opuſculorum fa- 
They who converted, with prophane timidity, 


the 
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the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, which * to be the 


comfort, the terror of mankind, ran into one of theſe extremes. 
They cither ſcreened him fade human fight by the interpoſi- 
tion of mediating, interceding, attoning . beings : or, fierce 
and cruel themſelves, they repreſented him hating without rea- 
lon, revenging without provocation, and puniſhing without 
meaſure. The gay, the wanton, the luxurious, made gods 
and goddeſſes of the ſame characters; and JurrTeR himſelf, 
the father of gods and men, was liable to human paſſions, aa 
partook of ſenſual pleaſures. Thus the vulgar believed, and 
thus the prieſts encouraged; whilſt the philoſophers, over-borne 
by the torrent of polytheiſm, ſuffered them to believe, in 
ages when true theiſm was reputed atheiſm. There were 
others again who had, beſides that vanity which is common 
to all men, the particular vanity of believing themſelves choſen 
objects of the care of heaven, diſtinguiſhed by ſingular pri- 
vileges, and predeſtinated to ſome glorious purpoſe or other. 
The Egyptians were the firſt of all men admitted to the fight. 
of the gods, and to a communication with them, according 
to JAMBLICHUS, and we may ſee what notions had been in- 
tilled into the Romans, of grandeur, and empire, to which 
they were deſigned by the gods, when we read the pom 
ous anſwer that JueiTER makes to his daughter, in the Gr 
book of the Aeneid. I wave any further inſtances of the ſame 


kind: that of the Iſraelites, the moſt extraordinary of any, 
18 too well known to be mentioned. 55 
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Ir is unneceſſary too that I ſhould enumerate, in this place, 
any of thoſe metaphyſical whimſies, concerning the divine 
and human nature, which philoſophers broached, and brought 
into taſhion; as the vulgar had brought, tho they had not 
been alone to invent, all the falſe conceptions that prevailed 
about the deity. Much has been ſaid _— and more will 


be 


1 
1 


theſe ſyſtems of religions > and laws being f 10 
human expedients, there is no rom to wonder 
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be ſaid On that ſubject. ; What ite qm purpoſe to Gbſerve 


here is, that the ſyſtems of theology, which philoſophers, prieſts, 
and the rabble of the werld, conſpired to frame, were ſyſtems 
of ſuperſtition, that they paſſed however for ſyſtems of reli- 
gion revealed ſome how or other o ſomebody or other, ſome- 
times by the Supreme Being himſelf, ſometimes by any other 
divine perſon, and, therefore, always of more authority than 


ſuch eas human fedſon could. Collect from! the appearances of 


thing This: penſuaſiomſtbo made it quite unneceſfary' to em- 


ploy liumat»#caſph/abourt ſo ſuperflubus a Wordt, and thus an 


immenſe crop of ſuperſtitions) grew. up, choaked the ſeeds of 


natural religion, and corrupted, in a great degree, both pub- 


. lie and private morality. In ö ſhort 3 reaſon has 'been "always 
controuled, natural / roligion and natural le have been almoſt 
eded in every ſociety of men, and many in- 


ſtances might be produced to ſhew that this has happened 


moſt in thoſe which have been eſteemed the moſt civitiſed. 
This has been the effect of imagination and paſſion; heceſ- 
ſary, but dangerous, parts of our co mpoſitiofijũ under the ina 
fluence of particular prejudices,” and the direction of private 


motives in matters of the moſt public oon’ fn. If tlie reve- 


lations had not been pretended only; if the ſame divine Wiſ- 
dam, that ſhews bothꝭ the exiſtence and tlie will of God ein 
his works, had preſcribed any particular form of Worſhip to 
mankind, and had inſpired the partieular applications of his 
general laws, the ſyſtem. of veligious and civil government 
would have been uniform in the whole world, as well as con- 


* 


formable to nature; and feaſoh, aid che ſtate of mankind 


would have arrived at human perfection. But it was not in 
the councils of the moſt High, which it becomes us to adore 


refore all 


hing more than 


4 Vol. . D d 3 have 
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have not been more effectual to good purpoſes, nor that the 
ſtate of mankind is ſuch as we feel, and as we are apt to 
complain that it is. he | 


XXIII. 


E may aſſure, from fact, that this has been the divine 
oeconomy, and leave thoſe men to aſſume from ima- 
gination what this oeconomy has, or ſhould have been, who 
have ſo much theological preſumption. But whilſt we leave 
them to imagine without fact, we muſt not ſuffer them to 
imagine againſt it. Nothing can be, I think, more true than 
what has been advanced concerning the unnatural religions, 
laws, and cuſtoms eſtabliſned in the ſeveral ſocieties of men, 
and yet it is not leſs true, that the tables of natural religion and 
law are hung up in the ſight of all men. All may read them, 
and tho error has prevailed, and will ever prevail in the bulk 
of mankind againſt knowledge, more or leſs, and to ſome _ 
degree, becaule it is agreeable to the private intereſts of thoſe 
who lead, and to the prejudices of thoſe who are led, that it 
ſhould, I do not believe that there ever was a time, when it 
could be ſaid with truth that the law of nature was imperfect- 
ly known, or that it was an incomplete ſyſtem of morality 
before the chriſtian revelation, both of which propoſitions are 


roundly advanced by divines, tho manifeſtly falſe. 


Dr. CLaxx® fays, in his evidences of natural and revealed 
religion, which are often dim, and often weak, that the 
heathen philoſophers were never able to prove and explain 
clearly and diſtinctly enough to perſons of all capacities thoſe 
things which they were the moſt fully certain of, and did in 
good meaſure underſtand, ſuch as the obligations of virtue, 
2 oo and 
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and the will of God, in matters of morality. Now if it 
could be reconciled to common ſenſe that they underſtood 
not fully, but in good meaſure only, ſuch doctrines as they 
are ſaid in the ſame ſentence to have been fully certain of, 
there would be no occaſion to wonder that they were unable 
to prove and explain them. But to paſs this over, the reaſons 
alledged to ſhew their inability in this reſpect, or that they 
underſtood theſe things in good meaſure only, are ſuch as 
give, indeed, great occaſion to wonder when they fall from the 
pen of ſo able a writer. Their diſcourſes, he ſays, were rather 
ſpeculative and learned, nice and ſubtile diſputes, than prac- 
tical and uſeful inſtructions; the bulk of mankind could 
not profit by the ſublime doctrine of PLATo, for inſtance. 
Agreed, The difficulty then of diſcovering, and explaining 
the will of God, in matters of morality, and the whole ſyſtem 
of natural religion aroſe merely from the method they took 
of diſcovering it to themſelves, and of explaining it to others. 
That is, they did by this ſyſtem the very thing which divines 
have done by that of chriſtianity. Philoſophers departed from 
the ſimplicity of nature, divines from that of the goſpel. Had 
the former been content to collect the will of God, as far as it 
concerns the duty of man, from what they knew of them- 
ſelves, of their fellow creatures, and of the conſtitution, phy- 
ical and moral, of the world, they had neither bewildered 
themſelves, nor grown unintelligible to others. But they could 
not be ſo content. Many of theſe antient, like their mimics, 
the modern reaſoners, a priori,” undertook to deduce the re- 
lügion of human nature and of human reaſon, from principles 
that exiſt infinitely beyond them. They knew human na- 
ture, and from thence they might, by the help of human rea- 
ſon, have taught very clearly what they underſtood very tully. 
They did both when they kept within theſe bounds, but when 
they went beyond them, they did neither. When they pre- 
5 n tended 
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tended to contemplate'the nature and moral attributes of the 


Supreme Being, they were, indeed, as unqualified for it as 
bats are to behold the light of the ſun, They puzzled the 
cleareſt, and confounded the moſt diſtin ideas, ſometimes by 
metaphyſical enthuſiaſm, and ſometimes by political deſign ; 
for when ſuch miſts are conjured up in the moſt ſerene parts 


of our intellectual ſyſtem, it cannot be intended by men 


who are in their ſenſes, one would think, to make us ſee 


| better, and, therefore, I could never read the propoſition, that 


we may cafily know God, if we be not ignorant of ourſelves, 
ſo abſolutely advanced, nor that ſtrange parallel between God 


and the ſoul of man, "whavit Dr. BARROW confeſſes that he 


indulged his thoughts ſomewhat freely *, without being lorry 
to find them in the works of fo reſpectable an author. 


ANOTHER reaſon, brought by CLARKE, to ſhew how un- 
able theſe philoſophers were to prove and explain the obliga- 
tions of natural religion f is this. They were never able to 
frame to themſelves any complete, and regular, and conſiſtent 
ſyſtem or ſcheme of things. If by theſe words be meaned, as 
it muſt be in this place, ſuch a ſyſtem or ſcheme of morality, 
the fact aſſerted is untrue, how excellently ſoever the eloquent 
LacTanTIUs may have ſer this matier forth, or the judicious 


TusriN may have ſupported our modern doctor In contra- 
diction to all three, we may affirm boldly, becauſe truly, that 


there is no one moral virtue which has not been taught, ex- 
plained, and proved, by the heathen philoſophers, both occa- 
ſionally and purpoſely. It is, therefore, particularly abſurd, in 

chriſtian writers to ſay as the author of the evidences ſays, bl 
his two guides, that theſe philoſophers did, indeed, diſcover all 


the particular doctrines of true religion, but that no one of 


* Vol. II. Serm. vii, 


them 
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them made a ſcheme true in all it's parts, nor did any one col- 
lect the ſeveral truths ſcattered up and down in their writings. 
For, I aſk, are all the truths of natural and revealed religion 
collected into one regular and complete ſyſtem in any of the 
goſpels, or even of the epiſtles? did any. one of the fathers of 
the church make an entire ſcheme of religion or morality true 
in all it's parts? will any man have the front to deny that 
they all mingled ſome truth and ſome error? did not this 
very LacTANnTIius, did not JusTin do fo? did any one of the 
fathers collect the truths that concern all our moral obliga- 

tions, ſeparate them from the errors, and make a pres. il 
complete ſyſtem of the whole? will it be ſaid that St. Au- 
' BROSE did? but St. AMBRosE was a poor imitator of TULLY, 
In ſhort, all the heathen philoſophers agreed, that the practice 
of virtue was of neceſſary and indiſpenſable obligation, and 
that the happineſs of mankind depended on it in general and 
in particular. They all agreed likewiſe what was virtue, and 
what was vice, and if they had any diſputes about the great 
principles of natural, Chriſtians had the ſame about the great 
principles of revealed religion. They had ſuch in the days 
of JusTIN and of Lacraxrius, and that they continued to 
have them i in our days, CLARKE himſelf has been a ſignal ex- 
ample. | 


IT was be natural theology, 1 nor ethics, that perplexed. 
natural religion. It was metaphyſical theology. Antient, 
like modern, heathen, like chriſtian philoſophers, had indeed. 
many trifling diſputes about words, the ſtoics particularly, or 

about things ſo very plain that nothing leſs than grecian 
acuteneſs could make them appear at all intricate. Such 
were thoſe about the fummum bonum“ in which it is ſaid, 


* VARRO, St. AUSTIN. 


there 
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there were two hundred and fourſcore different opinions. 
That there were ſo many may be doubted, but that they muſt 
have been extremely various is certain. The fummum 
% bonum'', or the ſupreme good of man, as it was underſtood 
and taught by the heathen philoſophers, and which Dr. 
CARE x calls, not without a deſigned ambiguity, the final hap- 
pineſs of man, was a ſubject whereon every man had a right 
to pronounce for himſelf, and no man had a right to pro- 
nounce for another. Theſe diſputes were, therefore, very trif- 
ling. But they ſhould not be ſo ſtrongly objected, ſince it is 
eaſy to ſhew that chriſtian divines, the ſchoolmen eſpecially, 
have trifled as much on points relative to natural and reveal- 
ed religion both, as ever the heathen did on points relative to 
the fort mer. of the chriſtian trifles too, we may ſay, what 
could not be faid of the others, that they became ſerious: 
hae nugae ad ſeria ducunt.” They have divided the ſchools, 5 
and the ſchools have divided the world, with circumſtances of 
rage e and cruelty to be found among no other parties. 5 


3 


F ſuch diſputes, as that which has been mentioned, were 
eaſy, or might be thought unneceſſary to be deterniined, 
diſputes of another kind aroſe when the heathen philoſophers 
attempted, for they did attempt, to make a complete, regular, 
and conſiſtent ſyſtem or ſcheme of things, the want of which is 
objected to them. Theſe attempts were puſhed very far by pa- 
gan theiſts, but it muſt be confeſſed, that they ſerved only to 
fhew that men are fitted to know a little of ſome few things, 
and the whole of nothing. Theſe men found ſoon, that no 
ſufficient materials for ſuch a ſyſtem or ſcheme lay within the 
bounds of natural law, and natural theology. They had re- 


courſe 
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courſe, therefore, to metaphyfical theology, which being a 
ſcience of their own invention, it was eaſy for them to eſta- 
bliſh ſuch principles in it, as they judged ſufficient for their 
purpoſe. They proceeded, therefore, to reverſe the whole or- 


der of reaſoning in the ſearch of truth, to reverſe the pyra- 


mid; and inſtead of riſing up from a broad toundation of par- 
ticulars, laid in knowledge, to the lofty and narrow pinnacle of 
all knowledge, the exiſtence of one all- perfect Being, they 
affected prepoſterouſly to ſet this pinnacle on the ground, and 


to raiſe the pyramid without any foundations at all. They not 

only reaſoned concerning the nature and attributes of God 
himſelf, from mere imagination, but they gave him as many 
companions and miniſters, gods, angels, daemons, genii, as 


they thought fit. CLARKE ſays, and moſt of his brethren 


agree with him, that to reaſon in this manner from the na- 

ture and attributes of God, is the very firſt and moſt neceſ- 
ſary thing of all. His and their approbation of the reaſoning. 
of pagan theiſts, in conſequence of this firſt and moſt neceſſary 

thing of all, would not be quite ſo full; and indeed it ma 
ſeem to have been introduced for ornament, rather than for uſe, 
by thoſe who made the one Supreme Being, according to the 


nature and attributes they give him, ſo immediately active in 


human affairs. But the pagan theiſts declined no help; - and 
the ſervice their gods, and other inferior beings were of, in 


accounting for the creation and government of the warld. is 
known to every man who has been converſant in their writ- 


ings, in thoſe of PLaro particularly. When they wanted to 
account for the origin of evil, ditheiſm was invented; when 

they wanted to account for the ſuppoſed unjuft diſtribution 
of good and evil, the © mythologia de inferis. 


Bur to hs more particular. CLaxxt obſerves, that bare 


8 cannot diſcover i in what manner, and with what kind 


of 
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of external ſervice God will be worſhiped. He might have 
added, that bare reaſon cannot diſcover how any external 
ſervice.” that man can pay, ſhould be acceptable to the Su- 
preme, and all- perfect Being, except a compliance in all our 
words and actions, with his known will, revealed in his works, 
an inward adoration of his unknown nature, a gratitude for 
benefits, and an entire refignation to his providence. The 
heathens knew that all the duties of nan” religion are con- 
tained under theſe heads, but that the divine will concern- 
ing any external ſervice, with which God would be worſhip ed, 
Had been ſignified relatively to none of theſe duties. They 
might, therefore, as the beſt and wiſeſt of them did, approve 
the political inſtitutions of an external ſervice, as political 3 in- 
ſtitutions, and as far as they helped to keep up a lively ſenſe 
of theſe duties in the minds of men, and to promote the prac- 
tice of them. But they, who preſumed to reaſon boldly, 
about the nature and attributes of God, were not fo content. 
They repreſented the one Supreme Being, to themſelves and 
others, under as many different characters as they repreſented 
their different gods. The moſt general repreſentation of him, 
becauſe it was "thought the moſt proper to intimidate man- 
kind, and to anſwer the ends of government, or becauſe it 
Was that which natural and ſuperſtitious fear could the moſt 
caſily frame, was framed under the 1 image of an abſolute ty- 
rannical monarch; From ſuch notions, theſe reaſoners © a pri- 
ori deduced all thoſe, whereby they took men out of the 
relation of creaturts to their creator, and placed them in that 
of ſlaves to their tyrant. From hence thoſe numberleſs, ridi- 
culous, and cruel rites of paganiſm, which were held as ne- 
ceſſary to obtain the favor, and to avert the anger of heaven, 
as the ſtricteſt obſervation of morality ; nay more neceſſary, if 
we may judge, as we may moſt reaſonably, of antient by mo- 


dern, and of pagan. by chriſtian —— 
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OBEDIENCE to the law of nature is our firſt duty, and our 
greateſt intereſt: the happineſs of our whole kind, wherein 


every individual is included, depends on it. Obedience car- 
ries it's reward, diſobedience it's puniſhment along with it in 
the general ſyſtem, and God has not made particular ſyſtems, 
nor eſtabliſhed particular providences for particular nations, 
much leſs | or particular men, as far as we can diſcover by the 


help, of rea on and exper ience, The ſame cauſes produce the 


ſame effects every where, with ſome little variety of circum- 


11 3 N. #1} AAS FARE I V | F | | 
ſtances, and as the ,precepts of the law are common to all 


men, ſo are the ſanctions of it. In ſhort, as all men fin againſt 


the order of nature more or leſs, ſo the imperfect ſtate of man- 


kind ſhews that they ſuffer more or leſs by the uniform courſe 
of it. But neither reaſon nor experience will ſhew us, in the 
author of nature, an angry revengeful judge, or a bloody exe- 
cutioner. Neither reaſon nor experience will lead us to in- 


quire what propitiation God will accept, nor in what man- 
ner a reconciliation between the Supreme Being and this worm 


man is to be made. Natural reaſon does not ſtop here, nor 
expect with impatience the aid of ſome particular revelation. 


She ſtops much ſooner. Repentance, as it implies amend- 


ment, is one of her doctrines, a neceſſary conſequence of her 


| principles, and ſhe does not ſo much as ſuſpect that any fur- 


ther revelation is wanting to eſtabliſh it. But the reaſoners 


« 4 priori” did on falſe principles, in this caſe, and in many 


Others, what an unreaſoning vulgar had done thro ignorance, 


and without any principles at all, except thoſe of ſuperſtition. 


They took off from the real perfections of the Supreme Being, 


and they added imaginary excellencies to the human nature: 


like PRocRUs TES, they ſtretched out humanity, and lopped 
N * CLARKE in his evid. 
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off from divinity ; with great metaphyſical pains, as much as 
they could; and when they found that one of theſe lines was 
ſtill too ſhort, and the other ſtill too long, to anſwer their pur- 
poſe, of making them nearly commenſurate, they ſpun a thread 
out of 1 imagination, to FOR the ſhorteſt. 


Ox ſuch notions of the divine and human nature, Egypti- 
an, Chaldaean, Magian, and almoſt all the theiſts of antiqui- 
ty, founded their theology, on the authority of which they in- 
ſtituted various forms of worſhip, and promoted ſuperſtitious 
opinions, by their attempts to diſcover the whole ſcheme and 
ſyſtem of things, ſome of which infected even the fathers 
of our church in antient times, and would be avowed at this 
time by none but eee and fanatics as mad as them. 
In fine, this was the ſource OE which ſo many religious ce- 
remonies and obſervances, that had no direction to promote 
natural religion, tho pretending to derive their inſtitution from 
the author of it, aroſe. Sins were multiplied, and the terrors 
of ſuperſtitious minds encreaſed. But even if theſe terrors had 
been rightly and folely applied to real crimes, not of ſins of 
| arbitrary diſcipline, they would have been of little effect, ſince 
the means of reconciling all ſinners to an offended deity were 
made by this theology extremely eaſy. Strange means indeed 
they were, and ſuch as coſt the offender little. Such were 
expiatory facrifices, wherein the blood of an innocent. beaſt, or 
man, was ſhed to atone for the guilty perſon, as if God was 
appeaſed whenever the prieſts were glutted with roaſt meat, 
or as if it were indifferent to him whoſe blood was ſhed, pro- 
vided his altars reeked with gore. This expiation was puſhed | 
to ſuch a degree of pious inhumanity, that fathers made burnt 
offerings of their children to Moloch. I call it pious, becauſe 
they who never offered up themſelves ſeemed however to 
prove their repentance, as ABRAHAM was ready to prove his 


2 faith 
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faith much better, by ſacrificing their children, than a ram or 
an ox. They frerificed what they held deareſt next to them- 
ſelves ; and they might think that they had the example of 
the Gods, to authoriſe the practice; for SaNcyuoniarHoN, it 


is faid, related, that SaTurn had offered up his only fon in 


the time of a plague. cc Coelo patri in holocauſtum ob- 
cc tulit,” 


Tuls was one effect of theological engraftments on natural 
religion. The Supreme Being was repreſented fo vindicative 
and cruel, that nothing leſs than acts of the utmoſt cruelty 
could appeaſe his anger, and that his prieſts were fo many 
| butchers of men and other animals. Another engraftment of 
the ſame kind was deduced from a very contrary notion, from 

a notion that God was conſtantly attentive to the allatts of 
men, to the leaſt, and to the moſt important alike ; that he 
entered into che cloſeſt familiarity with ſome, and gave 

audience at all times to all. Aſtoniſhing inſtances of this 
ſort, as well as of the former, might be cited; for the ſame 

; theology, which repreſented the all. perfec Being rigorous and 

ſevere without any regard to his mercy, or even to his juſtice, 

repreſented him, with moſt theological inconſiſtency, on other 
occaſions gracious, converſable, affable, without any regard 

to his majeſty, or to the 7 ſuperiority of his nature. But 
theſe inſtances are ſo eaſily found, and they are fo ſhocking to 
| every ſincere theiſt who frames the moſt elevated, and there- 
fore the leaſt unworthy ſentiments he is able of God, that 1 
am willing to ſave myſelf and) you the trouble of reflecting c on 
them. Ita taetra ſunt, ut ea fugiat & reformidet oratio.* 
How ſhould they be otherwiſe, when ignorance and . 


tion were firſt to produce chem, and when the eternal unal- 
CC. Tuſc. Diſp: N 
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terable reaſon of things, the knowledge of which is claimed 
by men, who approve ſome of the moſt deteſtable of theſe 
inſtances, and who produce others of their own growth, but 
upon. the ſame principles, is for the moſt part nothing elſe than 
the reaſon of party, of prejudice, of profeſſion, and of autho- 
rity? Let me, therefore, mention one alone. It ſhall be 
one that is common to all religions, and that carries with it, 
in general practice, more matter of ridicule than of horror. 
The inſtance, I mean, 1s prayer; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
the abuſe of prayer. To keep up a due ſenſe of our depen- 
dance on God, for which purpoſe this inſtitution may be a 
very uſeful, and conſequently, a very rational expedient, is 
the duty of every man. But then it muſt be practiſed in a 
manner reconcileable to other duties of religion; in the firſt 
place, to an awful reverence which conſiſts in the inward fen- 
timent wholly, and fo little in outward demonſtrations that 
when theſe are carried too far they become a ludicrous page- 
antry of devotion, and ſerve rather to deſtroy it in moſt minds 
than to maintain it in any; to an abſolute reſignation in the 
next place, one act of which is preferable to ten thouſand 
collects. Men are fond of acceſs to the Supreme Being. 
Nothing can flatter humanity ſo much. As ſoon, therefore, 
as they are taught that they may have it, not only by their 
proxies, the prieſts, but by themſelves immediately, they uſe 
it familiarly and impertinently. They put up contradictory 
petitions to heaven in all the churches of the world. Some 
would be hurtful to themſelves if they were granted, and al- 
moſt all would be ſo to others. If the true God could be im- 
portuned, as Lucian repreſents Jur1TER, he would be im- 
portuned to change at every moment the diſpoſitions of his 
infinite wiſdom, and to accommodate the whole economy of 
his providence in a manner that implies often contradiction, | 
to different and oppoſite intereſts, nay to the different and 
1 | | | 8 - oppoſite 


 oppolite caprig 
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Sixcs I habe mentioned this part of 3 worſhip, among 


other external ſervices, it may be proper to take notice of the 
ſecond Alcibiades which Mr. CL ARK E quotes, and which 
will ſerve, if I miſtake not, my purpoſe better than his. In 


that dialogue, SOCRATES: inks on the danger of addreſſing 
particular petitions. to the gods, left we ſhould aſk. What is 
evil in itſelf, or what may prove ſo in the event. He recites 
the prayer 90 ſome antient poet, which is little elſe than a 
ſhort act of reſignation. He commends the Lacedaemonians 
for addreſſing themſelves in much the ſame ſtyle to the gods, 
when they aſked in general pulchra cum bonis.” He men- 
tions the preference given by the oracle of Jurrrzx HaMMON 


to the prayers of the Lacedaemonians over thoſe of the Athe- 


nians, and the reſt of the Greeks. The authority of HoMER 


is brought, as PLATO, PLUTARCH,, and generally the antient 


writers are apt to alledge it on all occaſions very impertinent- 
hy to prove that the gods are prone to be angry, and to bear 


hatred even to whole nations. But SocRATES concludes very 


rationally, that if they are fo they are not to be bribed. by 
ſacrifices, by offerings, and by, external ſervices, and that they 


regard the purity of the heart alone. Socx ares thought that 
human errors about the will of God, and the duty of man, 
proceeded from pride more than ignorance, and therefore ad- 


viſed A1.ciBraDes, of the purity of whoſe heart he had no 
very good opinion, ſince he would not make uſe of the 
general reſigned prayer of the Lacedaemonians, becauſe of his 
pride, to wait till he had learned how. to behave himſelf to- 
< wards the gods and towards men.” He adds; © that one 
« who had a concern for him, and a e care of him, 


8 * would be his inſtructor, and would diſpel the darkneſs of 


.£ his 
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« his mind, as Minerva in HoukR takes the cloud from be- 
« fore the eyes of DloukpE, that he might be able to diſcern 
What was good from what was s evil.” 


WHETHER it be as difficult, as CLARKE imagined, to ſup- 
poſe that SocraTEs meaned dimſelf, in this paſſage, I examine 
not. Let it be that he meaned the daemon of ALCIBIADES. 
Since the maſter had an attending daemon who diſſuaded and 
reſtrained him when that was neceflary; the ſcholar might 
have one who would inform, and determine him whenever 
that ſhould be neceſſary. N ay more. Let it be as ſome 
learned men“ have obſerved, that PLATo began to write im- 
mediately after the three laſt prophets of the Jews, as if God 
had raiſed up him to ſupply their place. Let them cite in 
favor of this opinion, another paſſage wherein this philoſopher 5 
ſays, © that if a perfectly juſt man ſhould appear in the world, 
«© he would be impriſoned, buffetted, whipped, and caged. | 
„ which muſt needs have been a prophecy of CHRIS T, becauſe 
„CHRIST was whipped and crucified ; whereas SocxATES 
<« only drank the poiſon by which he was condemned to die.” 
Let the ſame learned men take this paſſage too, in the ſecond 
Alcibiades, if they pleaſe, for another prophecy of the 
coming of CarisT, and of a divine revelation, ſince remote 
events, and a diſtant time are often ſignified by immediate 
events, and the F time, in prophencat language. 
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Such bene ie in Pl aTo will not be readily, nor gene- 
rally admitted, I think; neither does ClARRE inſiſt that they 
ſhould. But it muſt be admitted, that PLAro inſinuates in 
many places the want, or tlie neceſſity, of a divine revelation 
to diſcover the external ſervice God requires, and the expiation 5 


* Dacitr. 


for 
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for ſin, to give ſtronger aſſurances of the rewards and puniſh- 
ments that await men in another world, concerning which, 
however, he had received particular information, by one who 
returned from thence on purpoſe, and to frame a ſyſtem of 
the whole order of things, both in this world and the next, that 
is, of the whole oeconomy of God's diſpenſations to man, and 
of his government 1 in heaven and on earth. 


XXV. 
FF, was On © of theſe ſubjects SockaT ES had diſcourſed, 


when SIMMIas ſpoke to him in the manner quoted by 
CLAR KR. He had owned that he did not expect to attain a a 
full knowledge of theſe things, till the ſoul was ſeparated from 
the body, and entirely el in that other world, of which 
he gave fo topographical a deſcription. The congluſion was, 
d that ſince they could not acquire a certain knowledge of the 


e truth here, they ſhould fix on the beſt and ſafeſt of human 


e reaſons, and venture on that bottom thro the ſtorms of life, 


< unleſs they could get one ſtill more firm, ſuch as ſome di- 


8 vine revelation would be, to render their paſlage leſs danger- 


„ ous.” This now is the ſecond of the proofs brought to 
ſhew, that the beſt, wiſeſt, and leaſt ſuperſtitious of the 
„ philoſophers confi the: ſenſe of the want of a divine 
< revelation, and hoped for ſomething of that nature.” The 
proofs are pompouſly introduced, but the whole force of them 
amounts to no more than this, that SocxarEs, if in truth 
Sockarzs did fay all that his ſcholar makes him fay, was 
much in the wrong for not adding curioſity to pride, among 
the cauſes of human error, concerning the will of God, and 
the duty of man; but SockarEs himſelf had a great mind 
to know more than God has made his human creatures capable 


of 
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of knowing, and, therefore, more than he judged it neceſ- 
fary or uſeful for them to know. The imaginary want * 

therefore, no other principle than metaphyſical curioſity. It 
could have no other. N othing could be wanting to the G. 
vine purpoſe where God had given, tho he had limited the 
means. How abſurd, how trifling is it then to bring the opi- 

nion of philoſophers concerning this want, and their hopes 
that it would be ſupplied, as a proof that the want was real, 
and that, after it had been long complained of, it was ſup- 
plied? I paſs over another-pretended proof of the ſame kind. 
PorenyRy, whom it is impoſſible to ſee e, among the 
leaſt ſuperſtitious philoſophers without ſurpriſe, found, it ſeems, 
that the univerſal method of delivering ſouls was not fuffi- 
ciently known by CR ar ) 1 yy 


Is general, theſe men com ita that enſe * bank a 
little way in acquiring knowledge, that the human mind was 
weak, that the human life was ſhort, and that the truth of 
” things lay deep in darkneſs.* Theſe complaints related to all 
parts of ſcience, phyſical and metaphyſical, to natural philoſo- 
phy as well as natural theology, and I might, N make 
the ſame uſe of them in one caſe, that e, makes in the 
other. I might bring the imperfect knowledge of corporeal 
nature, and the ſenſe philoſophers had of this imperfection in 
proof that ſome neceſſary knowledge of this kind was wanting, 
and that they had reaſon to hope the defect would be fu + om 
ſooner or later, ſome how or other, in a natural or in a ſuper- 
natural way. I might beg the queſtion, like the doctor, ad * 
having aſſumed that they were ignorant of many things ne- 
ceſſary to the phyſical, as he aſſumes with much leſs reaſon, | 


9 An ſenſus, imbecillos animos, brevia curricula vitae, in profundo 
veritatem eſſe demerſam, omnia tenebris circumfuſa eſſe. „ 


tha 


. 1 


that they were of many things neceſſary to the moral advan- 
tages of life; T might argue, that they had reaſon to expect a 
time would come, when men would be rendered able to diſco- 
ver not only the ſecond, but the firſt qualities of ſubſtances, 
to reaſon from a general knowledge of eſſences, not from a 
particular knowledge of effects, and to frame by theſe and 
other extraordinary means a complete, regular, and conſiſtent 
ſcheme or es" of the whole occonomy of A e nature. 


In this manner I might repreſent the wants, the com- 
plaints and the expectations of the heathen philoſophers. Thus 
I might argue, and my repreſentation and my argument would 
be extremely ridiculous. But are thoſe of CLARKE leſs fo? 

I think not. Theſe philoſophers, ſuch of them, at leaſt, whoſc 
works are come down to us, were very ignorant in phyſics. 
But in natural theology, and in morality, their knowledge was 
not deficient, tho it was contined, in the former, to a very few 
general propoſitions. | They had the ſame natural means of 
knowing that we have, and they knew, as well as we know, that 
4 there is a firſt intelligent cauſe of all things, that the infinite 

vwiſdom and power of this Being made, and preſerves the uni- 
< verſe, and that his providence governs it. They knew then, 
very fully, the relation in which they ſtood to this Being, the 
relation of dependent creatures and ſubjects; and this know- 
ledge was ſufficient, or none would be ſo, to enforce the laws 
he had given them; for the ſame means that diſcovered the 
divine exiſtence, nene the divine will in the whole extent 
of our moral obligations. We might have expected, that 
CLarxE would have ſpecified ſome of theſe moral obligations 
which were unknown, or imperfectly known, to the philoſo- 
phers, after all his inſinuations concerning their ignorance. 
But inſtead of doing this, he inſiſts, in the very place where 
his ſubject required it, on ſuch obſervances, ſuch doctrines, 
Vol. V. | 1 and 


0 
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and ſuch ſpeculations alone as have been fince indeed im poſed 
by the chriſtian revelation, but as cannot be reckoned hos | 
ſary parts, nor, in truth, any parts of the religion of nature and 
of reaſon. Lacraxrius, whom he quotes ſo often, and 
whoſe ſuffrage is in this caſe of more weight, becauſe his zeal 
for chriſtianity was ſuch, that he defended and taught it be- 
fore he underſtood it, gives up the point. The philoſophers, 

according to him, diſcovered the a truth, and the whole 
| ſecret of divine religion®. No doubt they did ſo, and the na- 
tural divine religion which they diſcovered, is the foundation 
of the chriſtian. There is no one moral precept in the whole 
goſpel, as I have hinted already, which was not tau ght by 
heathen philoſophers. Even thoſe refinements upon virtue, to 
which our divines are willing to ſuppoſe, that mere humanity 
could not reach, were taught by ſome heathen ſages, and 
practiſed by ſome heathen ſaints, as well before as after the 
coming of CHRIS r. Before this time, their religion, that I 
mean of ſome of the philoſophers, was much more ſpiritual 


than that of the Jews. After this time, it vied for ſpirituali- : 
ty, for myſtery, and for ſupernatural effects with the Chriſtian. 


To be humble, to renounce the pomps and vanities of the - 


world, to mortify the fleſh, to be patient under afflictions, to 
forgive injuries, to return good for evil, were particular doc- 

trines of paganiſm, as univerſal charity or benevolence was the 
broad foundation of their moral ſyſtem. This matter is 
— and largely exem plified in the third book of the “ al- 
** netanae quaeſtiones; for it ſerved biſhop Hun r' argument 
in that place to ſhew, whati it ſerved Dr. CLARKE'S me in 
his Evidences to conceal. 


* Totam ;gitur veritatem, et omne divinae religionis arcanum philoſophi 
attigerunt. L. 7. 


How 


How „ trifling is it, after this, to inſiſt on the diſputes of a 
_— kind; for of a moral kind there were, properly 
ſpeaking, none that aroſe among the philoſophers ? They were 
diſputes about words, or about fome very inſignificant ſpecu- 
lations, and no more; for the morality of Zx NO, and of Epi- 
cURUs, reduced to practice, was the fame. But to proceed; 
how ſtrongly might this objection be retorted on the fathers of 
the chriſtian church? To object that the heathen had no 
one complete ſcheme wherein all the moral duties were col- 
lected together, inſtead of being taught occaſionally, is ridi- 
culous, Face the ſame objection might be made, if it was one, 
to chriſtianity likewiſe. But the divines who object this mean 
ſomething more. When they ſay that the Philoſophers were 
unable to comprehend the truth of religion, tho they diſco- 
vered and explained almoſt all the particulars wherein it con- 
ſiſts d , they mean by the entire ſcheme war refer to, the ſum- 
mary of their own theology, wherein the fall and the redemp- 
tion of man, and all the myſteries of chriſtianity are con- 


tained. This they call the whole doQrine, and deſign of true 


. religion from the ori ro to the conſummation of all things, 
and of this indeed the heathen philoſophers might well 
ignorant, fince no man could know it who was not taught. by : 


= St, Paul, or by ſome chriſtian doctor. + 


' Tavs their! ignorance of truereligionis . for nota little 

: hypothetically, But even thus their complaints are not juſti- 
fied, nor the expectations imputed to them rendered reaſon- 

| able, T may 1 needs be ignorant of true religion, if natu- 


2 amvis ea fre, quibus ſumma ipſa conſtat, © et viderint et ex- 
plicaverint, | ACT. L. 7. | 


T Verum autem non niſi ejus ſire eſt, qui fir doctus a Deo. 1h. 
wb. . oo 
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ral religion was a part of it only, even at that time, as it is at 
this. They could not know a revealed religion, nor any real 
want of it before the revelation! was made, and the knowledge 
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they hadwas ſuch as the Authorof nature had thought ſufficient, 


ſince he had given them no more. Their complaints and 
their expectations, therefore, were founded in proud curioſi- 
ty, and vain preſumption. 
them is ſomething worſe. To approve them, and to deduce 
from the ſuppoſed reaſonableneſs of them the neceſſity of a 
aer, revelation, is to weigh his own opinion, and theirs, 

inſt providence. It is to ſay, that they ſaw before, and 
Ta he has ſeen fince this further revelation was made, the 
neceſſity of it to reform mankind effectually, by opening to 


them the whole doctrine and deſign of true religion, which 


were opened in part only to the heathen world; and that the 
event has juſtified the complaints, and the expeRation. 
latter has been a topic of much theological triumph. Bring 
me a man, ſays LacTanTius® 


will render him as tame as a ſheep. 
geen up to his luſt, and ſo he goes on. 80 Numquis haec 


philoſophorum aut unquam praeſtitit, aut, praeſtare ſi velit, 
“ poteſt? 


could he, if he would? 
hard for fo 


« tatur, et liberrims deteſtatur.” Thus the triumph of the 
goſpel over ignorance and immorality, and the reformation - 


Vid. the quotation in the Evid. 


The uſe which CLARKE makes of 


This 


, who 1s choleric, who is given 
do rail, who is unruly and fierce, with a few words of God I 


Bring me one Who is 


Did any one of the philoſophers do ſo much, or 
It was hard, ſays St. Aus rx, | 
where he mentions the letter of Poxenvry to Ax RBO, © it was 
great a philoſopher to diſcover, to expoſe, and 
© boldly to convict the whole diabolical ſociety, which every 
little old chriſtian woman diſcovers at once, and deteſts 
Quam quaelibet anicula chriſtiana nec noſſe cunc- 


of _ 


_ 
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of the world, by the publication of it, are frequentl y magnified. 
But when we — the means of reforming mankind, which 
the heathen philoſophers, and the chriſtian divines, have had. 3 in 
their turns, and compare the progreſs made in this great work 
by both, it will appear that the former had not ſufficient 
means, (ſo far their complaints were well founded) nor the 
latter a ſucceſs proportionable to the means they had. In 
ſhort, if CLaxRE's way of reaſoning be good, ſome extraor- 
dinary and ſupernatural aſſiſtance to reform the world, is Kill 
wanting; Gol it would be impious to ſay, that a further XEVEr. 
| Canarr is juſt as nepellary, now, as it was before the et of | 

| HRIS T. * | | | F * 1 


- . . 
a: : 1 4 5 if 1 « a 
7 5 , * 1 . 
1 X XVI. 


"0. 5: tweak 10 Fm want of aliiene means to propagate 
IX natural religion, diſtinctly from the want of a ſufficient 
Lads e of it, which are often purpoſely confounded to- 
gether, Sos the firſt which is ue, ae cover the lift. Phich 
1s falſe, mult be our next taſk, 


Thing RE was no 1 - nor - any. at of uniformity impoſed 
on the heathen philoſophers. But ſtill it is not true, that the 
ſyſtem of moral obligations, or natural religion, was to them a 
wide ſea wherein they wandered without Knowing their way, 
or having any guide. It is not true, that they were unable to 
make out upon what principles originally, and for what end 
ultimately, the choice of virtue was to be made. They had 
better Hundes than Clarks, whom it was in their power to 
follow,” na ure and reaſon; one pointed out their way. with a 


Vid. Evid, p. 176. 191. ) need bb WT. 
| ſteady 
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ſteady hand, and the other was ſufficient to lead them in it, 
the very purpoſe for which it was given. The original prin- 
ciples of this choice were ſtrongly laid in the conſtitution of 
things, and theſe philoſophers muſt have been ſtupid, as well 
as blind, if they had not felt, as well as ſeen, that the ultimate 
end of this choice was the happineſs of mankind. They felt 
it, they ſaw it, they proved it to others, Virtue was not only 
recommended as wiſe, and reaſonable, and fit to be choſen, 
but ſurely it was eſtabliſhed by them to be of plain neceſlity, 
and indiſpenſable obligation; fince it was taught to be the 
perfection of our nature, as well as the poſitive will of God, and 
ſince the greateſt part of them did their utmoſt to eſtabliſh a 
belief of rewards and puniſhments in a future life, that they 
might allure to virtue, and deter from vice, the more effec- 
tually. But the generality of mankind continued in their evil 
habits, nothwithſtanding all theſe doctrines, and all the inſti- 
tutions contrived to a eee What promiſed to be ef- 
fectual in ſpeculation, proved ineffectual in practice. Vice was 
checked, but virtue did not prevail. The conqueſt was never 
i Ce SY CO TTY FRO Ot ARE OO 


Sul we fay that the reaſon of this was becauſe the miſ- 
ſionaries of natural religion, who ſet themſelves in earneſt 
about this excellent b were few*? But this reaſon will 
not hold, for how few ſoever they might be in general, they 
were numerous enough at particular times, in particular places, 
and yet even then and there we do not find, that they made 
any proportionable progreſs, altho they could not fail to do 
ſome good by their exhortations, inſtructions, and examples. 
SockarTES, his ſcholars, all the great men whom the aca- 
demy produced, may be reckoned a number of miſſionaries 


* Evid. p. 173. 


ſufficient 


of ESSAYS. 8 - 
ſuffcient to preach the duties of natural religion, with full ef- 
fect in ſuch a city as Athens. SochAr Es ſet himſelf in good 
earneſt, ſurely, about this excellent work. He went from ſtreet 
to ſtreet, and from one public place to another, as the apo- 
files did ſome centuries afterwards in their diſperſions. If he 
preached with the ſame fimplicity, he preached with the ſame 
zeal.. If he had not all the gifts of « ſpirit, he had ſome 
of them, no doubt; for tho 4 could not work miracles to 
prove the divinity of his miſſion, he died to prove the truth 
of his doctrine. What was the effect of all this? He made 
a great, he could not make a good, man of his favorite diſci- 
ple Al ciBIA DES; and tho he eren or contributed to render, 
the ſchools of philoſophy nurſeries of religion, as well as 8 

| learning, which were always open, and always crowded, yet 
how ſmall: a progreſs. was made in the Athenian common-- 
wealth towards the reformation of mankind ? Miſſionaries. 


were not wanting in this inſtance, 254 a greater number 
: . not have had a eber effect. 


Sul we 47 that tlie reaſon of this was. becauſe many of the b 
philoſophers were ſo vicious themſelves, that they contradicted 
their precepts. by their examples, c ut cum eorum vita mira 

_ © hiliter pugnet oratio? This reaſon will not hold neither, 
and I might be ſurpriſed atCraxxs, for bringing it, if I did not 
conſider him, like other polemical writers, accuſtomed to vend his 
arguments by tale rather than by weight, and ready to employ 
ſuch as have a ſpecious appearance, how weak ſoever they real- 
ly are, in hopes that ſome of his readers may be caught by 

_thems-- DG bens: in his ſecond 7 as be Jani in 
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But philoſophy cannot produce theſe, he ſays “, in all men 


alike, nor be of any great efficacy unleſs ſhe ile on a ſuit- 


able and proper nature; for which reaſon philoſophers them- 


ſelves, they who have taught, diſputed, and writ on all theſe 


ſubjects, have beenſeldom influenced by them. Scarce here 
and there one is to be found who lives up to his own doctrines 


and rules of life. TuLLyY purſues his invective againſt the 
levity, vanity, inconſiſtency, avarice, and other vices of theſe 


men; and CLARRE imagined that this ſketch of their charac- 
ters would furniſh an excellent reaſon the more, whereby to 


account for the little progreſs they made in reforming the 


world. But he ſhould have been reſtrained from inſiſting on 
this argument, both by the reaſon of the thing, and by a regard 


to the order of which he was. If the vices of many, among 


thoſe who were miſſionaries of morality in the heathen world, 
diſappointed the common endeavours of all; how came it to 


paſs, that chriſtianity made ſo great a progreſs afterwards ? 


How can the clergy of your church, or of ours, pretend that 
they contribute now, or ever did contribute, to the reforma- 
tion of mankind? No age, whereof we have any certain anec- 


ä dotes, can be pointed out, wherein all the vices that TUIIT 


imputes to moſt of the heathen philoſophers, did not prevail 


among moſt of the chriſtian divines, with great circumſtances 
of a ggravation. x hey have had not only all the vices incident 


to human nature in common with other men, but they have 
had the particular vices of their order, for ſuch there are, and 
ſuch I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew that there are. Read the 
entire paſſage, conſult your memory, look round you, and 
then you ſhall tell me what you think of Crazxe's argument. 
You ſhall tell it in my ear. I expect no more; for I know 


* Non idem * apud omnes. Tum valet alm cum eſt idoneam 


complexa naturam. 


how 


eee 23 
how defirous you are to keep fair with orders, whatever liber- 
ties you take with particular men. For my own part, who 
have not the ſame diſcretion, I will fay boldly that the clergy 
both of your church and of mine are, in general, the moſt ne- 
gligent of miſſionaries, and fitter much to hinder by their 
example, than to promote by their doctrine; the advancement 
of religion, natural or revealed. _ | 


SHALL we ſay that the ſublime doctrines, and abſtract ar- 
guments of PLA ro, and other philoſophers, were by no means 
fitted for the bulk and common ſort of mankind? Or ſhall 
we fix the reaſon of the little progreſs they made, in their ig- 

norance of the whole ſcheme, order, and: ſtate of things? 
Should we do both like the author of the Evidences, we ſhould, 


like him, contradict ourſelves; becauſe, if the doctrines of PLaro, 


for inſtance, were too ſublime, and his arguments too abſtract, 
they muſt have been much more ſo had he known, and gone 


about to explain all that is called the whole ſcheme, order, and 


Rate of things. It is marvellous to conſider, how many of tage 


molt refined precepts of chriſtian morality were taught by him, 
ſeveral centuries before CHRIS and his apoſtles taught them. 
Such were thoſe about imitating: God, and others that have 

been mentioned above. It is ſtill more marvellous to confi- 
der, that ſome of the moſt profound myſteries of chriſtianity 
were taught by this philoſopher, ſeveral centuries before they 
were revealed. Such was the doctrine of the Trinity, in ex- 
pulwbaining which if he advanced ſome errors, he did no more 
than many chriſtian divines have done from the moſt early 
ages of the church, no more than we are bound to believe that 
WuIs rox and CLARKE himſelf have done, unleſs we re- 
nounce that orthodox profeſſion of faith which all the fathers 
of the church have held from thoſe of the nicaean council 
down to Dr. WarzRLAxp, and my good uncle the earl of 
CCTV Norrixo- 
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NoTTINGHAM. How this may be accounted for, I do not pre- 
ſume to determine, tho I have ſomewhere or other preſumed 
to gueſs. But this we may affirm“, that if PLA ro had known 
the method of God's governing che world, his deſign in creat- 
ing mankind, the original dignity of bum nature, the 
ground and cireum ian of men's preſent corrupt condition; 
the manner of the divine interpoſition, neceſſary to their reco- 
very, and the glorious end to which God intended finally to 
conduct them, as well as he knew the ſyſtem of a Trinity, of 
a future judgment, of an heaven, an hell, and a purgatory; 
he who is fo often unintelligible now, would have been vaſtly 
more ſo. He would have been, therefore, leſs fitted than he 


was for the bulk and common ſort of mankind, and for the 
great work of reformation. 


SHALL we tay, finally, that the ven _hiloophers were 
unequal to this great work, becauſe their doctrines were not 
_ enforced by a divine authority ? Even this reaſon will prove 
nothing ; for the philoſophers and lawgivers did enforce their 
doctrines and laws by a divine authority, and call an higher 
principle to the aſſiſtance of philoſophy, and bare reaſon. 
ZoroasTER, HosTaNEs, the magi, the prophets and ſeers 
of Egypt, Minos, PyTHacGoras, Numa, in ſhort, all the 
fathers of heathen theology, all thoſe who founded or re- 
formed religions and commonwealths, made theſe pretenſions, 
and their pretenſions were admitted. They were impoſtors, 
but they paſſed in vulgar opinion for perſons divinely inſpired 
and commiſſioned. Some good they did, but little that was 
permanent, not becauſe they wanted the opinion of a divine 
authority for them, but becauſe they employed it abſurdly, or or 


becauſe even this opinion was not ſufficient. 


Ex. P- 176. 
To 


and immorality. Reaſon has been 
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To what now are we reduced? Since the precepts and mo- 
tives, offered by the beſt philoſophers, have been never able to 
reforms mankind effectually*, without the aſſiſtance of ſome 
higher principle, and ſome divitie authority, nor even when 
both of theſe have been aſſumed, may we not be led to think, 
that ſuch a reformation is impracticable? May we not con- 
elude, from the experience of all ages, that no means can brin 
it about, and thoſe which have been employed leſs than any ? 
There is a perpetual conflict in the breaſt of every man, who 
_ endeayours to reſtrain his appetites, to govern his paſſions, 
and to make reaſon, as Tory expreſſes it, the law of his 
life +. Juſt ſuch a conflict there is between virtue and vice, in 
the great commonwealth of mankind. If the conflict was not 
maintained by religious and civil inſtitutions, the human ſtate 
would be intolerable; and tho it be reaintained; as the fuc- 
ceſs is various, the ate is very imperfect. The method taken 
to fix this ſucceſs on the right ſide, by calling in artificial 
theology, has contributed more to ſubdue reaſon than vice 
laid aſide, natural reli- 
gion has been no longer ſolely, nor ſo much as directly, con- 
cerned in the conteſt. Authority has uſurped the place of 

one, ſuperſtition of the other; and theſe two have been op- 
poſed almoſt alone to the torrent of human paſſions, and to 
the diſorders of mankind in all the countries of the world; 
ſo that, wherever philoſophy and reaſon could lift up their 


heads, they le had the E to combat as well as · 
122 diſcaſe. __ 


'® vid. p. 198. © + Tuſc. Quack, ib. 
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XXVII. 


HERE is a country, into the antiquities: of which we 

look further back than into thoſe of any other, and 
w a — we may find examples to confirm and illuſtrate what 
is here ſaid, by comparing the effects of natural religion, un- 


mixed and uncorrupted,, with thoſe of artificial ——— and 


ſuperſtition. The country, I mean, is 


LI 


tions and hiſtories deſerve, at leaſt, as much diz as thaſe a 
antient nations that have been known to us longer, and which 


our ſcholars quote with ſo much aſſurance. Now natural re- 


= ligion ſeems to have been preſerved more pure and unmixed 
in this country than in any other, and for a longer time from 


that when it was firſt inhabited, and government was firſt 
eſtabliſhed in it*. The antient Chineſe held it unlawful to 
diſpute about the divine nature, about the attributes of God, 


the exerciſe of his power, or the conduct of his providence; 


=, 


and it ſeems very plain that the conciſe manner in which their pet 


| ſages expreſſed themſelves, whenever they ſpoke of the Supreme 
Being, and u pon which their refining ſucceſſors have endea- 
voured to found, in part at leaſt, their atheiſm, proceeded from 


this modeſt, hs reaſonable, ad this pious principle. They 


obſerved the order of nature, and from thence they deduced 
all the rules of private morality and public policy. To com- 
pare his conduct with the law of heaven and earth, + is the 
_ character of a perfect prince, in the works of Conrucius. That 

reaſon ſhould preſide over Paſſion, was the great rule of life, 


and to walk according to it, was to walk in the great high 


way of life. Thus they 1 were led 0 nunfe and | Bain. rea- 


* Scient. Sinica. 
+ Confert res à ſe geſtas c cum coeli terraeque lege. 
A Orbis univerſalis regula, regia humani generis via. 


ſonings, 8 
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fonings, from the works to the will of God, and to thive kinds 


of moral obligations, to thoſe of an individual, of the member 


of a family, and of the member of a political ſociety. Bare 
reaſon enforced ſo well the Practice of natural religion, by the 


laws and conſtitutions of this empire, and the duties of it be- 


came ſo habitual by education and cuſtom, that this people 


enjoyed under their two firſt imperial families, which conti- 


nued eleven hundred years, all the bleſſings of public and pri- 
vate virtue that humanity is capable of enjoying. So we muſt 


underſtand the deſcriptions of this golden age; for tho the 


Chineſe lived in a' ſtate of innocence and ſimplicity whilſt it 


laſted, yet as they were ſubject, like other nations, to phyſical 
evils, 10 may we aſſure ourſelves that they were neither infal- 
lible nor impeccable, nor therefore entirely exempt from mo- 


ral evil. It is enough for the honor of reaſon, and of natu- 


ral religion, that theſe principles, enforced by val authority, 
appear in this inſtance to have anſwered the purpoſes of true 
religion much better by themſelves, than theſe purpoſes have 
been ever anſwered by all the expedients, and all the adven- 


titious N chat ee K and A have 
deviſed. l 


14. 


WIAETHER any others nation affanits: an Anni of the 
ſame kind, we know not. But this we know, that when other 


nations begin to appear, they appear already under the in- 


fluence of abſurd theology and groſs ſuperſtition, and that 


the Chineſe began in the ſame remote antiquity to fall into 


the ſame errors, and all the conſequences of them. Under 


their third imperial family, the affectation of imagining and 


unfolding myſteries,” and of explaining the firſt principle of all 


things, grew intofaſhion amongſt them, and the Table of Font, 


or the book Yekim, which is nothing more than a draught 


of fat four ene compoſed of three hundred and eighty 


four 
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four lines, ſome broken, and fome entire, furniſhed to the 
ſtudious labors of VENVAu and Cntucum, and other com- 
mentators, as much ſublime knowledge as ever the firſt 
chapter of Geneſis furniſhed to a profound cabalift or 
whimſical divine. From the various changes, and different 
combinations of theſe lines, they proceeded, as PrTyacoras 
did from numbers, and PLAro from immaterial forms and 
incorporeal effences, to erect ſyſtems of natural and moral 
- philoſophy. When they had once departed from ſimplicity 
and truth, in the ſearch of myſtery, they ſoon imagined 
themſelves capable of attaining unattainable knowledge; the 
moſt chimerical paſt for real, and they boaſted of nothing 
| leſs than to explain the whole ſcheme, order, and ſtate of 
things. Thus reaſon was abuſed by pretended ſcience, and 
natural religion was deformed by metaphyfical ſpeculations, 
and pennen devotions. | 5 


LI Lao Kluu was a -hitofopber of the e age with 
Conrucivs, and both of them of the ſame with PyTHAGO- 
Ras. Whether the Chineſe and the Samian had the ſame 
maſters „I know not. But if they had, theſe maſters were 
rather indian gymnoſophiſts than hebrew prophets. ,Several 
circumſtances incline -to think ſo. The dogma, particularly, in 
the Taoſu, where it is ſaid that the firſt reaſon produced one, 
one two, two three, and three all things, is a jargon very like to 
that of PrTnacoras which Drockxks Lakk Ius has preſerv- 
ed, which he and LI Lao Klon might have learned in India, 
but which there is no pretence to ſuſpect that the latter could | 
have learned in Paleſtine. The Chineſe taught the ſame 
moral philoſophy that had been always taught in China, but 
he took advantage of the metaphyſical folly which prevailed 
at that time, and which even Conrvucivs had countenanced, to 
broach a new and a moſt extravagant thealogy. He founded 
— es its 


DOTY 


it, ; perapy, on ſome interpretations of the book Vekim; but 
however he founded it, he eſtabliſhed it with ſo much faccels 
that he himſelf was worſhipped at laſt: temples and ſtatues 
were erected to many of his ſect, all that impoſture could impoſe 
on credulity was impoſed, natural theology was abominably 
corrupted, and a ridiculous external ſervice took the place, i in 
great meaſure, of real virtue and true devotion. 


Tris ſect prepared the way * another, which had pre- 


vailed 3 in India near a thouſand years before our chriſtian aera, 
but was not introduced into China till fixty five years after it. 


This ſect was that of Fot, who raiſed a ſpiritual empire in the Eaſt, 


that has equalled, if not exceeded, all others, under different 


forms and appellations, i in extent and duration. Fot lived in a 


deſert, under the care of four jogues, or gymnoſophiſts, till he 


was thirty years old. T hen he appeared in the world, aſſum- 


ed divinity, and declared himſelf to be the ſaviour & men, 


for whoſe ſakes he had condeſcended to be born, that he 


might 1 recover them from their errors, expiate their fins, and 


lead them into the way of being happy hereafter; tor he 
threatened future puniſhments tothoſe who did not believe in 


him, nor ſubmit to his doctrines. Voluminous legends of 
miracles wrought at his birth, and in the courſe of his life, 


were publiſhed by ten of his diſciples. | Well might they be 
voluminous, ſince his pretended miſſion laſted nine and forty 


years, and we may aſſure ourſelves that atteſtations of them 


were not wanting, fince the number of proſelytes he made in 


that time was immenſe, They were divided 1 in different claſ- 


| ſes. To believe implicitely, and to obſerve the rules of 


morality were required from all, and the leaft credible auſte- 


rities were Practiſed by ſome, as they « continue to be at this 


| * 
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3 theſe tate are ill fubſiſting 3 in © What has 
been the effect of them? The antient laws and cuſtoms of the 
empire are inviolably kept, and good government is maintain- 
ed by them, independently of theſe. But are the Chineſe 
grown better men? No. T hey build monaſteries for bonzes, 

they endow them richly, they adorn their pagods or temples, 
they proftrate themſelves, they pray, they make their offer- 
ings, and they burn gilded paper in them, after which they 
rob or cheat without fcruple, and indulge themſelves in prac- 
tices which natural religion abhors the moſt. There is ſome- 
thing worſe than this. The true principles of religion being 
removed, and theſe phantaſtic principles placed in heu of 
them, the foundation of all religion is ſapped at once. They 
who cannot perſuade themſelves that the religion they. ſee 
practiſed is a ſervice fat to be paid to a Supreme Being, nor 
conſequently required by any ſuch being, ſlide eafily from 
the belief that there is no religion, to the belief that there is 
no God. This happened in China, where the literati, or 
learned men, are in truth a ſect of atheiſts, and theiſm ſeems 
to be the portion of the vulgar alone. Such has been, and is 
at this day the effect of artificial theology, and ſuperſtitious 
devotion in that country. The jeſuits, from whoſe relations, 
as from the beſt authority in this caſe, I have taken what I 
have ſaid on the ſubject, pretend that Foi, or Xaca him 
ſelf, gave occaſion to the atheiſm that has been ſince eſta- 
bliſhed, by declaring, before his death, to ſome of his diſciples, 
his wad doctrine, which tranſpired afterwards. He con- 
feſſed, they fay, that he had concealed the truth under the 
veil of types, of metaphors, and parables; that vacuity and 
Inanition were the firſt principles of all things, beyond which 
nothing was to be ſought, becauſe nothing was to be 1. 
What is meaned by the terms that the Jeiuits. tranſlate © v 


cc We 


af 


; 


© cuum et inane”, I know not, nor is it worth our while to 
gueſs. Thus much is plain, the conſequence of refining i in 
matters of religion, beyond the obvious dictates of nature and 
reaſon, has been ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm, or atheiſm, 
not reformation of manners in China. 


XXVIII. 


* 


were wholly ignorant of them, no ſort of government could 


ſubſiſt without them. But then, as their light ſhone dimly, 
among theſe half ſavages, thro the clouds of a ſuperſtition 1 
| ſome where called natural, and not improperly, we ſhall find 


this light actually obſcured, and put out, in great part, among 


the moſt civiliſed and Lak; nations. Inſtead of diſpelling 


theſe clouds, and improving natural religion, they had in- 


creaſed by fantaſtic knowledge what ignorance had begun, 
and we trace the ſame ill w. ans of pretended revela- 
tions, and artificial theology, on this ſide the Ganges, as we 


have traced, on the other, the abominable conſequences which 


have followed eſtabliſhments made on the ruins of natural 


reli n. 


Ir is true this: the heathen 3 were unable to 
| propagate natural religion, and to reform che manners of 


* 2. E. „ 
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F we return now to thoſe countries, with which we are 
better acquainted, we ſhall find in them much the ſame 
courſe of things. We ſhall find, indeed, natural religion no 
where eſtabliſhed in it's full extent and purity, as it ſeems to 
have been once in China. Some ' firſt principles of it were 
known and practiſed by people the leaſt civiliſed, as JusTiN*® 
repreſents them to have been by the Scythians. No people 
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men elfeckually. Bye it is not true * they were ſo for the 
reaſons CLARKE gives, which have been ſhewn, I think, to be 
futile and inſufficient. They were ſo for another reaſon prin- 


cipally, which has been touched, and requires to be more 


fully developed. The reaſon i 18, that they proceeded, in the 
doctor's own method, to lay the firſt ehe of all Asien, 
and to reaſon from them. 


Tu doctor, 1 I cite ſo often, tan his TIED is the 
laſt I have red on this ſubject, and has been received with the 
greateſt applauſe, repeats over and over, and very domatical- 
h ly, ſuch maxims as theſe, & that goodneſs, and juſtice, and 


all the moral attributes are the ſame in God, as they are in 
„ our ideas; that the relations, reſpects, and proportions of. 
things are juſt ſuch as they appear to be to our underſtand- 
« ings that from hence there reſults a rule, which is the nature 
and reaſon of things; ; that this rule is common to God and 

„ manz that it is the law of all his actions, in the government : 
of the world; and that, as it always determines his will, it 
ſhould always determine ours”. From this affumed 
know ledge of the divine attributes, and of the abſtract nature 


= 


* 


and reaſon of things, the moſt extravagant opinions concern 


ing the will of God, and the moſt audacious judgements on 


the conduct and diſpenſations of his providence, have been 


deduced. How ſhould it be otherwiſe? They who reaſon 
A poſteriori” from the conſtitution of the human ſyſtem, 
- from the works of God, have indeed a rule to go by, 


preciſe, invariable, certain. But they who reaſon © a prior!” 


from the moral attributes of God, and from the abſtract na- 


ture and reaſon of things, have no ſuch rule. Theiſts will 


concur in aſcribing all poſſible perfections to the Supreme 
Being, but they will always differ when they deſcend into any 


detail, and preſume to be particular about them, as they al- 


ways 


1 
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ways have differed in their notions of theſe perfections, and 
conſequently in the 1 0 of them. I have faid, I be- 
lieve, already, and I ſhall not recal what is ſaid, agrecably to 
univerſal and conſtant experience, that the eternal reaſon of 
things, founded in the confideration of their abſtract nature is, 
for the moſt part, as we ſee it employed by believers and infi- 
dels, by the othordox and the heterdox, nothing better than the 
reaſon of party, of prejudice, of ſyſtem, and of profeſſion. Yet 
this is the method which ſome men preſcribe, and which CARE“ 
declares to be, of all others, the beſt and cleareſt, the certaineſt 
and moſt univerſal that the light of nature affords to diſcover 
the will of God in matters of morality, and to account for the 
diſpenſations and conduct of his providence. This author 
goes even further, and the other method is ſtyled by him +, a 
collateral conſideration which may come in aid of the former, 
nothing more. This other method, however, extends as far as 
human wants require, and human knowledge can reach. 
Where it does not extend, the want is imaginary, and the 
knowledge fantaſtic; and if philoſophers and divines had 
aimed at eftabliſhing the belief of a Supreme Being, and the 
duties of natural religion alone, they might, and they would oy 
_ Have Re EI WAI IT. : 
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Bur they meaned ſomething more. They aimed at ſupe- 
riority and fame, at power and riches. He who had never 
preſumed to define the moral attributes of an all- perfect 
Being, who contented himſelf to know that ſuch a being ex- 
iſted by the neceſſity of his nature, and that his wiſdom and 
power are infinite; he who had never troubled himſelf about 
eternal reſpects, relations, and proportions of things, and col- 
lected the will, as he collected the exiſtence of this Being a 


-* Evid. P. 119. ＋ . | 
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" dehnt he, I ſay, knew as much of God, aud of his 
duty to God and man, as natural religion required that he 
ſhould know. But it was for the intereſt of philoſophers and 
prieſts, that men ſhould think there was much more to be 
known; and if thoſe of Egypt had taught nothing more than 
natural theology, inſtead of theurgic magic, nothing more 
than the plain duties of religion, inſtead of myſterious rites; 
it is highly probable the MaxcuxIES would not have been ho- | 
nored, as they were, in all ſucceeding ages, nor the clergy 


have poſſeſſed a third part of the whole revenue of the king- 


12 dom. 


Soc as have been eie were the principles on which | 
artificial theology aroſe among the heathens, and as the prin- 
ciples were laid neither in reaſon nor truth, which are always 
one, it is no wonder that this theology became as various as 
error could make it. Some of the motives to invent and em- 
brace it, were ſuch likewiſe : as have been mentioned; I fay, 
ſome; deb we may well conceive that when principles, | 
not only falſe, but vague like theſe, had been once adopted 
by the delirium of metaphyſics, the enthuſiaſm of ſuperſti- 
tion, or the prejudices of ignorance, the men who had been 
eee to reaſon upon them, and to take for true every 
thing that uſe had made familiar, might run into the greateſt 
abſurditics, ſometimes without having any bad motive, nay 
with a pious intention of promoting true religion, and of at- 
taching men to it, by a greater authority, and by greater 
hopes and fears. This might be the caſe of many, as we 
ſhall eaſily believe, if we conſider what has paſſed in later days. 
But however it was brought about, art took every where the 
place of nature, and faith of reaſon. Artificial theology ſpread 
far and wide; philoſophers taught it; lawgivers eſtabliſhed it; 


prieſts improved it: here it was employed to enforce, there 
I 8 it 


Af E S S AT 803237 


it was ſubſtituted to natural religion: the main principles of 
it, and even particular opinions, and local inſtitutions have 
been variouſly mingled in different ſyſtems, and are to be diſ- 
cerned in them even now. This has happened naturally, and 

almoſt neceſſarily. All theſe. ſyſtems lean on certain primi- 
tive notions, which the human mind is fo prone to frame or to 
receive. The ſame affections and paſſions maintain them, 
work upon them, and direct them in different imaginations. 
The matter is the ſame, the form alone is changed. 
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XXIX. 


MO N G many e 55 were is by thoſe who 
1 pretended to 5 the whole ſcheme, and order of 
divine economy with reſpect to man, that of rewards : 
puniſhments in a future ſtate was one. It began tc be eren 5 
long before we have any light into antiquity, and when we 
begin to have any, we find it eſtabliſhed. How powerful is the 
deſife of continuing to exiſt? How. predominant is the pride of 
the human heart? Nothing ſeems more natural to man, than 
to with to live without reſtraint or fear, and yet how ready 
was the multitude, i in the pagan world, to embrace the hope of 
immortality, tho it was accompanied with the fear of damna- 
tion? Like the elementary people of the cabalifts*, one may 
think, they would have choſen to be damned eternally, rather 
than to ceaſe to exiſt. But every one was flattered by a ſyſtem | 
that raiſed him, in imagination, above corporeal nature, as 
every one was at liberty to flatter himſelf further, that he 
ſhould paſs this immortality i in 5 e of ee on. ay «in 


64 contubernio deorum. 


- = 
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* vid. Bonni's Letters. n 
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Tur hypotheſis of a life after this, lpecially WER it was 
accompanied by that of a life preceding this, which was found- 
ed on a ſuppoſed metempſychoſis that ſeveral ſyſtems of religion 
admitted, ſerved two purpoſes. It furniſhed an anſwer to 
the cubs which atheiſts brought, and which theiſts were 
too ready to admit in thoſe days, as well as in ours, of unjuſt 
diſpenſations of providence, in the diſtribution of good and 
evil. This purpoſe ſeems very unneceſſary to me, who am 
firmly perſuaded that the accuſation is a mere ſophiſm, and 
void of any foundation. But the other purpoſe was, no doubt, 
very neceſſary, ſince the belief of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments could not fail to have ſome effect on the manners of 
men, to encourage virtue, and to reſtrain vice. For this pur- 
_ poſe the doctrine was ſtrongly inculcated from time immemo- 
rial. Egypt was the great miſtreſs of religion, as well as of 
arts and ſciences, and the doctrines and rites of her church 
Were diſperſed wherever ſhe ſent her colonies; theſe of the 

* mythologia de inferis among the reſt. Whatever M- 
1LaMPpus, Capuus, and others, carried into Greece, OxrhEus 
carried theſe. He propagated them by his verſes and his in- 
ſtitutions. But it was your HougRx who ſpread them moſt, 
and gave them the greateſt vogue by his Odyfley and Iliad, 
thoſe ſtupendous Wasen, which VIRCII. alone could imitate, 
and you tranſlate, with ſucceſs. 


Ox cannot ſee, without bonita a fine fo aut to all 
religions, and therefore incorporated into all the ſyſtems of 
paganiſm, left wholly out of that of the Jews. Many probable 
reaſons might be brought to ſhew that it was an Egyptian 
doctrine before the Exode, and this particularly, that it was 

_ propagated from Egypt fo ſoon at leaſt afterwards, by all thoſe 
who were inſtructed, like Moses, in the wiſdom of that people. 


He 


He tranſported much of this wiſdom into FER ſcheme of reli- 


gion and government, which he gave the Iſraelites ; and among 


other things certain rites, which may ſeem to allude or have 


a remote relation to this very doctrine. Tho this doctrine, 


therefore, had not been that of Azranam, Is aac, and Fa- 
coB, he might have adopted it with as little ſcruple, as he did 
many cuſtoms and inſtitutions purely egyptian. He had to 
do with a rebellious, but a ſuperſtitious people. In the firſt 
character, they made it neceſſary that he ſhould neglect no- 


thing which might add weight to his ordinances, and contri- 


bute to keep them in awe. In the ſecond, their diſpoſition 


Was reg proper to receive ſuch a doctrine, and to be in- 


fluenced by it. Shall we ſay, that an hypotheſis of future re- 


wards and puniſhments was uſeleſs among a people who lived 
under a theocracy, and that the future judge of other people 
was their immediate judge and king, who reſided in the midſt of 
them, and who dealed out rewards and puniſhments on every 
occalion? Why then were ſo many precautions taken? Why 


was a folemn covenant made with God, as with a temporal 


: prince? Why were ſo many promiſes an threatenings of re- 
wards and puniſhments, temporal indeed, but future and 


contingent, as we find in the book of Deuteronomy, moſt pa- 
| thetically held out by Mos Es? Would there have been any 


more impropriety in holding out thoſe of one kind, than thoſe 


of another, becauſe the Supreme Being, who diſpoſed and or- 


dered both, was in a particular manner preſent among them? 


Would an adi of rewards and puniſhments more remote, 


but eternal, and in all reſpects far greater, to the catalogue, 


laid. 


Mr, ſhall we wk then? How came it to paſs vi addi- 
tion was. not made? I will mention what occurs to me, and 


{ſhall 


have had no n 1 think walther of theſe things can be 
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| ({hall not be over ſolicitous about the weight that my reflection 
may deſerve. If the doctrines of the —— the ſoul, 
ja. of a future ſtate, had, been revealed to Moss, chat he 
might teach, them, to the, Atl ites, he would, have taught 
them moſt; certainly. But he did not teach chem. They 
were, therefore, not revealed to him. Why they were not 
ſo reyealed ſome pert divine, or other, will be ready ta tell 
vou. For me, 1 dare not preſume toi gugſs. „Beach + may 
preſume to, adyance,,, that ſince theſe Heines ere not re- 
vealed by God, to his Frwanft 8 it is highly probable, 
that this legiſlator made, a; ſcruple.;of teaching them to the 
Iſraclites, howſoever well inſtructed, he might be in them him- 
ſelf, any been uſeful; to governmen he might think 
them. g pf and i dolatrous rites of the Egyptians, 
like os 0 other nations, were founded on the polytheiſm 
and the mythology that prevailed, and were ſuffered to pre- 
vail among the vulgar, and that made the ſum of their reli- 
gion. It ſeemed to, be a point of policy to direct all theſe ab- 
ſurd opinions and practices to the ſervice of government, | wo 2 
ſtead of attempting to root them out. But then the grea 
difference between rude and ignorant nations, and ſuch as 
were ciyiliſed and learned like — 4 Egyptians, ſeems to hare 
been this, that the former. had no other ſyſtem of religion 
than theſe abſurd opinions and practices, e the latter 
had an inward, as well as an outward, doctrine There is rea- 
ſon to believe, that natural theology and natural religion had 
been taught and practiſed i in the antient theban c daiyg: and 
it is probable, that they continued to be an inward doctrine 
in the reſt of E gypt, whilſt polytheiſm, idolatry, and all the 
myſteries, all the impieties, and all the follies of magic, were 
the outward doctrine. Moszs mi ght be let into a knowledo 
of both, and under the patronage of the princeſs, wRoſc 
foundling be was, he might be initiated into thoſe myſteries, 


where 


4 hs 5 Ls bg 
- 


OOPS ain 


where the ſecret doctine alone was taught, and the outward 
was exploded. But we cannot imagine, that the children * 


Iſrael, in general, enjoyed the fame privilege, nor that the 
maſters were ſo laviſh to their ſlaves of a favor fo diſtinguiſh- 


ed, and often fo hard to obtain. No. The children of Iſrael 


knew nothing more than the outſide of the religion of Egypt, ; 
and if the doctrine we ſpeak of was known to them, it was 
known only in the ſuperſtitious rites, and with all the fa- 


bulous circumſtances in which it was dreſſed up and preſented 
to vulgar bilief, m would have beef hard, therefore, to 


teach, or to renew this doctrine in the minds of the Iſraelites, 
wickivas! giving t 


theiſtical fables, and practice the idolatrous rites they had 


learned during their captivity. Rites and ceremonies are often 


ſo equivocal, that they may be applied to very different doc- 
trines. But whien they are ſo cloſely connected with one doc- 


trine, that they are not applicable to another, to teach the 


doctrine is, in ſome ſort, to teach the rites ind ceremonies, 


and to authoriſe the fables on which they are founded. Mo- 


$885, therefore, being at liberty to teach this doctrine of re- 


wards and puniſhments in-a future ſtate, or not to teach it, 
might very well chooſe the latter; tho he indulged the Iſraclites 
on account of the hardneſs of their hearts, and by the divine 
permiſſion, as it is preſumed, in ſeveral obſervances and 


cuſtoms which did not lead directly, tho even they did ſo, 
perhaps, in conſequence, to the polytheiſm and e of 


. _ But oo return to FOTO,” 


xXx. 


* 1 iz HE ; ſoars of artificial dheolbgy Fo ſuperſtitious "OE 
1 tion, for they go always together, which Ozyneus 


and other Egyptian miſſionaries had ſowed, were cultivated 
Vol. V. — rms * 


g them an occaſion the more to recal the poly- 
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by theiftical philoſophers, and the doctrine of a future fiate 


particularly. If Pyryacoras reported, that the ſoul of 


Hxs10D was tied to a brazen column, and the ſoul of Hong 
hung upon a tree, for their temerity in aſcribing human paſ- 
ſions, and the rules of human Conc uct even to the father of 
gods and men, as fome traditions fay, one would be tempte 
to think, that he applied this doctrine of a future Rate to en- 


force nat! religion alone. But we ſhould deceiye ourſelves 


e catly if we thought ſo. We have none of his writings, if 


he did write. But we know from DiocNRSGU Lakkr 1Us, from 
Poxenvsy, from JaMBLIcHus, and from other authorities, 


that he imported from Egypt and the eaſtern nations an im- 


menſe ſtock of the 1 5 7 and ſuperſtition which were in 
vogue amongſt them. , If inſpiration was not the leaſt, it was 
not the greateſt of his pretenſions. He inveloped his doctrines 

in myſtery to make them pals for divine, laid the founda- 
tions of them out of the ken of human reaſon, and acquired 
a great reputation in metaphyſics and divine ee ol 


the uſual method, by not being underſtood. 


1 pak to Sock irEs and Bravo. The faſt devoted | Ts 
{elf to the reformation of his countrymen with unexampled 
zeal, and as St. Paul was the ap 
vealed, we may lay that SockaTes was the ſame in natural 


religion. There was greater ſimplicity, and leſs heat of ima- 


0 gination, in the maſter than in the ſcholar. Sober proſe was 


the language of one. A poetical enthuſiaſm was that of the 


other. One was fitter to reform his own age by his diſ- 
courſes, the other to create the admiration of poſterity by his 


writings. Good ſenſe and truth ſerved the purpoſe of one 


much leſs than wit and beauty of ſtyle ſerved the purpole 
of the other. The very extravagancies of PLATo, for which 


he deſerved at leaſt as much as Rourr is be baniſhed out 5 


apoſtle of the gentiles in re- 
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his own Utopia, recommended him to after ages; and chere 


have been many, as there are ftill ſome, who would ſay, like 
TuLLy in one of his rants, © errare meherculè malo cum 
«© PLATONE, quam cum iſtis vera ſentire. But notwithſtand- 


ing the difference I make; and which is true, in gencral, be- 
tween theſe philoſophers, "notwithſtanding 


the accuſation 
which XENOHON, who took minutes of the diſcourſes of So- 


ckATES, laid againſt Praro for corrupting the doctrine of 


their common maſter, it is certain, and XE NO HON himſelf 
might be brought to prove, that if SocraTts did not fay 
every thing which PLaTo' made him ſay, yet he loſt himſelf 
ſometimes in clouds of metaphyſics, as much as he was afraid 
to doin thoſe of phyfics, from whence He has Veen "fo much 
_ applauded for bringing philoſophy down to the 
man life, to things of real uſe, and to knowledge” within our 
reach. How could it be otherwiſe? SOCRATES was a great 
reaſbnner 'a priori as well as PI Aro, even in che ch. 
ment of natural reli gion. To eviiteniplite God, or the eternal . 
ideas which exiſt in God, and to abſtract the 801 from corpo- 
real ſenſe were ſoon made, by the encouragement which this 
ſchool, the ſenate of philoſophy, ; gabe to mach theology, tlie 
$2 t the beſt of theiſtical phi- 
| loſop ers were, in effect, Aunbwial long | before that biſhop of 
Cyzicus lived, who boaſted that he f 8 5 
knew himſelf. Such were the whe les of that artificial 


from Eg ypt and Aſia, g 
which they carried back "thither v W 3 all their own improve- 


affairs of hu- 


two por objects of it; fo 


od 


new God : as well as 


theology which the Greeks had Kel 


ments, which was diff 3erſed from theſè countries north and 


ſouth, eaſt and weſt, And 1 in the BE of which men loſt , 
light we natural religion, 13 3 
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not ſay, as generally as ſome have done, that they made it no 
part of their buſineſs to teach the people virtue, nor any thing 
more than the tricks of religion, becauſe it is not ſtrictly 
true, and Mr. Locks; in his zeal againſt prieſt- ctaft i aſſerted a 
little too much. The ſchoolb of the philoſophers were indeed 
the ſchools of morality; but even the tricks of religion, had 
ſome intention to promote it. This only 1 will ſay, and it is 
enough. The reformation « f mankind was not their princi- 
pal aim, and the little they did to deter men from vice was 
done in a method that cod not fail to have, as, in fact, it had, 
a contrary effect. The obſervation of ceremonies, of feaſts, 5 
and ſolemnities that had no foundation in reaſon, and that 
were arbitrarily preſcribed by eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, tho ſome- 
times under the pretence of revelation, were made the chief IM 
means of pleaſing the gods, and of pacifying them when they = 
were angry. From hence two great miſchiefs aroſe. - Religion | = 
became form and ceremony, and the obſervation of forms. 
and ceremonies of greater moment than the practice of moral 
duties, tho the practice of theſe was recommended too. 
This cannot be illuſtrated better than by the example of your | 
church. No one can fay, that ſhe allows men to cheat and to 
rob one another, On the contrary, ſhe requires that they 
ſhould be juſt in all their dealings. But yet abſolution for 
fraud or theft will be obtained from the prieſt, who cannot 
give it for eating a ſlice of meat on the vigil of ſome ſaint. 
Thus artificial theology and ſuperſtition oppreſſed true reli- 
gion, and prieſts found the ſecret of perfuadin mankind; that 


God was better Pleafed W obediehoe to > their laws than *. 
his on,” 2-7 SIGN QUIET! 4:7! £191de 


Vid. Reaſonab, of Chriſtianity. 
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1.53 bett vol nt ice „n amot t inn 1 
Tnos too ſins were multiplied, and with them the terrors 
of an incenſed deity. But the ſame prieſts, who ſpred the ter- 
rors, ſhewed eaſy means of expiating the ſins that cauſed them. 
Wherever ſuperſtition 8 5 thoſe ſins which the prieſts 
make, by forbidding g What the law of nature has left indiffe- 
rent, or by impoſing duties that have no relation to true reli- 
gion, will be always eſteemed the greateſt. , Sins, thereſore, 
which are no fins, may be expiktes, very properly by puniſh-.. 
ments, which are no puniſhments, and ſeveral ceremonies per- 
formed may atone for ſeveral omitted. But the abuſe is abo- 
minable when the ſame. expiations and atonements are ap- 
plied. to real ſins, and prieſts do little elſe than diſpenſe arbi- 
5 tel with the e nature which are the laws, of God. 
That no trepentance was required in theſe caſes by the pagan 
divines, I do not ſay. The very forms uſed i in the celebra- 
tion of their myſteries ſeem to ſhew. that it was, and that the 
impenitent could not be initiated. But this very repentance 
Was little, if any thing, more than matter of form, confeſ- 
ſion, ſome temporary pennance, ablutions, purifications, and 
other tricks of regeneration. Amendment, without theſe, was 
impracticable or inſufficient, and with theſe, which might be 
repeated as oſten as e e e Anneckffanß % 0 that 
Mr. Lockz had reaſon to ſay the prieſts fold good penny 
worths. On the whole matter, if men were more powerſully 
allured to virtue, and deterred; from vice; by the hopes and 
fears of a future date hel oat to every one in particular, than 
they could be by;'the;conſequences to mankind, in general; of 
obſerving or violating natural religion, and by the force f 
civil laws; yet, in the religions we 150 of, one part of the 
ſyſtem defeated the other. Some body has obſerved, Mezzray. 
I think, that the monſtrous 4 frequent 1 in the devout, 
that is in the bigot ages of the chriſtian church, were 25 
raged 
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raged by this very devotion. Men were enough bigots to believe, 

that the pardon of God might be obtained for money, or poſ- 

ſeſſions given to his prieſts, and that crimes of the blackeſt 
dye might beexpiated by undertaking a pilgrimage, in perſon, 
or by proxy, to Rome, ad limen apoſtolorum.” This traf- 

fic, for ſuch it was, became ſo frequent, that, even in times 
leſs antient, the church of Rome found it neceſlary to publiſh 
a tariff, or book: of rates, which I have ſeen in print“, where- 
in the price is {et over againſt every fin, leſt purchaſers ſhould 
be impoſed upon; and ſuch ſins are ſpecified, as the molt pol- 
luted imagination would hardly conceive. If this abuſe was 
not ſo exorbitant in the pagan as in the chriſtian church, 
| ſomething of the fame kind muſt have been practiſed wherever 
men were taught to fear an angry God, and to believe, at the 
ſame time, that they could pacify him with offerings and facri- 
fices, or, to uſe an expreſſion of Praro's, compound with him 
as N would with an uſurer. , 


Tuts Sage 1 will account better fr the ſma I pre&- 
greſs that was made by the heathen philoſophers, in ref 
ing mankind, than all thoſe that ee "mg But there 
is another, an a greater, miſchief ſtill behind. Religion gave 
occaſion to atheiſm, as dogmatiſm did to K [9 Super- 
ſtitious worſhip, founded in abſurd opinions concerning the 
divine nature, had an effect, in that age, which I wiſh it had 
never had ſince. Dacre, for inſtance, might aſſume that 

ſuch a ſuperſtitious worſhip as he beheld. could be paid to 

fictitious gods alone, and ſeeing no other worſhip, he might 

conclude there were no other gods. From ha ridiculons 
worſhip, and the abſurd theology that prevailed in all the 


countries they knew, both he, and Tuxoponus, who. lived 


* In the late CnakLESs Bernard's Library, | 3 


more 


more; than . tw 
avowed or par atheiſts, might draw the ſame conclu- 
Gons, and be mad enough not to diſcern that a few local ob- 
ſeryations were not ſufficient to invalidate a propoſition that 
m igt be true independently of them, an that there might 
be a God, and a true worſhip of him, tho all the 9 of 


ee 


4 , 


= 


ſome of them a 
ichools. = 
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, what the conſequence was of all that metaphyſical theo- 


e and by other Phil oſophers, to have taught dogmati- 


and Pol E Mo, did not teach exactly the. fame dogmas, they 


aroſe at the ſame'time, and among the reſt one which gave a 


alike abſurd, * one IEF. drew the divinity down to be a 


E893 ATA; - 247 
enty olympiads after him, and many more 


Greece, were fictitious, and the en af them was mere ; 


1 HESE men were plunged at once, and by indignation, as 
it were, into atheiſm ; whilſt others went into it by dint of 
philoſophical refinements more leiſurely, leſs directly, and 
gainſt the e Sodrines .of their - own 


E 11 us ca IS happ ence: in the academy, and a 
gy which the found er was ſuppoſed, by his immediate ſuc-- 


cally, If Sezvsreeus, XenocraTas, Crates, CRanToR, 


n n 7 
— ve; 1 * 
12 ( 


taught on the fame principles of chimerical knowledge that 
their founder had done; and, in this ſenſe, it might be ſaid, 
quae acceperant tuckantur.” Other fects of dogmatiſts 


principal occaſion to that revolution in the academy which 
AxcksiLaus began, and CARNEADES improved. The fect, 
I mean, was that of the ſtoics, concerning whom it is true to 


ſay, that their theology and their moral philoſophy were 


ſort 
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ſort of plaſtic, intelligent, fiery nature. Buy the other, they 
ſtrained their notions of human wiſdom and virtue ſo high, 


that man was obliged to God for neither: he gave them to 


himſelf, and God and man were in theſe reſpects nearly on 
a level. = 


 Zgno, who founded the portic, had been an auditor in | 
the academy, and was accuſed of pirating his philoſophy from 
the leſſons of XENOSRATES and Portemo, when he ſet up his 
ſchool as a rival to the other. Pol E MO had taught, that the 
world was God, for inſtance: and Zxxo had adopted this 
among other extravagancies. When the conteſt ran high 


between him and AxcksiLAus, the latter ſaw by this inſtance, 


and by many, that he lay under a double diſadvantage. He 
had the doctrines of his own ſchool to defend, and it was no 
caſy taſk to defend, by reaſon, a ſyſtem of imagination. His 
adverſaries had often the authority of his own ſchool, and of 
the founder of it, to urge againſt him, when he atiackad 
them even in their weakeſt parts. He changed, therefore, his 
method of philoſophiſing. No matter whether he did it, as 
LUCULLUS ſays, by introducing a new one, or, as CictRo 
_ affirms*, by reviving and avowing the old one. When the 
maxim was eſtabliſhed, that nothing could be known, * nihil 
_ « cognoſci, nihil percipi, nihil ſciri poſſe,” the academicians 
Sons: always attack, and never be attacked. This I take to 
have been the political ſecret of ArcesiLaus. But whatever 
his ſecret was, he eſtabliſhed ſcepticiſm: and SocaarES and 
PLaro had given him but too much reaſon, to make it the aca- 
demical principle. As there was little difference, except in 
name, between the ſecond and third academy, ſo there was 
little that it 1s . or worth our r while to aſcertain, between 


10 Academ. 


this 


TU Hag / BOS X 726. 9244 IV 
this ſeck, and another founded About the" ume“ 1 b EA 


melancholy mad man deer One acktiowled YE 
lity: botkt denied certdinity:” | on begin a - RT 1660! 
Sen DU Hd} n h nam bas boi bas ech 
The Pyrrhonian is againſt all ſides: and all ſides are agu 
him. He is a co mon enemy, << hoſtis philoſophici gene- 
« ris” The academician would paſs, if he could, for a neuter, 
who is fer no Tenet againſt any; or elſe for a trimmer, who 
changes braſh, and fd che p 1 ſometimes on one, 
| keene ec ee Torr v, tb bot whoſe works Ar are come 
doyn to us, is f ſtanding portrait f bütr light bf the true aca- 
demician. Ng his Header ical pe oppoſes, 85 Locbr- 
luvus, the variety And the repugir On the 18 loſop} ical 
ſyſtems. In his: books, Bout: Fw AN fs s, he in i= 
Gerte oppoſe tlie epicureans and the Rota! bo th h their 
turns. The concluſion is always againſt” eau eit, EK: <4 = 
_ theſe ſyſtems, and ſo far doubtleſs he concluded 
bere lay the etror. Wien he affented to tlie p m 0 ot 
ſome, and te the' certainty of no pf peſto Fine 15 


confoutided' truth wick Fllchsod, s L,660L10s objeats 
him that he did; juſt as muell Uo the ke! of Lucurtus, or 
any other dogmatiſts, WhO put every thing the aH ane Ito 
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aſſented at an other time to chis 4. | hen mer 18 A Wife bein wo 
Such has Been the dogimdticdl impett rtinen ce, for 1 it Aeſer (F200 
this flame, of AN Thöſe in Chet) age, and'in hg ry ſect of Phild- 
ſophy or religion, who have” imagined they could impoſe by 
authority, or Who have had the affectation of framing com- 
plete ſyſtems, concerning the univerſal order and ftate of thing gs, 
1 and human. It is this practice which had laid the men 


who ſubmitted to it under a ſort of intellectual tyranny, and 
. — K "IE which 
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which has driven thoſe, who have not ſubmitted to it, into a 
ſort of intellectual anar chy. The fault of all lies at the door 
of the dogmatiſt ; for there is in ſcience, as there is in govern- 
ment, a middle between tyranny and anarchy, far better than 


either of them. I will explain myſelf by two examples : and 


they ſhall be very modern, that the antients may not bluſh 
alone. | 


One of the CRrozars, Aa family well know at - Paris,” went 
to take his leave of CLEM ENA the eleventh, before he returned _ 
from Rome. The holy father aſked, whether he had finiſhed. 
his purchaſe of a certain collection 'ﬆ paintings? CROZ AT 
anſwered, that he had not; that there were ſeveral obſcene 
pieces in the collection, and chat the confeſſors, in his country, 
would not allow him to keep them. The Pope reflected on 
this occaſion, with no ſmall concern, on the number of Janſe- 
niſts, who teach a more rigid morality, and who abound in 
the church of France. However, ſaid the Pontiff, you might 
conclude your purchaſe, becauſe it would be eaſy to {ell ſuch of 
thoſe paintings, as your confeſſor would not ſuffer you to keep. 
_ Crozar replied, that the ſame confeſſors, who would not 
| ſuffer him to keep them, would as little permit him to ſell 
them, and thereby contribute to the fin of another. CIE“ 
MENT ſmiled at the ſcruple, and propoſed an expedient. Tho 
your confeſſor, ſaid his holineſs, ſhould object, if you ſold 
theſe pictures to catholics, he could have no objection to 
make, it you ſold them to heretics, to. the Engliſh for inſtance. 
That is, the Engliſh neither believe in, me, nor in any thing 
like me ; they had, therefore, as good believe in nothing; they 


are, therefore, Jamned, and : a fin the more will do none of 
them a9 great harm. 


' _ 
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Tur other example ſhall be that of: a better divine perhaps 
than the Pope but of as great a dogmatiſt. CLARKE undertook 
to demonſtrate not only the being and attributes of God, and 
the obligations of natural religion by reaſon; but even the 
truth and certainty of chriſtian revelation. Now the latter 
of theſe being his ultimate view, it was neceſſary that he 
ſhould prove the two firſt in ſuch a manner, and by ſuch ar- 
guments, as were not always the beſt and the molt perſuaſive, 


but were the fitteſt to demonſtrate, on pretended grounds of 
_ reaſon, ſuch a ſcheme, order and ſtate of things as were agree- 


able to chriſtian revelation, and to the received principles of 
the church. If he could not carry reaſon with him through- 


out, he reſolved to carry ſome appearances of it, and for that 


purpoſe he argues in ſuch a manner, and attempts to eſtabliſh 
ſuch notions from the firſt, as he flattered himſelf would 


ſecure theſe appearances to im on every part of his ſubject, 
aſſiſted with all the ſkill, all the ſubtilty, and all the plauſibi- 
 lity, he was able to employ. When he is to prove, that the 


firſt cauſe is an intelligent cauſe, without which he had prov- 
ed in effect nothing, he has recourſe to arguments © a poſte- 


cc riori.“' There are, indeed, no others, and he owns as 


much; for which . he might have been more favorable 
wt them. than I have obſerved alr eady that he was. But he 

could not have eftabliſhed by them ſome things, that he 
hoped to eſtabliſh by the others, as I ſhall have occaſion to 


ſhew more fully, when I come to vindicate providence againft 


the joint accuſations of atheiſts and divines. All that I mean, 


and that is to my purpoſe to obſerve here, is this. A neceſ- 
x ſary connection between the natural and moral attributes of 
God, no man, who believes in him, will deny; all the per- 
festes of an all- perfect Being muſt be conſiſtent and con- 
nected; to be otherwiſe would be imperfection. Divines, 


1 5 therefore, 
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therefore, will have nothing on this head with which to re- 
proach any true theiſt: and they had beſt take care that the true 
theiſt has no juſt occaſion to reproach them for ſetting theſe at- 
tributes at variance, as he might have, if he followed the rule 
Cr.aRKE quotes from TviLy®, and conſidered the conſe- 
quences of their opinions without regarding what they affirm, 
nor how honorably they may ſeem to ſpeak of ſome parti- 
_ cular attributes of God +: But that which may be reproach- 
ed to CLarKE, and for which I produce his example, is, that 
when he has aflerted juſtice, and goodneſs, and the reſt of the 
moral attributes to be in God, 5 what they are in our im- 
perfect, unſteady, complex ideas; ; when he has aſſerted, that 
the rule, according to which God exerciſes theſe attributes, the 
nature and reaſon of things reſulting from the fitneſs and un- 
fitneſs of their relations, is obvious to the underſtandings of all 
intelligent beings, and when he has rather repeated theſe bold 
propoſitions over and over than proved them (for how ſhould 
he prove them?) he triumphs in this fooliſh and wicked 
rhodomontade, that the man who denies the moral attributes, 
ſuch as he makes them to be, for moral attributes, in general, 
are not concerned, may be reduced to a neceſſity of denying 
the natural likewiſe, and conſequently into abſolute atheiſm. 
Your Pope pretends to make univerſal and infallible decrees in 
matters of religion; our doctor infallible demonſtrations: and 
both of them ſend every one to the devil, who does not be- 


lieve in 9 and in all caſes like them. 


ſentaneum ſit dicere. de Fin. L. 2. 
+ Evid. P. 22. 


5 Quaſi ego id curem quid ille aiat aut neget: illud quaero quid ei con- 


XXXIl. 
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HO I do not believe PlAro to have been a dogma- 


tiſt, even when he appears ſuch, on the faith of St. 
AUSTIN, any more than I believe Mentees to have diſ- 
guiſed his real ſentiments, and to have continued a dogmatiſt, 
even when he avowed ſcepticiſm, on the faith of the ſame 


faint, or of a paſſage in SExTUS EuriRIcus; yet muſt it be 
owned that Socrates and he laid the foundation of a meta- 


 plykical dogmatiſm, which the latter Pythagoricians and Pla- 
tonicians revived long afterwards, and which prevails to this 


day. It was a maxim of theirs, that we may have know 

ledge concerning things perceptible by intellect, but opinion 

only concerning things perceptible by ſenſe; and it was on 
the ſtrength of this maxim, perhaps, that the former, after 


he had brought philoſophy down from the clouds, went up 


thither again to find the principles of morality, and the rules 
of human life. Whether we pretend, like thoſe philoſophers, 
to contemplate immaterial forms, and the eternal ideal archi- 
types that exiſt in God, or whether we aſſert, that all the re- 


lations of things appear to us what they are abſolutely and ne- 


ceſfarily in themſelves, there is an infallible, tho human crite- 


rion eſtabliſhed to which, ſays CLARKE, and he quotes the 
bible for it, even God himſelf appeals. 


Faom ſuch knowledge as this, knowledge which no man 


ever had, nor could have, the whole ſyſtem of artificial theo- 


logy, . corrupted natural religion, was deduced. It 
ſerved in no ſort to promote the reformation of mankind, and 


it involved the profeſſors of it in a thouſand diſicoltics and 
diſputes that rendered them ridiculous to one another and 


every one perhaps to himſelf, unleſs there were ſome as en- 


thuſiaſtical 
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thuſtaſtical and as mad. in thoſe days as Po Ixus, PoReHYRV, 
JaMBLICUs, and others grew to be after the beginning of 
chriſtianity, Thus it came about that the great theological, 
that is, the platonic ſchool went from one extreme into another. 
It ſuited the vanity of theſe philoſophers better to aſſert that 
nothing was to be known in general, than to own that the re- 
putation of their ſchool in particular had been raiſed on a fan- 
taſtic ſcience: and after exerciſing their wit to prove that 
they were maſters of divine knowledge, they exerciſed it to 


prove that they knew nothing, no not the exiſtence of a Su- 
preme Being. | 


Tus truth i is, that the 155 of the as became 
little more than an exerciſe of wit and eloquence. TuLLY 
purges himſelf, in one place, from the imputation of engaging 
in the ee ſect on theſe motives, or on that of loving 
to difpute®; and yet he confeſſes, in the ſecond Tuſculan, that 
the cuſtom of diſputing on every fide pleaſed him, becaule it 
was © maxima dicendi exercitatioo. But whatever engaged 
him in it, his engagements carried him very far, as we ma 
ſee in his books of the nature of the gods. I cite theſe, becauſe 
© they ſerve extremely to my purpoſe, which is to few. by 
contraſting the ſtoicians and the academicians together (tor 
the epicureans cannot have their place here, tho they too were 
dogmatiſts) how unfit the philoſophers of both theſe ſchools 
were, from very oppoſite cauſes and different extremes, to eſta- 
liſh the fundamental principle of true religion, or indeed to 
eſtabliſh any thing. The diſcourſe of Bal Bus is a rhapſody 
_ oi ſenſe and nonſenſe, of very good arguments © a polterior!” 
that there 1 is a God, © eſſe aliquod numen praeſtantiſſimae 
mentis, of ophiſtical ſyllogiſms to prove the ſame thing 


* Oſftentatione aliqul aut ſtudio certandi. 


1 
e 


JJ ĩ˙² 8 


c à priori, and of idle traditions, gravely produced, to con- 
firm the whole by fact as well as reaſon. All this he advances 
with equal aſſurance, the weak and the ſtrong, the falſe and 
the true. BAL BUS could do no otherwiſe. He had the taſk 
of explaining and defending artificial, not natural theology, 

ſuperſtition, not religion. He was obliged, therefore, as all 
they are whole ultimate end is error, to proceed from the 
firſt on principles ill aſſumed, to reaſon talſely, and to con- 
clude precariouſly, but dogmatically. The diſcourſe of Corra 


is an ingenious declamation, wherein he refutes the ſtoical ſy- 


ſtem, and renders it ridiculous. But then he diſputes fo vehe- 


mently againſt it, and his arguments extend fo far, that Tull 


makes his own besther accuſe the pontiff directiy, and him- 
ſelf by conſequence indirectly, of atheiſm. © Studio contra 
4 ſtoicos diſſerendi, deos mihi videtur funditus tollere. What 


ſays TvLLy.in his own name? He tells his brother, that 
 CorTa diſputes in that manner, rather to confute the ſtoics, 


chan to deſtroy the religion of mankind ... magis . 


quam ut hominum deleat religionem.” But Quixervs i 

e that is, Tul Ly makes him anſwer, he was not the 
bubble of. an artifice, employed to fave the appearance of de- 
parting from the public religious inſtitutions, ne communi. 


e jure migrare videatur.” When you join to this ſhort con- 
verſation, the expreſſion, which concludes the third book of. 


the nature of the gods, where Tul lv ſays very drily, that the 


diſputation of Bal us ſeemed to him the moſt probable © ad 


« yeritatis ſimilitudinem -propenſior,” you will ſee that, if 


the- academicians did not profeſs atheiſm, becauſe they could 
profeſs nothing, yet ſome of them might eſteem this to be the 
moſt probable opinion, as TuLLy eſteemed that of theiſm to 
be, even when the abſurdities of the 8 were blended With 
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it or deduced from it. Thus doubt, concerning the exiſtence 
of any ſuperior Being, aroſe in the ſame ſchool, from which fo 
much artificial theology had been propagated; and the ſu- 
blime doctrines of the divine PLA ended in arrant ſcepti- 
ciſm as they led to it, and as he deſigned they ſhould, if the 
man in the world who admired him the moſt, who reds 
to have lived with him, and who would er have erred 
with him, than have been in the right with others, all which 
are Tolly S OWN profeſſions, Ae, 1 better than St. 


AUSTIN or any modern pedan 


*I. 25 


( HESE Giſt and eels e may be ruflicient to 
ſhew that the heathen philoſophers were not unable to 
reform mankind, for the reaſons given by Dr. CLARKE, but for 
reaſons of a very different kind. I might even hive ſaved 
myſelf the trouble perhaps of deſcending into ſo many parti- 
culars; ſince it would have been not only an anſwer 5 ad 
„ hominem, but a full anſwer to all that can be urged in 
favor of the ſame hypotheſis, to have aſked, whether the 
reformation, which heathen philoſophers could not bring 
about effectually, has been effected under the jewiſh and 
chriſtian diſpenſations? Under theſe, all the knowledge, and 
all the means, which are aſſumed to be neceſſary, and to have 8 
been deficient in the ſtate of paganiſm, as well as ſome means 
really wanting to the Philoſophers, were PL 5 3225 


Co Haas as a Fo OR given by God prada | 
in the moſt oſtenſible manner, to a people whom he aſs 
to be his pecultar prople, » whom he ſeparated from the reſt of 

mankind. 


e 255 


mankind, and with whom he made a ſolemn covenant. 


Conſider the whole ſeries of miracles, that were wrought to 


convince, to perſuade, to aſſiſt and defend, to reward and to 
puniſh this people occafionally. Add to all this, that God 
exerciſed kingly power amongſt them for a time, and that 
the Shecinah, or his divine preſence over the mercy-ſeat, 


continued amongſt them till the deſtruction of their firſt 


temple. Conſider this, and then conſider that their hiſtory 


is little elſe than a relation of their rebelling and repenting, of 


their proneneſs to one, and of the extreme difficulty with 
which they were drawn, even by ſupernatural means, to the 
other. Conſider that theſe rebellions were not thoſe of parti- 
cular men, ſurpriſed and hurried into diſobedience by their 


paſſions, but national deliberate violations of the law, and 
defiances of the Supreme Being. Is it poſſible that any one, 


who believes the hiſtory of the bible true, ſhould believe, after 


he has red it, that the want of a divine authority, and of a 


principle higher than reaſon, hindered the heathen philoſo- 
phers from reforming the world effectually; that they would 


= have ſucceeded, if they had really had them, as they ſome- 


times pretended to 8 and that, for this reaſon, which 
they were ſagacious enou oh to diſcover, they defired and ex- 


: pected a revelation ? Surely it is impoſſible. 


Than Jews had not fark ont and immediate commu- 


nications with God by their high prieſt and their prophets, 
after their return from the babylonian captivity, as before it, 
neither were they eye-witnefſes of ſuch frequent manifeſta- 


tions of his glory and power, as their fathers had been : and 


yet what a reformation, in point of religion, was wrought | 


among them after the re- eſtabliſnment of their church and 
_ ſtate? How much more zealouſly and ſteadily were they at- 


tached to their law? This difference was owing, no doubt, 
Vol. V . 1 1 8 
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Tukur is fo little pretence to draw the ſhadow of an argu- 
gument, from the ineffectual endeavours of the heathen philoſo- 
phers to reform the world, that the world has not been effectually 


_ reformed, nor any one nation in it, even by the promulgation of 
the goſpel, even where chriſtianity has flouriſhed moſt in ſpecu- 
lation and external devotion. The Son of God, God himſelf, came 
upon earth, was born of a woman, lived among men, preached a 
new covenant, wrought miracles, ſent his diſciples to all nations, 
who eſtabliſhed his church among them. What has hap- 
pened? This church has been fo far from reforming mankind, 
that it ſtood in need of being itſelf reformed as ſoon as it was 
Mb The ances of Bl ron Tad ee ee 
it, and we are to believe that they never Will. Hur the gate 
of hell have ſhook it extremely in all ages, and the prince of 
hell has made from the firſt moſt terrible incurſions within the 
pale of it. Much zeal has been expreſſed about articles of 
faith, much regard has been paid to the outward ſervice of 
God; and wealth, and power, and pomp, and dignity — 
n 
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been laviſhly beſtowed on an order of men, Who 4 a eat to f Ie 


thought ſucelſor to the apoſtles, and whoſe inſtitution is 
ayowedly directed to reform the manners of men as well as 
preſerve the purity of faith. Every defect, except that of 
not living up to their doctrines, which is fuppoſed to have 


rendered the preachers of natural religion incapable of reform- 


ing the world, has been fu 7 req in the preachers of revealed 
religion. The doctrines of theſe men have been certainly en- 
forced by a divine authority: and they have been aſſiſted by 

an higher principle than philoſophy and bare reaſon. They 
had anciently all e advantages of oppoſition and perſecution. 


They have enjoyed ever ſince, and during a courſe of fourteen 
centuries, all thoſe-of ſupport and of favor from civil govern- 


ment and of blind ſubmiſſion from the | people, With all theſe 


advantages they have not wrought a more effectual reforma- 
tion. Morality has not been better taught by them, nor bet- 


ter practiſed under their influence. Woo the cohtrary, having 
unite? ir thetnſelres' che korb Catel of" philoſophers at 


ers anc 


prieſts, they have often ſacrificed the former 5 the latter, 100 
for the ſake of revealed religion, Which is founded on natural, 


and can require no fuch ſacrifice, but. „like the e of 
Pagani for che ſake of their craft. .. 095 
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ExaupLEs will be brought, T ae in 'oppolition t to what 
is here advanced. Exam amples of a "teligious zeal, which pre- 
vailed among all the'p rimitive chriſtians, to ſuch a degree, that 
tho ſeme of them declined, many of them courted, martyr- 
dom; examples of partictilar' men Who have deſerved” a ſort of 
apotheoſis for the purity of their doctrines and the ſandiity of 


their lives; and examples on the other hand of pagan ferocity 


and cruelty, contraſted with chriſtian moderation and charity. 
It would not be hard, but it would be a long and invidious taſk, 
to 5 Ine in a variety of inſtances, how partially theſe Cramps 
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are produced, and theſe compariſons are made. Let us be 
content with a few general reflections. 


Trar a religious and enthufiaſtical zeal animated many of 
the primitive chriſtians, both the orthodox and the heretics, is 
moſt certain. But to make the example prove what it is de- 
ſigned to prove, this zeal ſhould have been fingular, a pecu- 
liar effect of chriſtian revelation; - whereas nothing i is, nor has 
been ever more common. The ul of the Jews, whilſt they 
lived in the midſt of revelations and miracles, was not com- 
parable to that which they ſhewed when they had nothing 
but the fooliſh comments of their Miſhnical doctors, inſtead. of 
one, and enthuſiaſtical viſions and ſuperſtitious ſigns inſtead 
of the other. We ſhall find the ſame if we go for examples : 
to many of the pagan nations. We ſhall find not only par- 

ticular men, but whole bodies of men, among them, as well 
as among chriſtians, ready to devote themſelves to death, not 
only for their abſurd religions; but for their attachemnt to a 
party, or to the moſt whimſical point of imaginary honor. 


Tt is not much to that of revelation, therefore, to aſcribe to it 


what may be the effect of impoſture and error: and enthu- 


faſm is no more a Proof of true religion, than martyrdom | Is 
of a 2 good cauſe. i 


Tus examples of men, geputell Goin for the purity of 
their doctrine, and the holy auſterity. of their lives, will avail 
as little to ſhew that the chriſtian. revelation reformed the 
world, any more than the endeavours of heathen philoſophers. 
Their doctrines, the doctrines of theſe ſaints I mean, were 
ſuch as related either to the metaphyſical ſpeculations of 

theology, and to the practice of ceremonies and rites efta- 
bliſhed for outward worſhip and ecclefiaftical diſcipline, or to 
moral. obligations and the dutics of natural religion, About 


the 


cf ESSAYS. "1 abs 
the firſt, and ſecond, it muſt be confeſſed that PR paſtors of 


the church were in thoſe days, as they are in ours, extremely 
intent. But the diſputes that aroſe among them, on all ſuch 
occaſions, and the ſcandal; with which they were carried on 
by all fides, leave it very doubtful-to whom this purity is to be 


aſcribed, and much more probable. that it was to be aſcribed 
to none. It ſeems that no fide had a good claim to it, in 


many caſes, whilſt the diſputes laſted. When they were de- 
termined. by ,councus, Jawa this determination was pro- 


cured, a ffandard of purity was aſſumed to be fixed; and 


authority did what neither reaſon nor revelation could to, it 
aſcertained orthodoxy in belief and practice, till new diſputes 


aroſe, or till old ones were are aeg Theſe doctrines and 


theſe rites have been ſo far from reforming the world, that 


f they have promoted, by the diſputes raiſed about them, more 


hatred, malice and uncharitableneſs, than ever was in it 


before. . They have diminiſhed the flames neither of ambition 
nor avarice. They have added freſh fuel to them, and 
have rf new flames of their own. In ſhort, the ex- 
amyples of theſe faints, with reſpect to theſe doctrines, will 
never prove the utility of revelation: and with reſpect to 
choſe that regard moral obligations, and the dutics of natural 
religion, they either neglected them, or taught them more 
imperfectly than ſeveral of the heathen philoſophers. When 
J fay that they neglected them, this I mean. The theology 


contained in the goſpel lies in a very narrow compals. It is 


maryellous, indeed, but it is plain, and it is employed through- 
out, to enforce ee mes. This ſeems. to be the end, 


and revealed religion the means, both which it would have - 
been for the honor of chriſtianity and for the good of man- 


kind to have left fo. But the ſaints, that have been quoted, 
took another courſe from the firſt. Inſtead of making theo- 
logy, and the external duties of religion, ſerve as means, they 


inſiſted 
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inſiſted on them as if knowledge i in metaphyſics, cbremchy 


and eccleſiaſtical dominion, had been the principal ends of 
revelation. They inſiſted on them ſo conſtantly and ſo vo- 
luminouſly, that natural religion held but the ſecond place in 
their ſy ſtem, and that righteouſneſs, of faith became much 
more important than righteouſneſs of works. On this account 


we may ſay that they neglected, in ſome 'fortysthe docti ines 
of natural religion: they practiſed them ill, and they could 


ſcarce fail to teach them b 


th imperfectiy :anflierroneouſly; . 


fince they derived them, * A priori, from principles of their 
own theology, and from the ideas they framed of the divine 
attributes, inſtead of deriving them ** a poſteriori from the 
conſtitution of the human ſyſtem. To this we muſt aſcribe 


the wild allegories, with which they: perplexed the plaineſt : 


dictates of reaſon, the affected refinements, ' which are im- 

practicable in any national ſociety, and the immoral doctrines 
which ought to have been baniſhed, with the ſaints who taught 
them, out of all ſocieties. The charge, I bring, is not that 

ol paſſion, nor prejudiee, no, nor of ignorance. I am able 


to ſoltify it in all it's parts, by ſome inſtances: and if you 


would ſee it made good by more, and by more learned authorities, 
conſult ſuch writers as mamma who was provoked by a 
ſaucy monk, to publiſh his book, „La moralite des peres.” 
Conſult 1 critics, of whom halen are many. Nay, confult the 


authors who deny his charge; and 1 will appeal to your judg- 


ment on what you find even in them, provided you weigh 
the, facts in the ballance af e common wy a __ no en 


to their judgments. 


8 3 "Ha 8 of 13 Much leſs 1 to Rf at 


ſaid about holineſs and. auſterity of life. The hiſtories f 


ſaints have been in all religions, even more than thoſe of any 
other eminent pei ons, little better than panegyrical romances. 


The 
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The reaſon of which is abe N No man, for in- 
ſtance, is ſo ally, I preſume, at this time, unleſs he be a 
roſycrucian, as to give any more credit to the biographers of 


the egyptian hermits, Ax rHON Y and Paur, than to thaſe of 
PyTHAGORAS and APPOLLONIUS of Thyana. All their re- 


lations are ſtuffed alike with the moſt evident falſehoods, the 
Walke Puerile abſurdities, and the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions; for 
many of theſe were common to pagans, jews and chriſtians 
andiyet the firſt: of the biographers, I mention, who yield in 3 
none of - theſe: reſpects to PorenyRyY, JamBLIicuvs; Patios | | 
srRATus, or any other compiler of lying legends, were famous 1 
ſaints, Ar HAN AS TUS and Iz Rou. But further, if we allow 3550 

the ſanctity and auſterity of ſome particular men, or of ſome 
particular orders of men, to have been, and to be, as great as 
they are repreſented, this will be far from proving the refor-- 
mation of the world by chriſtianity. There were antiently, 
among the heathens, chaldacans, gymnoſophiſts and others, 
and there are now, both among the! and the jaliomettind, 1 555 
particular men, and orders of men, of great ſanctity of life; nay „ | 
| 
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of greater than any among chriſtians; if ſanctity be to be 
meaſured, as they who would make the objection I anſwer 
_ meaſure it, by auſterity. It is unneceſfary to quote the in- —— 
ſtances, which are to be found in all our books of travek. ; 
Even SIMEON -STYLIFTES, who ſtood” faſting and praying on 
the top of a column ſo many years together, has been outdone 
6 multitudes. What now can be faid ?- If theſe examples 1 
are not ſufficient to prove that heathen philoſophers and naa. i 
hometan doctors have reformed the world, will examples of 5 
dhe ſame, 0 or of a an n inferior kind, ove that ebe anz, has? 


nd will not che ſaid, 1 think; that luxury and debauchery 
have been reſtrained by chriſtianity.” It was a proverbial fay- 
ng Daphnicis moribus vivere: and Cassius, if J re- 


member 
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member right, would not ſuffer his army to encamp at An- 
tioch, leſt his ſoldiers ſhould be corrupted by the manners of 
the place. But where is the court or city, in which chriſtianity 
is profeſſed, to which this phraſe might not be applied? I 
know of none, nor is there any good reaſon to believe there 
was any ſuch antiently, neither that of Cons AN TINE, what- 
ever his panegyriſt advances, nor that of CHaRLEMAONER, tho 
your church has thought fit for other reaſons to make frints 
of both theſe princes. Upon this, therefore, divines will be 
aſhamed to inſiſt, or may be eaſily made ſo; fince it is not 
difficult to ſhew them, that the men of their own order, who 
did not mend their manners afterwards, were famous even in 
the fourth century for following thoſe of Darune. But it 
will be founded high that the patience, moderation and cha- 
rity, which chriſtianity inſpires, ſoftened the turbulent, fierce 
and cruel temper of paganiſm, and wrought, by doing this, 
1 wonderful reformation in the world. You muſt remember 
that this fact has been aſſerted to be undeniable, and yet it is 
falſe: the very contrary is true. ConsTANTINE did, I be- 
liere, expect that the eſtabliſhment of the chriſtian religion 
in the empire would have this effect. But his expectation 
proved vain: and I might appeal to the eccleſiaſtical and ci- 
vil hiſtory of the laſt fourteen hundred years, that is, from his 
days to ours, to vouch for me. The whole tenor of them 
proves that revolts againſt government, and diſorders of every 
kind, have been at leaſt as frequent in the chriſtian world as 
in thi pagan, There were never more, nor more unjuſt, nor 
more cruel wars than chriſtians have waged, and the perſecu- 
tions and maſſacres, that may be reproached to them are ſuch, 
in all circumſtances of inhumanity, as can be reproached to 
no other people, except the Jews. That any part of theſe 
evils ought to be aſcribed to goſpel-chriſtianity, I neither lay 
nor believe. They cannot be reconciled to the principles of it. 
But 
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But this I ſay, and believe, that the chriſtian revelation has 
not effectually reformed the world. There never was in itſelf 
a more rifle, nor in it's conſequences a more lamentable, 
abſurdity impoſed on mankind than this, that a certain order 
of men ſhould be inſtituted, not only to preſide in the exer- 


ciſes of public worſhip, and to exhort others. to the practice 
of their A cuties but to think for the reſt, and to dictate 


opinions to on matters of nice ſpeculation concerning 
which they — were never agreed, and which have no 


— — connection with theſe known duties. This abſur- 
dity, however, has prevailed in the chriſtian as in other reli- 
gions of poſitive inſtitution: and in this, as in them, the ſpi- 

rit of the clergy has become the ſpirit of the religion. They, 

who ſhould have e cor 
and they, who ſhould have promoted peace, have animated 
to war. They have given continual pretence to ferocity and 


cruelty; they have often irritated them above their uſual ex- 
ceſſes; and the prophane application of a ſcrap® of the goſpel 
Do: has ſerved to deluge whole nations in blood. A private opl- 
nion, however true, that was not exactly conformable to an 

__ eccleſiaſtical deciſion, was termed hereſy : and againſt fuch _ 
hereſy, as againſt the greateſt of « crimes, the paſſions of men 


were inflamed under the name of zeal. 


"Toa 1 axeid. to deſcend i into 1 let me e juſt com- 


8 pare natural ferocity and cruelty with religious, by mentioning 
one example of the former, and two of the latter. The bar- 


barous people, who broke into the Roman empire, had no 


motives but thoſe of plundering wealthy provinces, and ſettling 


in better climates. Religion was ſo far from being a motive 


to theſe © enterpriſes that they embraced ne. chat of the 


* Compel them to come in, Ree 


e . 3 Mm nation 


ord, have preached diſcord ; 
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nations they conquered. They were guilty, no doubt, of 
great violence and cruelty ;, but when you have red the moſt 
exagerated accounts of their proceedings, read thoſe which 
are contained in the Bible, of the invaſion of Paleſtine, and 
thoſe which Spaniſh authors themſelves give of the invaſion of 
America, I heſe events that happened at an immenſe dif- 
tance of time, and were brought about evan very different 
economies of religion and policy, are, therefore, the more 
proper to ſhew how religion may furniſh a pretence to natural 
terocity and cruelty, as well as aggravate; both; and that it 
has always done ſo either by it's own. ſpirit, as in the caſe of 
Judaiſm, or by that of it's teachers, as in the caſe of chriſtia- 
nity, When the Iſraelites marched to the conqueſt of Canaan, 
the ark and the prieſts marched before them. An antient 
_ promiſe, which God made to ABRaHan, when he made that 
covenant with him which was the foundation of their reli- 
gion, was the foundation of the juſtice of this expedition, and 
the immediate commands of God were urged to authoriſe fuch 
extirpations of people, as no other hiſtory can parallel, as it is 
impoſſible to read without horror, as were unneceſſary to give 
them a ſecure poſſeſſion of the country, and as neither this 
reaſon, nor any other, could excuſe. When the Spaniards 
ſailed to the conqueſt of America, filver and gold were their 
objects, but the propagation of the goſpel was their pretence. 
That wretch, pope ALEXANDER the ſixth, made them a do- 
nation of an entire hemiſphere : and oriefts and monks were 


” . that they ow add the * af OP” to that of 


1 ay reſt the matter here, having laid enougli to ſhew 
how falſe and trifling the argument is which CLARKE en- 
deavours to draw from an incapacity in the heathen philoſo- 


phers, both for want of Lbs which was not, and for 
| want 
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want of other means, which was their caſe, to reſorm man- 
kind, and from the aſſumed ſufficiency of revelation alone to 
produce this effect. But I chuſe to wind up the whole, by 

deſiring you to retrace, in your mind, tha progreſs made in ſo- 
ciability, civility, and every moral view; in the heathen re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, before and ſince the chriſtian 
revelation. Authors may declaim as much as they pleaſe, to 
aggravate particular vices, and to take off from the luſtre of 
particular virtues; they will perfuade no man, who reads and 
_ judges for himſelf, that the practice of piety and virtue has 
increaſed among the Greeks, from the time of ConsTanTinE 
downwards, under the influence of chriſtian paſtors, as it did, 


under the influence. of heathen philoſophers and legiſlators; 


from the time when Tavoipipss repreſents them like lawleſs 


ſavages, who went pirating and raviſhing about, to the days 
when Athens and Sparta floriſhed. As "liedle will the ſame 
authors perſuade that the diſtance in virtue between that rout 
of ſhepherds and outlaws who formed a ſtate under RouvLus, | 
and the citizens of Rome in the beſt ages of that common 
wealth, was not vaſtly greater than any improvement of the 


ſame kind, that was made ang chem, from the time that 
4 Rome became chriſtian, 51. 


Is it appears. now to FUG fue; in fact, that weiche reaſon 
nor revelation, neither heathen nor chriſtian philoſophers, 


neither La nor divine laws, have been able to reform 
the manners of men effectually; may we not, nay muſt we 
not conclude that ſuch a reformation is inconſiſtent with 
the original conſtitution of the human ſyſtem? Muſt we not 
_ conclude that appetites, paſſions, and the immediate objects 

of pleaſure, will be always of greater force to determine 
men than reaſon, and the more remote object as well as 

Wee notion abs happineſs? Such is the imperfect ſtate 


Mm 2 in 
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in which we are placed; a ſtate wherein the vice and virtue 
of our moral, like the good and evil of our phyſical world, 
prevail in tar turns, and are often at the beſt, and in the 
moſt favorable circumſtances, but equally ballanced on the 
whole. Why there is ſuch a ſtate as this, and how to re- 
concile it to the ideas of holineſs and goodneſs, let thoſe 
men inquire who ſay that God appeals to man, who take 
him at his word, and preſume to judge him accordingly. 
But let you and I pronounce; that ſince there is ſuch a ſtate 
as this in the univerſal ſyſtem, it was fit and right that there 


ſhould be ſuch a ſtate. On this head we may, we ought | to 
be dogmatical. 


XXXIV. 


7 HAT un been heh laid down is fo for 958 aht 
5 natural, or revealed religion, or any means that tend 
to the reformation of mankind, unneceſſary, that it makes 
them all more neceſſary. Since our ſtate is ſo imperfect; 
fince it is ſo hard to keep the virtues that are intimately 
connected with the happineſs, and the vices that are in- 
timately connected with the miſery of mankind, even on 
a ballance, nothing ſhould be neglected that may give the 
advantage to the former, by enforcing moral obligations and 
all the doctrines of natural religion. As nothing ſhould be 
neglected, ſo nothing may ſeem in ſpeculation bo proper to 
this purpoſe as a true revelation, or a revelation believed' to 
be true: and if experience has not confirmed ſpeculation in 
the caſe of a revelation we believe to be true, it chriſtianity, 
which has enforced natural religion in fome reſpects, has 
corrupted it in others, the maxim may ſtill remain unſhook. 
The natural, the genuine effect of the goſpel has been de- 
feated and perverted, and much has been done towards leſ- 


ſening 


of ESSAYS. — Wh 


ſening the Saad of it „yt che manner in which i it Has been 
propagated. 3 


Ix it had been ease gel with the fame Rmpheity and 
plainneſs, with which it was taught originally, by the author 
of it, natural religion would have been enforced, and could not 
hive been corrupted by chriſtianity; but a vokintdmous and in- 
tricate ſyſtem of artificial theology was grafted on it, both 
which obſervations have been made already, and muſt be often 
repeated for the honor of the goſpel. This ſyſtem was fra- 
med ſoon by habits contracted in the ſchools of judaiſm and 
paganiſm. In the firſt, their ſecond or oral law, that is 
their traditions were taught: and what this ſcience was may 
be ſeen in the collection of them made a century and an 

half aſter CHRIS r, by one of their Rabbins*; the ſmall obli- 
gation of being acquainted with which we ignorant perſons 
coe to the labors of ſeveral great ſcholars. What the ſcience 
taught in the others was we know from the remains of Py- 
thagorean doctrines, and from the writings of PL Aro, that are 
come down to us, and that were in great vogue among the 


frrſt teachers of chriſtianity. Well might theſe men grow 


credulous in one, fantaſtical in the other, and ſuperſtitious in 
both. Such were they whom we call very properly fathers 
of the church, ſince they begot the diſcipline, and much the 
greateſt part of the doctrines of it. Eaſily impoſed upon, and 
prone to impoſe, like the Jews, fond of myſtery and of prin- 
ciples of knowledge laid beyond the bounds of all knowledge, 
like Pythagoric and Platonic metaphyſicians, it is no wonder 
that they ran into theological obſcurity with the light of the 
goſpel ſhining before them. Accuſtomed to declaim rather 
than reaſon, and to employ figurative ſtyle even on lunes 


by I udah Hakkadoſh, or the holy. 


that 
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that require the moſt exact detertaiharibn of ideas and preci- 
ſion of terms, like the rhetors of Greece and Rome, accul- 
tomed to advance. intrepidly whatever ſerved to the preſent 
purpoſe, without any regard to. truth, like the ſophiſts of thoſe 
ages, which practice St. IR defended and imputed to St. 
PETER and St. PAUL, it is no wonder that they oppoſed ſome- 


times error to error, and very often j Jargon to jargon. | 


Suck ſcience as this, and ſuch habits as theſe, produced 
infinite abſurdities, grounded on precarious tradition and falſe 


_ reaſoning, with which I ſhall meddle in this place no further 


than the ſubject before me requires. To ſeek the will of 


God, and the duty of man, in the conſtitution of the world, 
and of the human nature, wherein they are moſt evidently 


revealed, would have 58 deemed too low a manner of phi- 


loſophiſing for thoſe men to take, who pretended to gifts of 
the ſpirit, whilſt that opinion was rife among the firſt chri- 
ſtians; and when it was ſo no longer, their ſucceſſors had a 
recourſe that ſerved them almoſt as well. They ſought 
the will of God, and the duty of man, in theis- own. com- 
ments and paraphraſes of ſcripture, in the abſtract reaſon 
of things, and in the eternal ideas, where SocraTzs and 
 Piaro had ſent men to find whatever is unknown on earth, as 


Aklos ro ſends them to the moon to find whatever i is loſt on 
earth. They deduced moral obligations from the divine 


attributes, of which they might think themſelves more com- 


petent judges than others, becauſe they thought themſelves. 
better informed by the Jews of his manner of government, 


and by chriſtian tradition, if I dare to fay fo, of his Private 3 


life and converſation. 


* Vid. Comm. in Ep. ad Gal. [ +24 482 


THrpst | 
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Tusk methods of framing and defending a ſyſtem of re- 
ligion were very convenient. They were in the hands of the 
fathers, what the cabbala was in thoſe of the rabbins. If they 
did not make an oral, they made a ſecond law, neceſlary like 
the other in pretence to the perfection and to the intelligence 
of the firſt; and that gathered as it rolled on, till it became as 
voluminous, and, by dint of explanation and commentary, 
as abſtruſe. Among other recommendations, inſiſted on by 
 CLarxs, of theſe methods of reaſoning, from the divine attri- 

butes, and the eternal reaſon of things, to the moral obliga- 


tions, under which we were laid by the will of God, whereof 


I ſpeak particularly here, and to the deſigns of God in creat- 
ing the world and man, as well as to the condu of his pro- 
vidence, in the government of the whole, whereof I ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter, the univerſality of them is one. Now it is this 
very univerſality which aggravates the 9 8 0 of mankind, 
which ſets the danger of theſe methods of reaſoning in a 
ſtronger light, and which proves invincibly againſt him, that 
they are far from being what he aſſerts they are, the beſt, 
cleareſt and certaineſt that philoſophy affords. When we de- 
duce the will of God, and the duty of man, from the conſti- 
tution of the world, and of the human nature, we deduce 
them from real knowledge; and we may have the certainty 
of this knowledge; through all the parts of natural religion, if 
we never loſe fight of the firſt principles of it. That men 
loſe this certainty, both philoſophers and others, both they 
who reaſon © a priori,” and ſometimes they who reaſon © 4 
© poſteriori,” is true. The vaſt variety of opinions concern- 
ing the morality and immorality of actions, and the number 
of contradictory laws that have been all made with the fame 
deſign, to promote the practice of natural religion, ſhew it to 
be ſo. But the difference lies here. Tho neither of theſe 
OY „„ „ methods 
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methods can ſecure men abſolutely from error in forming ge- 
neral maxims, and much leſs in the particular applications even 
of ſuch of theſe as are true, yet they have in one caſe a ſure 
criterion, and in the otier none at all. The reaſoner 4 
e poſteriori” may at all times go back to thoſe principles of 
knowledge from which he ſet out, and which he will find 
always the ſame, retrace his own realonings, and rail his 
miſtakes. But whither ſhall the reaſoner a priori "go? Shall 
he go back to the abſtract reaſon of things, and to the moral 
attributes of the deity, from which he ſet out? But in them, 
as often as he has recourſe to them, he will find no ſuch 
criterion. The notions of other men will differ from his, 
and the firſt Principles of his boaſted knowledge, for want 
of ſuch a criterion, will be founded in fan u at beſt. It 
required no ſuch metaphyſical apparatus, as CLARKE employs 
ſomewhat tediouſly, to prove that all perfections natural, and 
moral muſt be attributes of the ſelf- exiſtent, all- perfect author 
of all being; but he does not prove what he aſſerts, and on 
the proof of which his whole argument turns, that theſe at- 
tributes are the ſame in God, as they are in our ideas. He 
ſays indeed, that he has proved it: and if we do not accept 
his proofs he leaves us to recur to down right atheiſm; nay, 
he threatens to force us into it. Happily he has not been 
able to do the miſchief he meditated. Many a man believes 
in God, who does not believe in him. Many a man diſcerns, 


in their fulleſt light, the evidences of natural religion, and 


gives their due weight to thoſe of revealed religion, without 


- taking aſſumptions for demonſtrations, and a chain of the 
former, which have an imaginary connection only, for a 
chain of the latter riſing out of one another, and doeh con- 


nected together. 
2 Evid. P. 33, 34. et alibi, 1 


; 


I have enlarged the rather on this head, becauſe the exam- 
ple of this modern divine is extremely proper to give us an 
image of the antient divines who raiſed the theological ſyſtem. 
Few of them reaſoned ſo well even as he, but they ſet the 
manner which he and the reſt of their ſucceſſors have fol- 
lowed : a manner which may ſerve, as it did formerly, and 
as it does ſtill, in ſome degree, to realiſe, in appearance, the 
whimſies of every over-heated brain, and to maintain indeter- 
minable diſputes: a manner which proving almoſt every 
thing, proves almoſt nothing; and which, if it can be of 
any uſe, can be ſo only under the controul of the other me- 
thod. It can be only of ſubordinate uſe. It may illuſtrate. 
It never can, it never did decide: and the diſputes it raiſed, 
in the early ages of chriſtianity, may be well called indeter- 
minable, ſince they are not yet determined. I have good 
reaſon to ſay, tho I cannot ſay it on my own knowledge, that 
{ome of them were not determined in CLARK E's own mind, 
tho he has pronounced dogmatically about them in his writ- 
ings. „ 


W.ꝰEN I fay that the method of reaſoning a priori, 
from the eternal reaſon of things, and from the divine attri- 
butes, may be of ſome ſubordinate uſe, under the controul of 
che other; I mean thatal tho our moral obligations ariſe from 
our moral ſyſtem, that is, from the works of God, and the 
additional motives to obſerve them from the word of God 
alone, yet arguments deduced in this method, and expreſsly 
authoriſed by neither, may ſerve to warm the imagination, to 
move the affections, and by a ſort of pious fraud to enforce 
natural religion. A lively declamation, unſupported by rea- 
| fon, and even by goſpel revelation, concerning the whole 
| ſcheme, order, and ſtate of things, from the original deſign 
VBI. . Nn of 
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of God in the creation of man to his fall, and from thence to 
his redemption, a pathetical exhortation toimitate God, in the 
exerciſe of his glorious attributes, in theſe perfections which 
are the foundation of his own unchangeable happineſs, in 
which we are able to imitate him, and in which he defires 
that we ſhould imitate him, becauſe he has an infinitely ten- 
derer and heartier concern for us, than any earthly father has 
for his poſterity, to {peak the language of Dr. CLARKE; ſuch 
declamations and ſuch exhortations, 1 fay, may have , great 
and a good effect, eſpecially when they flow from an eloquent 
mouth, and From the pulpit. The man, who is convinced by 
his reflections on 3 nature, and the nature of ſociety, for 
inſtance that benevolence, and juſtice, and truth are the duties 
of natural religion, on the practice of which his happineſs, and 
that of his whole kind depend, will not be further convinced, 
but he may be more moved, and his nen my be wrought 


55 to ſecond his fen. 


I F the fathers of the chapels, oy modern . had 
made no other uſe of this method of reaſoning than to 
ſtrengthen a ſenſe of our moral obligations, and to raiſe in 
the minds of men a greater veneration for the ſcriptures, af- 
ter they had proved the authenticity of them by external 
a „it had been well both for natural and revealed reli- 

But they have made a very different uſe of it. They 
on 408 the former down to it's very foundation, and, un- 
der pretence of explaining and defending the other, chey have 
laid it more open to the attacks of unbelievers. Reaſon is 
ſober and modeſt. She never affects to lead men beyond 
her bounds, but delivers them over to revelation. There is, 
and there needs muſt be, ſomething marvellous in revelation. 
This marvellous dazzles and often blinds; ſo that they who 
purſue it too far ſlide eaſily into the whimſies of their own 

gigen, 
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imaginations. Truth warms their brains; error that paſſes 
for it turns them. Thus chriſtianity became fanaticiſm, 
even in the firſt profeſſors of it. Thus artificial theology grew 
up as faſt as men began to teach the doctrine of CHRIST, 
like a revelation made ſo obſcurely and imperfectly, that 11250 
who were to publiſh it were to explain it, and not only to 
explain it, but to ſupply the deficiencies of it and ſome will 
be apt to think that the firſt of theſe men was Paul. Di- 
vines would be furious to hear ſuch language held as I hold 
to you. But they would be under great difficulties to evade 
the charge, and, therefore, the more furious; fince I could 
caſily produce paſſages out of the moſt renowned of the fa- 
thers, and out of their own writings, as extravagant as any 
in the Talmud, as abſurd as any in the Koran, and quite fit 
to hold their places in one of BokRI's letters: and ſince the 
whole eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is an hiſtory of the intollerance 
and violence of chriſtians to one another, on ſuch points as 
theſe, from the time they had it in their power to be intolle- 
rant and to perſecute. You will not expect a bead-roll of theſe 
doctrines and diſputes. It will be ſufficient to ſhew how 
they had the effects, that have been mentioned, both 1 in natu- 
ral and revealed religion. ; 
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N LARKE obſerves that there is now no ſuch thing as a 
conſiſtent ſcheme of theiſm. A complete one, ſuch 

an one as preſumes to account for the whole order and ſtate 

of things relatively to God and man, I believe there is not. 
But how does the learned writer make out his propoſition? 
That of the beſt heathen philoſophers, which lone was 

ſuch, ceaſes now to be fo, he ſays, after the appearance of 

* „ | jo SIRE revelation ; 
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revelation; becauſe it directly conducts men to the belief of 


chriſtianity. It he intendsthe ſocratical and platonic ſcheme, and 
he can intend no other, what he advances is untrue; unleſs it 
be true that a ſcheme which appears ſometimes dogmatical and 
ſometimes ſceptical, that favors monotheiſm and polytheiſm 1 in 
the ſame breath, as it were, may be conſiſtent. If this 
ſcheme led to chriſtianity 3 in any ſort, as T think it did, this 


was due not to the confiſtency, but the inconſiſtency of it. 


Several of it's doctrines were adopted into articles of faith by 
chriſtianity. Others were rejected. It happened accordingly. 


This adoption drew ſeveral of theſe philoſophers into chriſtia- 
nity: and this en made ſeveral averſe to it. JUST IN 
on to maintain it. Po HYRVY would have died to oppoſe 


That platoniſm was a conſiſtent ſcheme, or that it con- 


Hilal men directly to chriſtianity, is not true therefore. ; 
But it is very true, that the method of reaſoning à priori, 


from heaven, if I may fay fo, that we do not Kue, to 


carth, inſtead of reaſoning from. earth that we do know, to 
heaven, was introduced into chriſtianity with doctrines which 
the fame method had broached in paganiſm; that this 
method continued to be in common that of thoſe who em- 


braced the chriſtian profeſſion, and of thoſe who oppoſed it; 
and that it propagated fanaticiſm alike in both, as every man 
who compares, for inſtance, St. Aus TIN and PLoTiNUs toge- 


ther with indifference, which every man ſhould do 1 in ſuch "Y 


cafe, muſt confeſs. 


CuxlsTIAN fanaticiſm was more catching, and in that 
reſpect more dangerous than the other. Some of the heathen 


O 
ſaints pretended to raviſhments, to extaſies, to occafional 


unions with the ſupreme intelligence, and to revelation. But 
thoſe of chriſtianity had, beſides all theſe advantages, the 


word of God himſelf to produce againſt unbelievers, and they 


hawled 
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hawks this word ſo well to theis purpoſes (the expreſſion is 
St. JexoM's*) that every fide appealed to it in the difputes 
they had with one another. The conſequence was, that 
every fide damned all the reſt, and, which was really wel, 
perſecuted them in this world. The heathens exerciſed great 
violence againſt one another in their quarrels about their ſe- 
cular intereſts; but religion neither cauſed nor fomented 
them: 8 the quarrels of this kind were the moſt fre- 
quent and the moſt inveterate among chriſtians. They broke 
not only the bonds of alliance between nations, but thoſe of 
kindred in families, and thoſe of friendſhip where it was the 


moſt intimate. Such quarrels turned frequently on metaphy- 


ſical ſpeculations which no ſide underſtood, or on rites and 


ceremonies of no importance to religion. Theſe were the 


objects that engroſſed, with thoſe of eccleſiaſtical. power and 


wealth, the whole attention of the church, and, under her 


influence, almoſt the whole attention of the ſtate, as it ap- 


pears by the behaviour of the roman emperors after CoxsT AN 
xINE, ſome of whom ſeemed to have no other concern in the 
greateſt diſtreſs of that empire, and in the very moment of 
it's fall. Nay, there is mention made of one who had a 


ſeruple of conſcience, about the time he ſpent in ſecular af- 


fairs, and the government of his people. Thus reformation 


of manners was the concern of no body: and whilſt the ut- 
moſt diſſolution of them was practiſed and indulged by the 


clergy, men were perſecuted, at their inſtigation, for the 


leaſt ſuppoſed error in forms of ſpeech, or in forms of wor- 


ſhip; and injuſtice and murder were made duties of religion 
on this account. Is there not ſufficient reaſon now to aſſert, 
that natural religion has been corrupted, and ſhook to the 
foundations of it, by artificial theology? 


* Trahere ſcripturas. 
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 SoctaniliTy is the great inſtinct, and benevolence tlie great 
law, of human nature, which no other law can tepeal, or 
alter: and yet when men have accuſtomed themſelves to think 
of the Supreme Being, as of an human legiſlator and governor, 
and to aſcribe to the all- perfect Being the ſame ideas, the ſame 
ſentiments, affections, and paſſions, that they perceive in them- 
ſelves; they may eafily come to imagine, or to make others 
imagine him as intent to preſerve the outward forms bf his 
court, as the moſt eſſential laws of his government; and them- 
ſelves as much bound at leaft to be good courtiers as good 
ſubjects. They may think themſelves ſureſt to pleaſe i in the 
firſt of theſe characters. On a confidence in the merit of it, 
they may not only neglect the duties of the other, but they 
may ſacrifice, to a falſe notion of honoring the prince, the fun- 
damental laws, and the conſtitution of his government. They 
may think, or they may repreſent themſelves to be his favo- 
rites, and they may treat even his beſt ſubjects as rebels, by 
virtue of laws which his miniſters make, and which he is ſup- 
poſed to authoriſe. 5 


ts len to the abuſes of civil government, in the 
kingdoms of earthly monarchs, gives a true image of thoſe 
which have always prevailed in the ſpiritual - kingdom of 
_ Cuisr, to the ſubverſion of it's original conftitution : ang 


with this alluſion 1 ſhall finiſh this head. 


XXXVI. 


UT I have undertaken to ſhew further, that artificial 
theology, which has ſhaken the foundations of natural re- 
ligion, has laid revealed religion much more open to the — 

2 ; 0 
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of ' unbelievers, by explanations and defences, than it would 
have been, if it had been left to ſtand without them on the 
proper proofs of this fa& ſingly, it is a divine revelation. 
Now to illuſtrate this point, let us ſuppoſe a theiſt objecting 
to ſome modeſt reaſoner a poſteriori, who is firmly per- 
ſuaded of the authenticity of the ſcriptures, that they contain 


many things repugnant to the juſtice and goodneſs of God, 


and unworthy of his majeſty, his wiſdom and power. The 
believer might reply, that he knows the difference between 
knowledge produced by the certainty of demonſtration, and 
that aſſurance which the higheſt degree of probability may 


produce; that an aſſurance founded on any leſs degree of pro- 


bability would not be ſufficient in this caſe; but that aſſurance 
founded on probability is the utmoſt which can be had in all 


caſes of this kind, and, therefore, that he thinks himſelf 
obliged to receive theſe books for the word of God, tho he 


cannot reconcile every thing that they contain to his ideas 5 


the attributes of an infinite all- perfect Being. He might add, 
that he ſees and feels many things in the conſtitution of the 
phyſical and moral world, and in the conduct of providence, 


which it is not eaſy to reconcile to the ſame attributes; and 
yet that he knows, with all the certainty of demonſtration, 


that the former are the works, and the latter the act of God. 
He might add, that revelation may be neceſſary to illuminate 


reaſon in matters of religion, becauſe there is a more imme- 
diate correſpondence in matters of religion between God and 


man, but that reaſon cannot explain revelation, nor much 
leſs enforce it; that nothing leſs than another revelation can 
do either, and that in the mean time it is the duty of man to 


ſubmit to believe what he does, and to adore what he does 


not, underſtand. This the reaſoner à poſteriori might re- 
ply with great plauſibility at leaſt. But the reaſoner a 
priori could have no right to uſe the ſame language. A 


theiſt 
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theiſt would retort his own doctrine againſt him in this man- 
ner. © You argue, and you pretend to demonſtrate, on your 
e ideas of juſtice and goodneſs as well as of wiſdom and 
Power, and by the reaſon of things, even when your argu- 
ments and your ſuppoſed demonſtrations conclude againſt 
© the conſtitution and government of the world, which you 
* and I both aknowledge to be from God. With what face 
then can you object to me, that I reaſon upon the fame ideas, 
* and by the fame rule, concerning this book which you 
© acknowledge, and I do not, to be the word of God? Muſt 
EI reſpet probability more than you reſpect certainty, and 
** a probability which is either not eſtabliſhed, or is eſtabliſh- 
«© ed by halves? It is not eſtabliſhed, if the book contains | 


© any thing which implies an abſolute contradiction with any 
conceiveable perfection even of the human nature. It is 
eſtabliſhed by halves, whatever external proofs you may 
bring, unleſs you can ſhew that the things contained in it, 
which ſeem repugnant to all our ideas of a perfect nature, 
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«by a precarious begging of the queſtion, but by direct and 
* evident proofs.” What now mult the reaſoner à priori 
do? He muſt give up the cauſe to the theiſt, or he muſt ſub- 
mit to the taſk which the reaſoner a poſteriori evaded, by 
crying out from the firſt o altitudo! and by declining to 
examine any objections to matters contained in the {criptures : : 
in ſhort, he puts himſelf under a neceſſity of ſhewing®, that 
all theſe matters are exactly conſonant to the dictates of found 
reaſon, or the unprejudiced light of _ and moſt wiſely 
perfective of it; and that all the doctrines . . . . neceflary to 
ſalvation, or cloſely connected with ſuch as are fo, are appa- 
rently moſt agreeable to reaſon, tho not diſcoverable by it. 


* Evid. p. 239, ent, + Ib. p. 244. 
Tunis 


are really conſiſtent with them; which muſt be ſhewn not | 
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Tu 18. tal: has "Ren 6 accordingly by every di- 
vine, ſanguinely and dogmatically by moſt, weakly by all of 


them. One of your acquaintance and mine has diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf, in all theſe reſpects, by writing on the ſubject, as he 
would have preached to an Iriſh congregation. But thatſucha 
man as CLARKE ſhould write upon it at all, and have no- 
thing better to ſay than what he 1 5 ſaid, may ſerve to ſhew 
how theſe men are led, by their manner of reaſoning, and b 


their artificial theology, to diſarm chriſtianity of her beſt de- 


fence, by taking her out of the ſtrong-hold of revelation, and 
by truſting to thoſe feeble entrenchments, which they are able 
to caſt up; for even thoſe, which CLaxxs caſt up, are feeble 


beyond belief. I am not anſwering his book, and ſhall, there- 
fore, do no more than make a tranſient mention of Gs par- 
ticulars: but I am willing to reſt the truth of what I have ad- 


vanced, even on this tranſient mention. 


Tus doctor is to prove it bene to Git unprejadiced 
#7 reaſon. to believe, that the Supreme Being did generate a di- 


vine perſon or emanation from himſelf, and he proves it by 


aſſerting, that this doctrine contains no manner of abſurdity 


nor contradiction in it. This was more eaſily aſſerted than 
proved, ſome perſons would ſay. But beſides, is it agreeable 
to reaſon to believe a propoſition true, merely becauſe it does 
not manifeſtly imply contradiction? Is every thing, that is 
poſſible, probable: or is it reaſonable to believe, on the pro- 
bability that a revelation is a true revelation, any thing that 
may be poſſibly not inconſiſtent with the perfections of the 


divine nature, but that ſeems to be ſo in probable opinion ? 


It is ſaid, that the wiſeſt and moſt learned of the antient 


Dr. DRLAxv. 
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philoſophers received and taught ſome doctrines .. . as dif- 
ficult to comprehend, as any thing in this article of the chri- 
ſtian faith, and that theſe men would not have made any 
objection to it on this account, Agreed. How then does 
the argument ſtand?” Reduce it to its juſt. value, and it ſtands 
thus. The heathen philoſophers taught many doctrines as 
incomprehenſible as this, without any pretence of a divine 
authority; and their own wild hypotheſes would have con- 
ducted them readily to receive this, on the authority of a re- 
velation: it is, therefore, agreeable to ſound unprejudiced rea- 
ſon that we, who know how fantaſtical their whole theology 
was, ſhould! follow the example which it is aſſumed they 
would have ſet us, and believe, without any of their prejudi- 

ces, what they might have beets induced, by theſe very pre- 

| judices, to believe. Fhis doctrine of the logos or nous was 
taught in ſome of the egyptian, and other ſchools of eaſtern 
divinity; and we are not to wonder if PLAro, who had it 
from them, ſpoke obſcurely,” or underſtood little concerning 
it, fiance it is not diſcobefable by bare reaſon. But, T'think 
chat PL ATO would not have been more willing chan Axrus, 
or Clarks himſelf to ſubſcribe to the athanaſian creed. He 
would have aſſented perhaps, as much as he aſſented in other 
eaſes, to a coevality of the fon with the father, as the eternal 
effect of an eternal cauſe. But he would not have aſſented to 
their cocquality. He aſſumed that tlie ſon and the ſpirit are 
diſtinct ſubordinate beings, and ne more coequal- with the one 
Supreme Being, in the order of nature, than the world was. 
thought to be by ARISTOTLE, andthe © PARSfapHers, WO main- 
rained- the eternity of it. 100 


ARCUBISHOP TiLLoTSON? 8 challenge to the GGciniäans it is 
not to my purpoſe to examine; ind 1 need ſay nothing of 
the holy ſpirit, ſince all that ins ſays i is, that the ſame. 
N which. 
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which ! iS Cad of the ſecond | may be underſtood very agrecabl 7 
to right reaſon and with little rariution, of the third. 


Tnar the account the Bible gives of a paradiſiacal ſtate, 
of the loſs of it by fin, and of the conſequences of this loſs, 
are exactly conſonant to the dictates of ſound reaſon *®, or the 
unprejudiced light of nature, and moſt wiſely perfective of it 
tor thus far his undertaking goes) it behoved him to make out 
very clearly; becauſe if the redemption be, as he owns it is+, 
the main and fundamental article of the chriſtian faith, 
ſure I am, that the account of the fall of man is the ſotinda; 
tion of this fundamental article, He ſhould have labored 
this point the rather, ſince it-is, in all it's circumſtances, abſo- 
lutely irreconcileable to every idea we can frame of wiſdom, 
_ Juſtice and goodneſs, to ſay nothing of the dignity of the $u- 
preme Being, who is introduced fo familiarly, and employed 
Fo indecently, in taking the cool air, in making coats of 
{kins, to ſerve inſtead of aprons of fig leaves which Apa and 
Ev had ſewed together, and not only in curſing the ſerpent, 
and them, and their whole poſterity, and the world itſelf for 
their ſakes, but in joking moſt cruelly on them; ; for the 
t twenty-ſecond verſe of the third chapter of Geneſis is allowed 
to be an holy irony or ſarcaſm by, that learned divine, Ma- 
THEw Pool E. Inftead of proving any part of this to be 
agreeable to ſound reaſon, and the unprejudiced light of na- 
ture, CLARKE paſſes over the whole, as very reaſonable and 
credible in itſelf, which it appears to be, he ſays, not only 
from the abſtract conſideration of the nature of the thing |; 
but alſo from the general opinion of the heathens, that the 
original ſtate of man was innocent and ſimple, till God, for 
the ſins of men, changed: this happy cooſtitution of things 


Bud. p. 239. | 1 w. p. 262. : I Ib. p. 255. 
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In the name of God, is this to prove? Do men, who prove no 
better, deſerve an attire how much reputation ſoever they may 
have acquired? 'Their adverſaries deny, and have attempted to 
ſhew, that this account of the fall of man is unreaſonable, and 
incredible, in every conſideration, abſtract, or particular. This 
champion in demonſtration ſays, it is very reaſonable and 
credible from the abſtract conſideration of the thing. He 
ſays no more. He begs the queſtion, therefore, ſhamefully, on 
the very point in diſpute, and which he undertook to main- 
tain. The heathen, the moſt antient and learned of them, 
are again brought 1 in to no purpoſe whatever; ſince if they 
had all agreed, in ſome general and obſcure tradition of this 
ſort, it would avail little, as to the reaſonableneſs and credibi- 
lity of this change in the conſtitution of things, and nothing 
as to the er circumſtances, which are made the angular 
ſtones of the whole fabric of chriſtianity. One cannot conſider 
the uſe which CLARRER makes, fo frequently, and to ſo little 
purpole, of the heathen philoſophers without laughing, as Ca- 
LANUs, the doctor's voucher on this occaſion, laughed at the 
dreſs of ONksIcRITrus, when he bid him ſtrip and lye down 


naked on the ſtones by him*. The mad gymnoſophiſt had 


begun, whilſt he laughed, to tell the meſſenger of AlRXAN- 
DER, as a ſample of his wiſdom, how fertile the world was in 
antient times, how the fountains ran with milk, with water, 
with honey, with wine and with oyl; how Jovirun had 
deſtroyed this conſtitution of things , for the iniquity of 
men, who abuſed his goodneſs; z Sy had obliged them to 
live by their labor; how it had been reſtored again on their 
reformation, and what danger there was, now they had rer 


BD. Strabo 1. x5. 
38 ſatietatem et luxuriam ad contumeliam ſe tranſdiderunt. 


lapſed 
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lapſed into almoſt the ſame iniquity, that the end of all 
things ſhould be at hand. He would have proceeded, no 
doubt, in much the ſame ſtyle, if Manpanis, the head of the 
order, had not impoſed filence on him, and, calling Oxzs1- 
cRITUs to himſelf from CALlAxus, had not talked with 
great decency and good ſenſe, in a manner, and on ſubjects 
proper for the greek to report to his prince. Thus the 
hiſtory of the fall, and all the circumſtances of it are proved 
reaſonable and probable. —— 5 


XXXVII. 


5 UR author takes a little more pains to ſhew, that the 
| doctrine of the redemption + mankind is agreeable 
to reaſon. Having aſſumed, which he calls proving, that the 
moral attributes of God, and the notions and expectations of 
ſome wiſe men among the heathens, make it reaſonable to 
believe God did make, ſeventeen hundred years ago, a reve- 


lation of his will to mankind, as if mankind ſtood in more 


need of a revelation four thouſand years after their race began, 

than at any other period; as if the moral attributes of God 
were not the ſame, four thouſand years before, when he made 
the firſt revelation of his will, in the conſtitution of nature, 
and finally, as if the notions and expectations of Socxar Es and 
Paro, ſuppoſing theſe philoſophers to have had them really, 
proved any thing more than their deſire of more knowledge 
than God thought proper to give them the means of acquir- 
ing; having aſſumed all this, I ſay, he proceeds to argue 

in this manner. Some ſacrifice or expiation for {in was ne- 
ceſſary to be appointed, © to ſhew God's irreconcileable 


* Evid. p. 263 et ſequ. 
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who pretend, and who are hired to de 
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« hatred to it. Repentance might not be ſufficient. God 
« would not be appeaſed without ſome puniſhment and ſa- 
tisfaction ; and yet he would accept ſome other than the 
deſtruction of offenders. This appears, in the cuſtom. of 
cc ſacrifioing, to have been the univerſal. apprehenfion of 
« mankind*:” and, from this univerſal apprehenſion, he con- 


* 


A 


Fa 


. 


ey 


A 


cludes, that the doctrine of the redemption is. plainly 
© agreeable to right reaſon.” Thus are theſe great maſters 
of reaſon reduced to propoſe. the. moſt groſs abuſes for the 


true dictates of it. Thus are the moſt ablird notions which 
ſuperſtition ever Tired; in contradiction to the law of nature 


and reaſon, applied to the proceedings of God with man; 
made the meaſure of divine juſtice by philoſophers who. de- 


termine and define the moral attributes of the deity; and 
eſtabliſhed as foundations of the chriſtian arg by Joints 


nd it. Notions 
which directed a principal part of 1dolatrous worſhip are 


ſanctified, and the moſt inhuman rites are rendered the moſt 
meritorious; for if it was agreeable to ſound reaſon, to think 
that God would not be appeaſed unleſs ſome blood was ſpil- 
led, he who ſhed that of beaſts to expiate fins did well, but 
| he who ſhed that of his children did better. He brought the 


puniſhment nearer to himſelf: and the Phenician had the ad- 
vantage, in this reſpect, of the Iſraelite. He erred, what- 


| ever he ſacrificed, by the miſapplication of a true principle, 


when he facrificed to MoLocu. But the Ifraclite, who did 


not miſapply the principle, would have' purſued it more 
agreeably to ſound reaſon, and the unprejudiced light of na- 


ture, if he had ſacrificed his ſon, as ABRAHAU was ready to 


do, or his daughter like TEPHTHAH, God was pleaſed to ac- 


cept of an expiation that coſt offenders leſs to make, under 


the moſaical diſpenſation, as the ſcriptures tell us. But the 


ſame riprurer ove evidently, that the reaſon of the thing 


80e 
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goes as far as I carry it; ſince, under the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
God cauſed the expiation for fin to be made by the ſufferings: 
and death of his own Son; than which nothing can be: 
imagined, as CLARKE aſſures us, more honorable and WOmy 
of the Supreme Lord and Governor of all. things... 


WZ weigh theſe matters in the Fallend of 1 reaſonz. 


to which the appeal is made, if men who decide can be LY 
-—- appeal, even tho they affirm that God condeſcends to do- 


ſo. They are refuted, therefore, if they have not reaſon, as 


well as revelation, on their fide : and the charge of weakening: 
the cauſe of the latter, whilſt they preſume to defend it by the: 
former, is made out againſt them. Let us proceed, with a 


due reſpect for revelation, and with. no more than. it deſerves. 


. their reaſoning. 


1 then, tho we ſhould: allow men were in the right. 
wp think univerſally that God exacted ſome bloody expiation. 


for fin, and. that repentance, which the law of nature points. 
cout, was not ſufficient, yet even this conceſſion would not. 


juſtify the doctrine of the redemption of mankind at the bar. 
of reaſon, The heathens thought, that the ſacrifice of an ox, 
or a ſon, or a daughter, would atone for fins. Therefore, it 
is plainly agreeable to the univerſal reaſon of mankind, ſigni- 
fied by this univerſal apprehenſion, to believe that God ſent. 
his only begotten Son, who had. not offended him, to be ſa- 
crificed by men, who had offended him, that he might ex- 
piate their ſins, and ſatisfy his own anger. Surely our ideas. 
of moral attributes will lead us to think, that God would have. 
been ſatisfied, more agreeably to his mercy and goodneſs, with- 
aut any expiation, upon the repentance of the offenders, and. 


1 Ib. p. 268. 


more 
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more agrecably to his juſtice with any other expiation rather 
than with this. The heathen divines were accuſtomed to 
think and ſpeak of their gods much after the manner of men. 
If one of them; therefore, had ariſen from the dead, he would 
have concurred readily. with CLARKE in the maxim, that the 
moral attributes are the ſame in the divine nature, as they are 
in our ideas. But then, he would have challenged the door 
to produce an example, in the pagan ſyſtem, of a god ſacri- 
hcing his ſon to appeaſe himſelf, any more than of a god who 
was himſelf his own father and his own fon, SarTvurN, he 
might fay, did indeed offer up his ſon in ſaerifice: but he did 
it to 17 Cox us, not himſelf. e 


WunN our Atwine 5 is about to eſtabliſh, « that theres a fit- 
«neſs and unfitneſs of certain Sicut to certain perſons 
founded in the nature of things, and in the qualifications of 
perſons; he ſays, that this muſt be acknowledged by every one 

« who will not affirm that it is equally fit... that an innocent 


© being ſhould be extremely. and eternally miſerable, as that it 


ce ſhould be free from ſuch miſery”. The propoſition is true with- 
out diſpute, tho it is not true that we can always diſcern this 
fitneſs and unfitneſs. Let us join iſſue with the learned perſon 
here, and add, to ſtrengthen the maxim, that there is the 
ſame unßitneßt, in the caſe ſuppoſed, whether the miſery be aſ- 
ſumed eternal, or not. Let us aſk now, whether the truth 
of this maxim, the innocence of the Lamb of God, and the 
ſufferings and ignominious death of CHRIS, can be recontted 
together and how? The niceſt caſuiſt would, I think, be 
puzzled; but our caſuiſt goes on moſt dogmatically, and 
1ſhews no more regard to the dignity than to the innocence of 
the divine perſon "who died on the croſs. He does, indeed, 
allow that no one can certainly ſay, that God might not have 
pardoned {in upom repentance without any ſacrifice. But he 
pro- 
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pronounces this method of doing it, by the death of CHRIS x, 
to be more wiſe and fit for ſeveral prudential reaſons. Read 
them, they would appear futile and impertinent if applied to 
human councils ; but in their application to the divine coun- 
cils they become prophane and impious. Nay, it would not 
be hard to ſhew, that this method was more proper to produce 
a contrary effect, than that which is aſſigned as a reaſon ſor 
taking it. For itanoe the death of CHRIS r, it is ſaid, was 
proper to Aoi preſumption, and to diſcourage men 
from repeating their tranſgreſſions. _ Surely, it would not be 
hard to ſhew by reaſon, that the death of Cuzrsr might, and 
by fact, that it has countenanced preſumption without diſcou- 
raging men from repeating their tranſgreſſions. But I ſhall 
not deſcend-into particulars that are trifling and tedious, and 
that would render a full anſwer to them little better. A ge- 
neral reflection, or two, may ſerve, and are as much as they 


il N FE 


This: I am PS, ot approving the 1 of thoſe who 
compare ſo frequently the divine with the human oeconomy 
and policy, and who build on the laſt their hypothetical 
{chemes of the firſt; yet on this occaſion, and to frame an ar- 
gument ad hominem, it may be properly done. Let us fup- 
poſe then, a great prince governing a wicked and rebellious 
people. He has it in his power to puniſh, he thinks fit to 

pardon them. But he orders his only and beloved ſon to be 
put to death to expiate their fins, and to ſatisfy his royal ven- 
geance. Would this proceeding appear to the eye of reaſon, 
and! in the unprejudiced light of nature, wiſe, or Juſt, or good? 
No man dares to ſay that it would, except he be a divine; 
for Clarks does in effect ſay that it would; fince he im- 
putes this very proceeding to God, and 97 9 it not impli- 
citely on the authority of revelaGon, but explicitely on the 
. „ authority 
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authority of reaſon, which may be applied to man as well as 
to God, and as a particular inſtance of the general rule that 


is, according to him, common to both. Allow me one re- 
flection more. e 


 CLarxt acknowledges readily, that human reaſon could 
never have diſcovered ſuch a method as this for the reconci- 
lation of ſinners to an offended Gop. But if reaſon could 
not have diſcovered it, how comes it to paſs that reaſon finds 
no ſuch difficulty nor inconceivableneſs in it, as to make a 
wile man call the truth of it in queſtion? the truth of a well- 
| atteſted revelation, he ſays. But here he plays the ſophiſt. 
He is to prove the method agreeable to ſound unprejudiced 
reaſon, independently of revelation. No matter how it came 
to be known, is it reaſonable, is it agreeable to a fitneſs, 
founded in the nature of things, and in the qualifications of 

_ perſons? That is the point to be conſidered. To conſider it as 
reaſonable relatively to the revelation of it, is not to appeal 

to unprejudiced, but to prejudiced reaſon. It is in plain terms 
to beg the queſtion ſhamefully. Heathen theology was licen- 
tious enough in all conſcience. The profeſſors of it gave an 
extravagant looſe to their imaginations, paſſed all the bounds 
of probability, and ſcarce kept within thoſe of conceivable poſ- 
ſibility. Thus they came very near to ſuch a ſyſtem as this: 
ſo near, that there was little more to be added, but this little, 
they did not think fo highly of the human, and ſo lowly of. 
the divine nature, as was neceſſary to make them add it. 

_ AEscuLarivs came down from heaven, converſed in a viſible 
form with men, and taught them the art of healing diſeaſes*. 
The paſſage is cited from Juiian by CLARKE, in order to 
ſhew, according to his laudable cuſtom, that there is nothing 


1 Ib. P- 268. 


in 
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in the chriſtian ſyſtem which we may not believe on grounds 
of reaſon; becaule there is nothing in it more incredible than 
what the leaſt reaſonable men that ever were, wild metaphy- 
ſicians, heathens, heretics, apoſtates, have believed. It may 
be cited more properly to ſhew, what I mean to ſhew by it, 
how eaſy and ſhort a tranſition might have been made by hea- 
then divines, in the rage that poſſeſſed them all of framing 
complete. ſchemes of the whole order and ſtate of things, from 
a god teaching phyſic to a god teaching theology. The moſt 
ignorant and ſavage of them, like the Phoenicians and the 
Carthaginians, who have been already mentioned, for they 
were all ſuperſtitious alike, came a little nearer to the doctrine 
of redemption. But even they did not come up to it entirely. 
They meaned to encourage the pious practice of ſacrificing 
their children; for pious it was on the principle of expiation 
by ſhedding of blood : but there was a great difference be- 
tween the conceptions they had of their gods, and thoſe which 
chriſtians have of the Father and the Son. Their gods had 
been men, and SaTurN was a man when he ſacrificed his 
ſon. Their ideas of human government led them to notions | 
of divine mediations, and of expiations by ſhedding of blood, 
which were ſo many particular redemptions. But nothing in 
the reaſon of the thing, nor in the moſt ſuperſtitious of their 
prejudices, could lead them to imagine ſo much rigor in one 
god, as to exact that another ſhould be ſacrificed even by 
men who meaned no expiation, and in whom it was a mur- 
der, not a facrifice ; nor ſo much humility and condeſcention 
in another as to make him ſubmit to be this divine victim. 
They could not imagine any thing ſo repugnant as this to all 
their ideas of order, of juftice, of goodneſs, and in ſhort, of 
theiſm; tho they imagined many other things that were really 
inconſiſtent with all theſe ideas. Thoſe of them, therefore, 
who embraced this doctrine, after it had been revealed, em- 


1 braced 
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braced it, not becauſe they found no difficulty nor incon- 
ei denen i in it, which CLARKE was to prove by proving it 
agreeable to Wund reaſon, but merely becauſe it was part of 
a relation they believed true, for reaſons of another kind; 


Which is nothing to his Purpoſe under this head of argu- 
ment. 


XXXVIII. 


LL that he fays more than I have obſerved upon it; 
all that follows about the importance of this world of 
ours, which it is aſſumed was made for the fake of man, and 
which, we are told, is as conſiderable and worthy of the di- 
vine care as moſt other parts of our ſyſtem, which is likewiſe 
as conſiderable as any other ſingle ſyſtem in the univerſe, in 
order to take off the objection ariſing from the meanneſs of 
the creature; and finally all that follows about the manifeſta- 
tions of God, and the diſcoveries of his will, ſuppoſed to have 
been made by the ſame divine Logos to other beings 1n other 
ſyſtems, in order to take off the imputation of partiality from 
the Creator; all this, I ſay, is a rhapſody of preſumptuous 
reaſoning, of prophane abſurdities diſguiſed by epithets, of 
evaſions that ſeem to anſwer whilſt they only perplex, and in 
one word of the, moſt arbitrary and leaſt reaſonable ſuppoſi- 
tions. I will bring but one inſtance more of the excellent 
manner in which the author of the Evidences proves, that all 
things neceſſary to be believed, in order to ſalvation, or cloſe- | 
ly connected with theſe, are moſt agreeable to ſound unpre- 
judiced reaſon. He propoſes* the objection drawn from the 
want of univerſality to the chriſtian revelation. He had pro- 


* Ib, p. 215. 216, 117, et 273. 


poſed 
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poſed it before out of the oracles of reaſon, and his anſwer 
in both places is the ſame. It had been urged that no reve- 
lations, no inſtituted religions, had been univerſally received 
at any time, and by all nations; and that chriſtianity is in 
the ſame caſe with the reſt; that the fon of God did not ap- 
pear, till the latter ages of the world; and that ſince he did ap- 
pear, his goſpel has not been received univerſally, and even 
his appearance has not been known to a great number of 
nations. The doctor does not undertake to ſhew how men 
may receive the benefits of a revelation of which they never 
heard, tho that ſeems to be his opinion. But he inſiſts trium- 
phantly, that the ſame objection will lye apainſt natural reli- 
gion, and boaſts again that he can force the objector into ab- 
ſolute atheiſm. He boaſts, like a bully who looks fierce, 
ſpeaks big, - and is little to be feared; for there is no ſufficient 
parity between the two caſes, and his reatbn' is, on this occa- 
fion, as harmleſs as the other's ſword. To affirm that natural 
and revealed religion are alike unknown i in any parts of the 
world, is to affirm an untruth. That all men have not the 
ſame capacities and opportunities of underſtanding the obliga- 
: tions of natural religion, Is true, but proves noming. 


Go to any of thoſe people whom we call barbarous, and 
who ſeem of all human creatures to have improved their 
reaſon the leaſt, you will find the light of nature, tho not 
the light of the goſpel ſhining, faintly indeed, but ſhining 
among them; ſome rules of moral life, ſome er for che | 
maintainance 51 ſociety, ſome awe and reverence of a Being 
ſuperior to man, ſome reward for virtue, ſome puniſhment 
for vice. The religion of nature is known and improved 
more or leſs according to the different opportunities which 
men have, in proportion to their different capacities, and 
per haps to the DREW degrees 1 in which "ny F of 
one 
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one common nature. But it is known and obſerved more 

or leſs every where. Nay, there has been often occaſion to 

wiſh that the ſame moderation and innocence, which prevail- 
ed in ignorant nations, had been found in thoſe, who are more 
improved i in learning and civility; and that the knowledge of 
virtue had been of greater advantage to natural religion than 

the ignorance of vice“. 


Is this now the caſe of the chriſtian religion? How many 
nations, civilized as well as barbarous, have there been, how 
many are there ſtill, by whom theſe tydings of good news, have 
been never heard, nor even the leaſt rumor of them? How 
many others to whom they have been carried, and who 
have refuſed to hear them, or hearing to believe them? All 
the truths of natural religion are diſcoverable, it is allowed 
on all hands, by the due uſe of reaſon alone; and God has 
left them to be ſo diſcovered: for tho he has not given the 
ſame capacity to all men in any cafe, he has given the ſame 
means to all men in this caſe. If natural religion is diſ- 

coverable by all men, revealed religion is ſo by none: and 
the divine muſt have very little regard to conſiſtency, when 
he objects that God has not given to ſome the ſame capacity 
of making and improving this diſcovery, as he has given to 
others; ſince it is his own doctrine that in thoſe countries where 
chriſtianity has been preached, ſome have believed and ſome 
have not believed, according to the different meaſures of 


grace, which is the tree gift of God, beſtowed upon them. | 


Bur to carry this matter beyond the power of ophiſim, 
and every polemical artifice; ; let us ſuppoſe whole nations as 


„ reliquis mortalibus ſimilis moderatio et abſtinentia 
alieni foret. Tantum plus in illis proficit vitiorum ignoratio, quam in 
his (nempe Graecis) cognitio virtutis. Jus rix Lib. 2. C. 2. ſpeaking of the 
e 


7 . ignorant | 


ignorant of natural religion as their bears and their wolves. 
Natural religion would be ſtill the ſame and of the ſame au- 
thority. It would be the religion of reaſonable nature, and 
obligatory on all who had ſuch a nature. One part of 
CLARKE'S reaſonings, which he ſuppoſes falſely to be alike 
applicable both to that and to the chriſtian religion, would 
be well applied in favor of it. They who were endowed 
with rationality might ſay with ſound reaſon and the unpreju- 
diced light of nature on their ſide, God is not obliged to 
«© make all his creatures, even all thoſe that are in ap- 
_ « pearance of the ſame ſpecies, equal: and to aflert, that 
{© he is, would be a prophane diminution of his omg pack 


A 


Let us be thankful for the means he has given us, of im- 
«© proving our knowledge and our happineſs. That he has 
6 not given them to other creatures, would be a ſtrange _ 
s reaſon for not improving them ourſelves.” They, who 
were not endowed with {ſo much rationality, would have 
no more moral obligations incumbent on them than their 
bears and their wolves. Is this plea now applicable to the 
want of univerſality, objected to the chriſtian revelation? It _ 
cannot be {aid without equal abſurdity and effronterie. But 
they, to whom the terms of the chriſtian religion were 
communicated, might fay, with ſound reaſon and the unpre- 
judiced light of nature on their fide, that theſe terms would 
have been communicated to all mankind alike, if the revela- 
tion had been from God; ſince all mankind were alike 
_ obliged to them, and fince they, to whom theſe terms had not 
been communicated, would die, and might be damned in 
their involuntary ignorance of them. Thus their faith 
would be ſhocked, or if it was not, if they worked out 
their ſalvation with fear and trembling, the fate of the others 
would continue to be, what they pronounced it, moſt 
undeſervedly miſerable. — 


Tris 
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1 HIS all little ieee 5 Kats to; prevent all adit 

5 Pow to ſhew with greater evidence how inconſequently 

CLARKE argues, and would argue, even if natural religion 

wanted univerſality, as much, and in as abſolute a manner as 

he ſuppoſes, and as in fact the chriſtian religion wants it, let 
us deſcend into a more particular compariſon. In one caſe 
then, God would have placed his human creatures in very 
different circumſtances, indeed; but the religion of reaſon 
obliges us to think that his proceedings towards them would 
have been proportioned to theſe circumſtances. In the other 
caſe, and according to the chriſtian revelation, he has, for 
the ſake of one man's offence, reduced all mankind to the 
ſame deplorable circumſtances. It is true, that he ſent his 
ſon, forty centuries aſterwards, to redeem them from the con- 

5 ſequences of this ſituation; but the condition was that they 
believed in his ſon; „for there is no name under heaven by 
« which we can be ſaved but the name of the man CHRIS T 

e IESsUs“. They are condemned without any fault of theirs: 

one ſole ab uniform condition of ſaving themſelves is im- 

poſed on all of them, and the greateſt part are deprived 

even of the knowledge of this condition. It will be. ſaid, 

perhaps, which has been hinted already, that as the death 
of CHRIST had a retroactive effect on thoſe that lived and 
died before they were redeemed, ſo it may be beneficial to 
thoſe who never heard of it ſince. But theſe are the hypo- 
theſes of theology and ſurmiſes of divines, not the exprels 
and clear doctrines of chriſtianity. Nay, the divines, who 

held fo charitable an opinion, would be oppoſed by other di- 

vines. St. THOMAS is pleaſed, notwithſtanding this text, to 

ſave ſome of the heathens by a diſtinction between implicite 
and explicite faith, and by eie that the firſt might bea 
ſaving faith to thoſe who lived before the promulgation of the 

goſpel. 
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goſpel. But he is not fo g gracious to thoſe who have lived ſince 
that time. Since the goſpel was promulgated, nothing leſs than 
explicite faith will do: and he damns all thoſe who have it 
not, whether they ever heard of CHRIST or no, moſt arbi- 
trarily and moſt inconſiſtently. To conclude; there is no 
parity between the two caſes. The firſt is agreeable to all 
our ideas of juſtice and goodneſs, as well as of ſovereignty 
and order. But no ſubtilty whatever can reconcile the laſt to 


any ideas, except thoſe of caprice, injuſtice, cruelty and 
1 


War ſhall we ip now}: Is FR cauſe of chriſtianity too 
bad to be defended? Or is it defended booty? I think neither. 
I have too much reſpect for revelation to think one, and too 
much charity for the leaſt charitable men alive to think the 
other. A preſumptuous habit of reaſoning, and the phrenzy 
of metaphyſics are to be charged alone. It would paſs for 
down right madneſs, if we were not accuſtomed to it, and if 
the practice of great and good men did not authoriſe it in 

common opinion, to hear a creature, placed in the loweſt 
form of intelligent beings, undertake to penetrate the deſigns, 
to fathom the depths, and to unveil the myſteries of infinite 
wiſdom, which the moſt exalted of created intelligences would 
adore in filence. When the tradition was recent, and the 
proofs irrefragable of all the facts on which the authority of 
chriſtian revelation is, and can be alone properly founded; 


the fathers of the church might have ſtopped the mouths of : 


all pretenders to reaſon by refuſing to reafon about a revela- 
tion already proved to be divine; by inſiſting that every thing 
neceflary to be known, was clearly and fully revealed, and that 
myſteries were recorded to exerciſe our faith, not our ſpecu- 
lations, nor our logic. If they had not gone off this rock, 
in compliance with the philoſophical mode of the age, and 
Vor. V. Qq | with 
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with the vanity of their own hearts, they could not have been 
forced from it. But when they had once engaged in platonic: 
and ariſtotelical reaſonings about chriſtian myſteries, it was 
too late to go back. They might cry as loudly as they pleaſed, 
which they always did when they were pinched, that the 
judgments and ways of God were acatalepta, incomprehenſible; 

but this cry came with an ill grace from them, It could 
have no effect on their adverſaries. They might have made 
it a cry of triumph. They made it little be than a con- 
feſſion of defeat: and ſuch it has continued ever ſince. 


XXXIX. 


F F noe to proceed any - forcher than CLarks leads 
me on this occaſion, I might conſider in many more in- 
ſtances, taken from the writings of other divines, and of the 
fathers of the church, the manner in which they employ rea- 
ſon to account for e e ſometimes literally, ſometimes 
allegorically, always preſumptuouſly, often ridiculouſly. To 
collect all the prophane nonſenſe that has been broached about 
Eve and the ſerpent, about the trees of life and knowledge, 
and about other circumſtances of the creation and fall of man, 
which the curioſity of the woman, the wiles of the ſerpent, 
and the uxorious complaiſance af Adam effected, would bg 
to collect an immenſe volume of all that has Lawn writ on 
theſe ſubjects by Jews and chriſtians ; for all that has been writ 
upon themis alike abſurd. To run through all thoſe paſſages 
of the Old Teſtament, which are leſſons public and private 
immorality, of immodeſty to women, and of ſanguinary ferocity 
to men, which leave us no room to be ſurpriſed when we hear 
that there were certain heretics, who thought the God of the 
Old Teſtament was not the God of the New, and which nu 
2 7 5 at 
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that they who compiled the written law, from Espras to 
$1M0N the juſt, had as little diſcernment in the choice of their 
materials, as they who compiled the traditions of the oral law 
afterwards ; both of which demonſtrate that notions the moſt 
unworthy of God, and the moſt repugnant to the law of hu- 
man nature, prevailed among the Jews in every age, tho they 
were reconciled in their minds to ſome very ſublime ſenti- 
ments, and very true opinions; to run through all this, I ſay, 
would be not only tedious, but ſhocking to a man who con- 
ſidered theſe paſſages ſeriouſly, even to him, perhaps, who 
had heard them red ſolemnly a thouſand times in his pariſh- 
church without being affended at them. Such is the force 
of habit which familieriſes the groſſeſt abſurdities to our rea- 
ſon, as it does the molt e diogreeabl ſenſations to our ſenſes. 5 


Trrrs, and nm, and prophecies are ſubjects on whi ch 
the acute wits of divines have been much exerciſed, in order 
to ſhew a connection between the Old Teſtament Gd the New, 
and how one prepares us for and foretells the other. I ſhall 
deſcend into few particulars concerning them. There is no room 
for reaſoning about the two former. Their propriety or impro- 
priety, aptneſs or unaptneſs, muſt appear to the underſtanding as 
oon as they are compared with the things typified or figured. 

Thus, for example, and to mention no other, when St. 
+AvsTIN* tells us, that the ark being made of wood, and 
having a length, an heighth and breadth, which anſwer to 
the proportious of the human body, and, therefore, ſignify a 
human body, it is plain that this veſſel prefigured the city of 

God, or r the hk which 1 is ſaved by that wood, on which 


* 3 * . ets. latitudiniſque ejus ſignificar cor- 
pus humanum . . , quae fit ſalva per lignum in quo pependit . . . ho- 
mo Jz$us Chaisrus. Pracnunciatus elt W et venit. oe: Civ. Dei 25 15. 
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the man JESUS CurisT was hanged up; that his coming was 
foretold, and he came; the impropriety and unaptneſs of this 


type or figure muſt ſtrike you on the very firſt reflection. 


Mok reaſoning and a longer proceſs of examination are 


neceſſary when prophecies are concerned. The meaning of 
them is always equivocal and obſcure, and it may be doubt- 
ful ſometimes whether things were done, or recorded to be 


done, becauſe they had been, or ſeemed to have been foretold; 
or whether they had been foretold, becauſe they were to come 


to paſs. Of prophecies we have ſtore, both of ſuch as are 
applied to the Meſſiah, of ſuch as foretold what was to 
happen immediately to him, and to Jeruſalem, and of fuch as 


remain and muſt remain, till the conſummation of all things, 


unaccompliſhed. I ſhall not ſet my feet into this labyrinth, 


where nothing certain is to be found, and from whence it is 


not eafy to, get out. I ſhall be content to obſerve that many 
_ queſtions are unreſolved, many dithculties unremoved, con- 
cerning the firſt kind of prophecies; and that men, even in- 

ſpired men, have thought ſometimes that they diſcovered pro- 
phecies, when they made them, and made them ſuch as could 
not be maintained with all the learning and all the ſubtilty they 
have beſtowed about them. It was for this reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 
that CLAREE omitted modeſtly the famous prophecy, *© a vir- 


« gin ſhall conceive and bear a ſon,” in the place where he 


enumerates thoſe that foretold the Meſſiah ; tho he was ſan- 


guine enough to inſiſt on ſome of no leſs difficult application, 


as that © the ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah till nion 


comes; and on others that have had no accompliſhment, 
as that in the Pſalms, that God would *© give him the heathen 
«for his inheritance, and the utmoſt parts of the earth for his 


e rnofleſſion,” which is become by the event more applicable 
to Fog or Manower, than to the true Meſſah, 


Ir 
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Ir may: 1 ee 0 our way to ain Abo FRY as the 
vague undetermined ſenſe, and the. ambiguous dark expreſ- 
ſion of the Bible have.led ſacred writers and others to ſuppoſe 
prophecies, applicable to CHRIS, where none ſuch were in- 
tended; ſo the mahometan doctors have taken this advantage 
to aſſume that their falſe prophet is plainly promiſed, both in 
the old and new covenant. They quote the text in Deutero- 
nomy, where it is ſaid, that the Lord came, or manifeſted him- 
ſelf, from Sinai, and roſe. up from Seir*, that he ſhined forth 
from mount Paran. In this paſſage they find the law given 
to Mosss, the Goſpel to JEsuSs CHRIS, and the Koran to 
ManowEr ; and this they ſupport by topographical proofs, cir 
is, according; to them, that extent of hills, which run from the 
Red to the Dead Sea, cloſe to Jeruſalem. Paran is that mountain | 
in the deſart of Arabia, near to Mecca, where Makougr re- 
ceived the firſt chapters of his impertinent book. I wonder . 
theſe commentators have not obſerved further, that from 
the Lord's right hand there went a firey law. for them. This 
epithet could never be more properly 3 Your Hou 
alludes to fire in his diſcriptions of battles. The devaſtations 
of war are compared by other poets to thoſe of fire; and the 
mahometan law might be called firey at leaſt, as well as the 
moſaical. Theſe doctors bring two other quotations from the 
Pſalms. The firſt is in our tranſlation, out of. Zion, the 0 
perfection of beauty, God has ſhined f. In the ſyriac 90 
ſay, it is God hath mad a crown of glory to. ſhine out of 
Zion, and they add, that the words, rendered crown of. glory, 
are in the e Hilan Mahmudan, by which the paſſage 
would be made to ſignify, God has ſent the domination of © 
ManomeT with {plendor out of . The e is Wen. 
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from the Pſalm, which is called the Pſalm of SoLOUON * and 
which deſcribes in the future tenſe all the glories of his reign, 
This our divines agree, to be ſo; but having aſſumed, no one 
knows why, that Solomon was a type of the Meſſiah, they 
aſſert, that the prophecy looks forward to the ſpiritual reign of 
CHRIST, and that, ſometimes one and ſometimes the other is 
meaned with a ſtrange confuſion of images. The mahome- 
tan doctors fix the ſenſe of it by aſſerting, againſt Jews and 
chriſtians both, that the arabic verfion employs the proper 
and uſual word Medina, where it is ſaid, that they of the city 
ſhall floriſh like graſs of the earth: after which they aſk, with 
an air of triumph, what other prophet, beſides Manower, 
ever came out of Medina, or even of Arabia? They go further, 
and they aſſume, that CmrisT himſelf foretold the coming 
of Mayowmtrt, when he ſaid, that, if he did not go, the Pa- 
raclet would not come; but that when he did go, he would 
ſend him. They pretend, that this paſſage was ftill more 
honorable for their prophet, that CHRIS T ſpoke of himſelf in 
it it as of the precurſor of MaHOMET, and that it has been 
corrupted. But ſtill the prophecy, they ſay, is ſufficiently 
clear, ſince Paraclet is in arabic Ahmed, and ſince Ahmed 
or Mahammed are the ſame. e Oo OD Oy 


ALL that has been ſaid concerning attempts to explain, 
and enforce revelation by reaſon, relates to internal proofs, 
as they are called, of the divine original of the ſcriptures. 
CLARKE, whom I follow, does not think fit to inſiſt on any 
external proofs, on ſuch as might eſtabliſh beyond all reaſo- 
nable doubt the antiquity, the genuineneſs, and the autho- 
rity of the books themſelves : and yet the leaſt grain of ſuch 

proof as this would outweigh all the volumes of problema- 


tical 
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tical and futile reaſoning, that has been ſo tedioufly employed 
to give ſome color to the other. He refers us indeed to the 
collection that we find in GzoTius*, of many particulars con- 
tained in ſacred, and confirmed by prophane hiſtory. But 
GroTWs and he ſhould have ſeen, that every one elſe would 
ſee the fallacy of this pretended proof. The concurrent 
teſtimony of cotemporary, diſintereſted and unprejudiced 
authors is, no doubt, a principal foundation of the credibility of 
any hiſtory: and ſuch a teſtimony theſe men would have it 
ke that they produce, when they quote, with much 
pomp, Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldean, Indian, and Greek 
traditions and hiſtories. But none of theſe were of ſuch au- 
thority; or if the moſt ancient of them, ſuch as Sa N cHo- 
NIATHON for inſtance, and even others more modern like 
Bx ROSus, or ABYDENUS, or ERATOSTHENES, or MansTao, 
were diſintereſted and unprejudiced in their hiſtory and chro- 
| nology ; yet is it certain that they, by whom alone theſe teſti- 5 
monies are conveyed to us, 3 ſo little of that character, 
Josrnus and EusEBius for inſtance, that their deſign in 
wri ting, however they blundered ſometimes in the execution 
of it, was to make prophane chronology and hiſtory appear 
: conformable to thoſe of the Bible at any rate. That they did 
ſo, every ſcholar knows in ſome inſtances, which makes their 
authority juſtly precarious in every inſtance of this kind. 
But I am willing to ſuppoſe, that theſe impure channels are 
pure, and that they have conveyed theſe anecdotes down to 
us juſt as they ſtood in the antient books, from which they 
are ſaid to be taken. What will this conceſſion prove? It 
will prove, that there were various traditions, in a moſt. re- 
' mote antiquity, concerning the creation, the flood, and the 
deſtruction of Sodom, about ABRAHAM and other parriarchs, 


* De Verit. Rel. Chriſt. 
about 
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about Davip and other kings of the Jews. It will ſhew, that 
the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Iſraelites, and probably 
every One of the eaſtern nations, had their ſyſtems of tradi- 
tions, whereof that of the Old Teſtament alone is come down 
to us entire. The ſame names, and many circumſtances of 
the ſame events muſt of courſe have been mentioned in all. 
But ſuch a conformity proves nothing. As they agreed in 
ſome, they might differ in other particulars: and the whole 
tenor of thoſe, that are loſt, might be repugnant to one ano- 
ther, and to that of the Jews. ABRAHAM was a name famous 
in all of them. Isaac was known to the Arabians as well as 
ISMAEL, and IsMas to the Jews as well as Isaac; but they 
tell very different ſtories about the legitimacy, and rank, and 
favor with God of the two brothers, as well as about the 
deſcent from them. In one of theſe, we find a genealogy 
down to ChRIS T. In the other the Mahometans find a ge- 
nealogy of all thoſe who were born with the ſigns of a pro- 
phet down to Manower. I could ſet the tallacy of this ſort 
of proof, in general and in particular, as it is applied both to 
the Old Teſtament and to the New, in a ſtronger light; if I 
did not haſten back from this digreffion to that which is more 
immediately my ſubject, in order to ſhew you a further abuſe 
of this manner of reaſoning, on which the abſurd pile of arti- 
ficial theology has been erected, and is ſupported. The abuſe, 
I mean, is that whereby Mites admit the firſt, the moſt 
plauſible and the ſtrongeſt objection that atheiſm ever made to 


the exiſtence of God; form a ſort of partial alliance with the 


proteflors of it, and aſſiſt them in undermining the fundamen- 
tal article of all religion, which they hope vainly to maintain 
afterwards by the help of a few hypothetical props. This 
abuſe does not ariſe ſolely from the preſumption which has 

cen ſpoken of, the preſumption of thoſe who think, that the 
chriſtian revelation wants to lean on human reaſon, and to be 


explained 
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explained and enforced by it; but from a falſe reaſoning, in 
which philoſophers have indulged their pride, and their curio- 
ſity, ever ſince their was ſuch a thing as philoſophy in the 
world. Let us deſcend. into a particular conſideration of this 
matter, and ſpeak of it a little at large. 


. 


FT ER pleading the cauſe in kt 40 ene reli- 


may ule the expreſſion of SENECA, in his treatiſe De Providen- 
tia, againft divines and atheiſts | in confederacy. 


Tarar ati of delt by which we arrive, from a 


knowledge of the Phaenomena, at a knowledge of the author 


of nature, of a firſt intelligent cauſe of all things, ſelf- exi- 
ſtent and the fountain of all exiſtence, all- perfect, and the 
inimitable original of all perfections, Dat never been, and can 
never be broken. How ſhould reaſon diſſolve a demonſtra- 


tion reaſon has made, by leading us from things perceived by 
ſenſe and by intuition to that exiſtence which cannot be ſo 


perceived“? The atheiſt cannot be faid properly to argue 


againſt the moſt evident, and in my apprehenſion, the moſt 8 


edle truth, which human reaſon demonſtrates. All 


he can do is to cal at it: and thus far the aſſociation, be- 
tween him and the theiſt, has been carricd too generally in 


all ages. 


; e that was real, and knowledge that was fanta- 
taſtic, ſuperſtition and philoſophy combined to create gods, 


Ratio quae ex ks perceptis ad id quod non  percipicbarur aducit. Acad. 
Quack. 1:2. 


ods; * 8 1 | 


gion, I am now to plead that of God himſelf, if I 
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whoſe exiſtence could not be demonſtrated. But theſe gods, 
theſe hypothetical deities, did not interfere with the one Su- 
preme Being, even in the minds of thoſe who worſhipped 
them. © a rebus phuyſicis tracta ratio ad commentitios 
ce et fictos deos,” Theſe were the moſt antient, and like the 
ſun, the firſt and principal objects of adoration. They 
were the dii majorum gentium. But they, were viſible 
and generated gods, as they ate called by Plato: and how- 
ever confuſedly this appellation was employed in common 
uſe, the Oe were always diſtinguiſhed from 5 Oebe and 73 Oele. 
The Tiuarus diſtinguiſhes them ſufficiently; and ProcLus, 
in his comment upon it, where he mentio nsthe doubts and 
diſputes that aroſe about the many, affirms that the belief of 
one God was uniform. Even they who believed ſome, of the 
many, eternal, believed them ſo by an eternal creation or pro- 
ceſſion from the one, and if equal in time, yet not ſo in the 
order of nature and cauſality, nor ſelf-exiſtent. CkLs us was 
a ſtrenuous polytheiſt, and yet when he pleaded for the 
worſhip of daemons, he afferted, '** that the one true God is 
e never to be neglected, neither by day nor night, neither in 

public nor private, neither in words nor actions; but that 
«© our minds ought to be directed conſtantly to him.” In 
ſhort, when the "pagan theiſts were called upon to explain 
themſelves, they made a profeſſion of their faith eaſily recon- 
ciled to true theiſm: and the fathers of the church, who re- 
jected, like EuseBus, theſe profeſſions as thoſe of men who 
only denied what they were ſhamed from owning by chriſtia- 


_ nity; had a very ill grace; ſincè they themſelves were every 
day employed to explain and alter old doctrines by new, and 
were nurſing up a fort of polytheiſm, which became little dif- 
ferent from that of the pagans, and which needs, at this hour, 
as much indulgence to make it paſs for any thing elſe. 


THA 
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Thür there were ſome men, who knew not God in all 
ages, may be true; but the ſcandalous taſk of combating his 
exiſtence, under the maſk of theiſm, was reſerved for metaphy- 
ficians and theologians. It was undertaken probably as ſoon 
as philoſophers, who profeſſed ſuch ſciences, aroſe. It was 
undertaken certainly in an unknown antiquity ; for as early 


as the moſt antient, and eſpecially the moſt learned nations ap- 


pear to us, we ſee ſuch doctrines and inſtitutions eſtabliſhed 
as owe plainly their original to objections raiſed againſt the pro- 
ceedings of divine providence. Whatwere the Os IR Is and TvyrHo 
of the Aegyptians, the OxoMazesand AkIMANIUs of the magi, 
the good and bad planets of the Chaldacans, the Zeus and 


Hades of the Greeks, the Monas and Dyas of PyruaGoras, 


the concord and diſcord or two principles of other philoſo- 
: pher: s; what were all theſe but ſo many inventions, piouſly, de- 
ſigned to account for the mixture of good and evil, that there 
is in the world? To account for the ſuppoſed unjuſt diſtribu- 


tion of them, other expedients had been found. Beſides a 
metempſychoſis or tranſmigration of ſouls, from the body of 
men into thoſe of birds, beaſts, fiſhes, and after a ab. Be 


of many ages into the bodies of men again, the Aegyptians held 
an heaven and an hell, into one of which the good were to be 
received and to live with the gods, whilſt the wicked were tor- 
mented in the other. Pyr HAGORAS and PLA TO had learned this 


doctrine from them“. But the former thought to give it more 


weight by pretending to have gone in perſon to the infer nal 


ſhades: and the latter quoted, for the ſame purpoſe, Heres of 
PaMrHILIA, who had 1 Fa ſent from thence to relate what 


he had ſeen and heard there. It is worth while to mention 


the particulars related by him, in es 15 en, e mych 


Bb. pfaro de Rep. E. 97 Oggi 
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the antient theiſts were perſuaded, that nothing leſs than the 
exiſtence of all mankind in a future ſtate, and a more exact 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, could excuſe the aſ- 
ſumed irregular and unjuſt proceedings of providence in this 
life, on which atheiſts founded an objection that the others 
admitted too caſily. Azacus then, and Minos and RHADA“ 
MANTHUS fat 1 in judgment 1 in the field of truth, © in campo 
K yeritatis.” All the ſouls of the dead were brought before 
this tribunal. There they were tried, and the ſeparation of 
the righteous from the wicked was made. The former were 
placed on the right hand, the latter on the left: the former 
went upwards to live with the gods in heaven, the latter 
downwards to live with the furies in hell. Of theſe, however, 
a diſtinction was made. Such ſouls as were judged curable, 
and required only a little more purification, the animae Ear. 
biles, were delivered from hell after a year of ſuffering; and 
for this purpoſe a review of ſouls was made annually, Let 
me obſerve, by the way, that the doctrine of purgatory is 
plainly proved by this doctrine, according to CLarxe's way 
ol proving, and better than by a paſſage in one of the books 
ol the Macchabees, to be agreeable to ſound reaſon and the un- 
prejudiced light of nature, in general: and that the particular 
circumſtance of an annual review of ſouls favors extremely a 
fact which the Franciſcan monks aſſerted, and the conelt = 
Baſle cenſured, the annual deſcent of their founder into pur- 
gatory ; from whence he delivered, by a ſpecial privilege, and 
carried with him to heaven, the ould of all thoſe of his own 
order *, What uſe may be made of theſe abſervations, . 
leave it to you to determine. But I think, you will agree 
with me on the whole, that the cavils raiſed, on account 


Beatus Franciſcus ex divino raivileata quotannis ad purgatorium 1 7 
dit, ſuoſque omnes ad coelum deducit. Sroxp. an, 14 75 


by” 
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of phyſical knit moral evil, are as old as metaphyſics and 
wn 4 e 1 


Tuner wh arrived by proofs, à Wann) at a diitioofire- 
tion of God's exiſtence, might think, very rationally, that 


whatever diſcoveries they made further concerning his nature, 


his attributes and his will,, muſt be made by the ſame means, 


and that what could not be ſo diſcovered, could not be diſco- 
vered at all. Thus men of common ſenſe might think, and 


by procceding 3 in this method, they might be ſure of acquiring 


as much knowledge as they wanted, and be ſafe againſt fal- 


ling into error; fince to proceed in his method is to follow 
natural revelation, and inſtead. of. employing our reaſon 
about the ſuggeſtions. of imagination, to employ her about 


thoſe of nature, which are the ſuggeſtions. of God himſelf. 


But we may be aſſured, that there were, in thoſe days, as 
there are in ours, men of uncommon ſenſe, who ſetting 
themſelves far above the vulgar. proceeded on a very. vulgar 
principle, and made themſelves the meaſure of all Being, f 
the Supreme Being among the reſt. When modern divines 


tell us, that we are made after the image of God, they mean it 
with a regard to our intellectual yſtem, and they prooceed in 
the very ſame manner with thoſe ancient divines who made 
God after their own image. To ſay the firſt is more decent, 


but the laſt is always done; for there can be no application 
from God, whom we do not know, to man. The applica- 


tion muſt be made, and it always i is ſo, from man, whom 
we do know, to God. : 


"Way, we contemplate the . God « , cum th 
« ſpicimus magni coeleſtia mundi templa ſuper Aus mi- 
vn cantibus arora. fixum, et venit in mentem lunae ſoliſque 
% viarum” ; they give us very clear and determined ideas 
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of wiſdom and power, which we call infinite, becauſe they 
paaſs, in the exerciſe of them, all the bounds of our conceptions, 
Thus far the reaſoner a poſteriori went formerly, and goes 
now; - becauſe the phaenomena conduct him thus far, and 
giye him theſe ideas with an invariable uniformity. But the 
reaſoners à priori have been never thus confined. As ſoon as 
they had proved to themſelves the exiſtence of a firſt intelli- 
gent cauſe of all things, which can be proved by the other 
method alone, they abandoned it, and having aſſumed that 
divine and human intelligence are the ſame, in kind at leaſt, 
they proceeded in all their reaſonings about the nature, moral 
attributes, and will of God, not only without regard to * 
phaenomena, but often in dice contradiction to them. In 
ſhort, no true theiſt ever aſſerted, with greater aſſurance, 
this undeniable truth, that every ching which God has done 
is for that very ales right, than theſe falſe theiſts have aſ- 
ſerted the repugnancy of many things, in the · conſtitution and 
government of the world, to the W attributes, and even to 
che wiſdom of God. God is, in their notion of revs nothing more 
than an infinite man. He knows as we know, is wiſe as we are 
wiſe, and moral as we are moral: but his knowledge, his wiſdom, 


and his mor ality are in their nature infinite, tho they are not 


exerciſed alike in the production of all the Phaenomena, nor 
with a conſtant A nor conſiſtency. 


— 


0 man has been more dogmatical on "this head chan 
CiARK E“. He is much ſcandalized at thoſe theiſts, 
among others, who bein 'S ſo abſurd as to imagine that good- 


* Era. p. 26. 


neſs 
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neſs and juſtice are not the ſame in God, which they are in 
our ideas, but ſomething tranſcendent, think it is impoſſible we 
ſhould argue with any certainty about them, This opinion, 


he ſays, does not ſtand on any conſiſtent principles, and muſt 
finally recur to abſolute atheiſm. Now I own very freely, 


that the opinion is mine, and that it. is one of thoſe which I 


think it impious to alter, quae deſeri à me, dum quidem 


« ſpirare potero, nefas judico. Far from apprehending, 


that I ſhall be reduced to atheiſm by holding it, the doctor 


ſeems to me in ſome danger of being reduced to manifeſt ab- 


: ſurdity by nn the ne orünen 


After repeating, c over and over, of all the when attributes ; 


that they are the ſame in God as they are in our ideas, and 
that he who denies them to be ſo may as well deny the di- 
vine phyſical attributes, the doctor infiſts only on two of the 


js on thoſe of juſtice and goodneſs. He was much in 


the right to contract the generality of his aſſertion, The ab- 
5 of aſcribing temperance for inſtance, or fortitude to 
God would have been too groſs, and too viſible even to eyes 


that prejudice had blinded the moſt. But that of aſcribing 


juſtice and goodneſs to him, according to our notions of them, 
might be better covered, and w 
not leſs really abſurd, = 


17 and * be not the fame in \ God. as in our 
ideas then we mean nothing when we ſay, that God is ne- 
ceſlarily juſt and good, and, for the ſame reaſon, it may as well 


be faid, that we know not what we mean, when we affirm, 
that he is an intelligent and wiſe Being. Theſe are the doc- 
tor's own words, and OP they . that great men, in com- 


Evid. ib. 
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mon eſtimation, are ſometimes. great triflers. When they, 
who are of his opinion, affirm, that God is. neceſſarily juſt 
and good, according to their preciſe notions of juſtice and 
goodneſs, they know, indeed, what they mean, and they mean 
very preſumptuouſiy. When they, who are not of his opinion, 
ſay, that God is juſt and good, they too have a meaning 
which is not leſs reaſonable for being more modeſt. They 
aſcribe all conceivable perfections to God, moral and phyſical, 
which can belong to a divine nature Ane to a Supreme Being; 
but they do not preſume to limit them to their conceptions, 
which is their crime with doctor CLARKE. Every thing ſhews 
the wiſdom and power of God, conformably to our ideas of 
wiſdom and power in the phyſical world and' in the moral. 
But every thing does not ſhew, in like manner, the juſtice 
and goodneſs of God, conformably to our ideas of theſe attri- 
butes in either. The phyſical attributes are in their nature 
more glaring, and leſs equivocal. The divine and the atheiſt, 
therefore, deny that to be juſt or good, which is not one or 
the other according to their ideas. The theiſt acknowledges 5 
whatever God has done to be juſt and good in itſelf, tho it 
does not appear ſuch in every inſtance, conformably to his 
ideas of juſtice and goodneſs. Ke imputes the difference to 
the defect of his dend, and not to any defect of the divine at- 
tributes. Where he ſees them, he owns them explicitely: 
where he does not ſee them, he pronounces nothing about 
them. He is as far from denying them, as he is from deny- 
ing the wiſdom and power of God. In every caſe he knows 
what he means, and his meaning is in every W rational, 
pious, and modeſt 2 „ 


WIII. the divine * 1 "MN Shes not it deny the juſtice 154 
goodneſs of God, becauſe he proves them, in general, à prio- 
ri; and that when he denies them in particular inſtances, he 


: on 
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only denys the co omplete exerciſe of them in this world, be- 


cauſe that is reſerved for another? When he proves then 
the juſtice and goodneſs of God, he proves them as he could 


not prove even his intelligence, that! is A priori: and when he 
denys them, his denial is abſolute; unleſs an hypotheſis, which 


may be denied on much better grounds, for we ſpeak here of 
reaſon, not of revelation, be true. But what is this proof à 
priori? Does it prove that juſtice and goodneſs, tho they are 

ſo connected with the phyſical attributes, that when we aſcribe 
one we are obliged, by neceſſary conſequence, to aſeribe the 
other to the Supreme Being, are yet ſo diſtinct that they may 


be ſeparated in the exerciſe of them, and that either of them 
may act as independently of his wiſdom, as of one another? 


If this be faid, they who ſay it may aſſume, in conſequence, 


that the Supreme Being is ſometimes partial, inſtead of being 


always juſt, and ſometimes evil, inſtead of being always good; 
which ;ypotheſis might have aved the antients the trouble of 


_ inventing that of the two principles, and ſets the reaſoning of 
ſuch a divine, as CLARKE, on principles as little conſiſtent as 
tat of an atheiſt. Does the argument à priori prove that the 
juſtice, and goodneſs, and wiſdom, and power of God are ſo 
intimately connected, and are ſo much the ſame by nature, 
that they cannot be ſeparated 3 in the exerciſe of them? In this 


caſe, his natural- attributes abſorbe the moral. The will of 
God is not determined, ſometimes by-one moral attribute, and 


ſometimes by another, like that of man, but by a concurrence - 


of them all with his wiſdom in every act of it. God is then 


infinitely wiſe: he does always that which is fitteſt to be 
done. That, which is fitteſt to be . is Or ſt, and 


1 good, and the diſpute 5 is over, ME 
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which the exerciſe of theſe attributes is determined, and muſt 
be characteriſed. This rule is the reaſon of things, reſulting 
from their eternal relations, which are ſuch as they appear to 
be to the underſtandings of all intelligent beings. God appeals 
to this rule; we have a right to judge him by it: and there- 
fore, when he appears neither juſt nor good à poſteriori, tho we 
know him to be fo a priori, we muſt have recourſe to ſome 
hypotheſis or other, in order to reconcile the exerciſe of his 
attributes to this rule. © Quo teneam protea nodo? It is 
hard to follow men, from ſuppoſition to ſuppoſitioſt; through 
all the mazes of metaphyſical theology. There is no end of 
it neither: and if I ſhewed CLARKE, that the underſtandings 
of all mankind, his own among the reſt, are extremely apt to 
underſtand things to be what they are not, that they are im- 
perfect and depraved ®, and that his rule of judging God by 
man is, therefore, to the laſt degree impertinent, on this ac- 
count, as well as on many others; if all this was ſhewn, I ſay, 
it would not ſerve to filence men, who ſeek nothing more than 
to maintain the honor of the gown by having the laſt word in 
every diſpute. We ſhall do better, therefore, to go as far 
back as we can to the origin of this diſpute, where we ſhall 
find, if I miſtake not, that as it is carried on, fo it was 
founded on a previous queſtion or two, miſerably begged on 
one ſide, and as fooliſhly granted on the other, ee | 
Tux argument, by which Er Iicuxus endeavored to prove 
that there could be no God, ſince there was ſuch a thing as 
evil in the world, is ſtated more ſtrongly than it is refuted by 
LAcTANTIUS, in his book De ira Dei. Av. GzLL1vs quotes 
a paſſage of Q. CLaupivs the annaliſt, wherein the gods are 


Dem. p. 125, 


condemned 


* . 
0 ; 
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condemned for their iniquitous diſtribution of good and evil +: 
and PLuTarcn introduces his dialogue, concerning the delay 
of divine juſtice in puniſhing the crimes of men, by ſuppoſing 


that Ericuxus, who was juſt gone out of the company, had 


poured forth a whole torrent of blaſphemy againſt the provi- 
dence of God, for this delay. In the third book of the Na- 
ture of the god, all the powers of eloquence are called forth, 
in a iprightly declamation to exagerate phyſical and moral 
evil, and to conclude as directly, as an academician could con- 
i from their exiſtence and from the aſſumed unjuſt diſ- 
penſations of providence, that there is no God. Theſe in- 
ſtances, to which I refer you, are ſufficient. T hey are antient 
themſelves, and they are the copies of others much more an- 


tient. But as bold as the charge is, and as high as it was 


ſounded, the belief of God's exiſtence could not have been 
ſhaken by it in the minds of men, nor could they have been 
reduced, as they have been from the moſt early ages, to de- 
fend a demon rated truth by evaſions, by ſophiſms, by hy- 
potheſes, and by all the low expedients that are employed to 


palliate error, if theiſts had not been ſeduced _ 1 'v into 
a a conſederacy with "amd = 5 


Tus caſe before: us affords a Se . the a onal 
that it is poſſible to imagine, of the danger we run, whenever 
we ſoar, in the vague of abſtract reaſoning, too far from the 
Phacnomena of our ſyſtem. To be real, our knowled ge muſt 


| in it. To be uſeful, it muſt be ap licable to it. But 


' philoſophers appear often, like comets, that riſe out of our 
_ ſyſtem, juſt crols it, diſorder it, and go out of it again. The 
Bo ral eaten has been inculcated throu ghout all I have 


+ Haec maxime N 3 1 ables, 3 deteriores fint i 
miores, neque optimum e neee ſinunt diurnare. L. 17, . 


88 2 . written, 
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written, and it has been juſt now applied, particularly to the 
proceeding of thoſe reaſoners à priori, who either became 
atheiſts themſelves, or who ſupported the cavils of thoſe who 
were ſuch, till theſe cavils became arguments founded on 
theiſtical principles, and therefore difficult, I might ſay im- 
poſſible, for thole who had eſtabliſhed theſe principles, to 
_ anſwer. A {elF-exiſtent Being, the firſt cauſe of all things, 

infinitely powerful, and infinitely wiſe, is the God of natural 
theology: and we may advance, without any fear of being diſ- 
proved, that as the whole ſyſtem of the univerſeybears teſti- 
mony to this great truth, ſo the whole ſyſtem of natural reli- 
gion reſts on it, and requires no broader foundation. Theſe 
ſyſtems are God s ſyſtems. That of our knowledge is given 
and limited, that of our duty is preſcribed and revealed by 
him. Both are adequate to one another; both are commen- 
ſurate : we have no 1 beyond our ee nor CON —_ 
beyond our khowWInoge: 0 


Wrar now 575 cle 0 61 „ to add to 
that knowledge of the deity, which natural theology com- 
municates? It pretends to connect, by very problematical 
reaſonings a priori, moral We een ſuch as we conceive 
them, and ſuch as they are relatively to us, with the phyſical 
attributes of God; tho there be no ſufficient foundation for 
this proceeding in the phaenomena of nature: nay, tho the 
: phaenomena are, as it has been ſaid already, in ſeveral caſes 
repugnant. God is juſt, and good, and righteous, and holy, 
as well as powerful and wiſe. Man is made in the'i image of ; 
God: he 1s little lower than the angels, or inferior gods in 
the platonic ſcheme. Nay, he is ſuperior. to them: there 5 
no intermediate being between God and man in the ſtoical 


ſeheme. © Homini praeſtare quis poſſit nifi Deus? was the 


queſtion of CuRySIPPUS: and SENECA aſſumes a OD. 
a ne- 
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a neceſſary relation, a likeneſs between God and good men. 
The good man is the diſciple of God; he emulates God; * 
is the true een of. God”, ; 


* on were the notions of: antient thei, and on lock no- 
tions it was natural for them to aſſume, that this world was 
made for man; and that the Supreme Being could have no 
other motive to make ſo noble a creature, except that of com- 
3 to him. The atheiſts ſaw their advan- 
tage. law that artificial theology gave them the 
means of 8 that thread, which — 4 — theology had 
ſpun, and of playing the aſſumed, againſt the demonſtrated 
attributes. They might aſk, as they did, if God be good 
and holy, how comes it that there is any ſuch thing as evil 
in the world? If he be juſt and righteous, how comes it 
that the beſt men have often' the greateſt ſhare of this evil? 
The pagan theiſts were ob puzzled how to anſwer 
theſe queſtions, ſo as to prevent the concluſion there is no 
God: and therefore they had recourſe generally to the hypo- 
theſis of two coexiſting principles, and thought like PL u- 
Tazxcn + that it was better to abridge the power of JU?ITER, 
than to impute to him that he cauſed or ſuffered evil. 
When they had not this recourſe, they talked mere nonſenſe, 
figurative, ſublime, metaphyſical, but nonſenſe ſtill. The 
ſtoics, thoſe zealous aſſertors of the Supreme God, and de- | 
fenders of his providence, had all a tang of tathufiaſm. , of 
they all affected it. Dur rRrus was of the firſt ſort, no 
doubt: and ſo might Szxzca be, who quotes him, and who. 
took much Pi! to work himſelf, and his friend Fueiiiu 55 up 
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to the ſame temper of mind. At leaſt his treatiſe about pro- 
vidence is a rhapſody of paradox and enthuſiaſm, ingenious, 
affecting, and little to the purpoſe. 1 have quoted LAcrAx- 
rius for the argument of Eeicurus ®, I might quote him 
for ſuch an anſwer to it as deſerves to have it's place among the 
unexpected ſayings, the inopinata of the ſtoics, and-no where 
| elſe. God can, but he will not, according to this father, take 
away the evil that is in the world; becauſe if we did not 
| know evil, we could not know good.. niſi prius malum 
agnoverimus nec bonum poterimus agnoſcere:” and be- 
cauſe there is much more advantage and pleaſure in the en- 
joyment of that wiſdom by which alone we know the latter 
than there is trouble and pain in the evil we ſuffer. Plus, 
boni ac jucunditatis in {apientia quam in malis moleſtiae.” 
Thus the father proves, that all things were made for the ſake 
of man, evil as well as good. *© Conſtat igitur omnia prapeer | 
_ © hominem Propoſita tam mala quam etiam bona. 


Tua man is the final cauſe of the whole creation, and 
that God could have no other motive to make him, except 
that of communicating happineſs to him, are propoſitions 10 
ſumed by all the antient and modern theiſts, thoſe of 
niſm and thoſe of chriſtianity. Love was the firſt or chief 5 
the gods. Love was the firſt principle of things. Love of his 
creatures in idea determined God to draw them forth into 
exiſtence. That God loves us even to fondneſs, © uſque in 
« delicias amamur, f would ſuch a writer, as SENECA, fay. 
That God loves us heartily is the language of ſuch a writer 
as CLARRE. Such aſſumptions as have been mentioned, founded 
on ſuch notions - as theſe, were inculated in all ages by arti- 


ficial Os and could not fail to be ſo with event; be- 


De ira Dei C. 13. + Sex. . Benef, Ke 
cauſe 
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cauſe they flattered human nature, who is beſides her own 
flatterer and ſeducer. Blanda adulatrix et quaſi lena fui.” 
The productions of infinite power were confined long to the 
ſyſtem of one planet alone, and the exerciſe of infinite wiſdom 
to the affairs of one animal chiefly. When further diſcoveries 
opened by degrees a more noble view of the univerſe, and ex- 
perience and reflection obliged men to think, on many occa- 
ions, a little more modeſtly of their own importance, if phy- 
ſics mortified them, metaphyſics raiſed their ſpirits again. 
_ Fantaſtic knowledge became as indulgent to ſelf- love, and to 
the pride of the human heart, as real ignorance had ever been: 
and altho ſome of the puerilities and ſuperſtitions, which had 
Prevailed in the nonage of philoſophy, were laid aſide, yet 
ſome of theſe, and other opinions as extravagant and as in- 
conſiſtent as theſe, were taught in the ſchools of theology. 
They who came theiſts, and they who came atheiſts out of 
theſe ſchools, triumphed equally: the former in thoſe doc- 
trines, that raiſed very nearly the human up to the divine na- 


ture; the latter in thoſe, that debaſed the divine moral cha- 


rater of God as low as human ideas of moral perfections. 
Theology furniſhed arms on both fides. The theiſt confirmed 

men in the belief of a Supreme Being, and ſet their paſſions 
on his ſide, when he repreſented the predilection of this Being 
for them who were alone, or in common with the generated 
gods, the final cauſe of the whole creation, and who were 
made to exiſt, that there might be rational and proper objects 
of God's munificence 3 in the world. The atheiſt proceeded, 
on the ſame theiſtical principles, to ſhake this belief of a Su- 
preme Being. That they muſt be true, if there was ſuch a 
Being, he aſſerted as loudly as the divine. But he worked 
himſelf up to doubt, and he ſet, in his turn, the paſſions of 
men on his ſide, by declaiming pathetically againſt the phyſi- 
cal and moral evil, that abounds in the world; by —_— g 
5 the 
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the diſpenſations of providence in it, and by ſhewing that 
many of the phaenomena are not reconcileable to our ideas 
of holineſs, of goodneſs, of juſtice, and at the ſame time of 
wiſdom and power. He came at laſt to deny, that there was 


any God; becauſe he could not diſcover ſuch a e | 
and moral me as artificial Oy had er. mean 


Tax arguments of the atheiſt were lo ſtrong ad Derne in, 
for they are ſuch in no other manner, that the theiſt found 
himſelf obliged to ſeek the uſual refuge of philoſophers, who 
affect to dogmatize beyond their knowledge, and even be- 
yond all their real, their clear and well determined ideas, the 
refuge J mean of hypotheſes, by which they endeavor to evade 

what they cannot anſwer. That of two principles was the 
refuge of pagans from time immemorial, and of a famous ſect 
of heretics in the chriſtian church. That of the fall of man, 
and of the continued malice of the firſt tempter, the old ſer- 
pent, who cauſed it, was the refuge of orthodox chriſtians. 

By theſe they hoped to account for the introduction of phy- 
ſical and moral evil, conſiſtently with the propoſitions aſſumed, 
« that the world was made for man, and man to be happy 


« in it.“ By the hypotheſis of a future ſtate of rewards and 


ound both pagans and chriſtians hoped to reconcile 
the diſpenſations of providence in this life, to the moral atri- 
| butes of God, and to the rule of his conduct, which they 
| aſſumed likewiſe to be the ſame in him, as they are in human 


Tus hypotheſis of aww Tins; en "% Pen 
oppoſite, is full of abſurdities. But abſtract it from theſe, and 
conſider it only as it accounts for the introduction of evil, and 
it will appear much more plauſible, tho it be not more rea- 


ſonable, than that of the fall of ADAM, and the malice of hen 
e 
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devil. The firſt ſaves, or ſeems to ſave, all the attributes of 
the good God. They all exiſt in him, as the theiſt conceives 
oF They are all exerted by him, as the theiſt aſſumes. 
But he is oppoſed by a coequal bad principle : and that 
mixture of good and evil, which appears in the frame and 
government of the world, 1 from the perpetual ſtruggle 
of theſe rival powers. The laſt is full of abſurdities likewiſe; 
but abſtract it from theſe, and ſtill you will find, that it ſaves 
the divine attributes in no reſpect. It anſwers no purpoſe i in 
oppoſition to atheiſm, and it could be fo applied in good 
earneſt, whatever other purpoſe it has been made to anſwer, 
by no theiſts who underſtood their own hypotheſis, and the 
objetions of their adverſaries. The goodneſs, and even the 
wiſdom of God lye juſt as much expoſed for ſuffering an in- 
ferior being, his creature and a creature in actual rebellion, to 
baffle the deſigns it is aſſumed that he had, as they would 
lye, if theſe deſigns were acknowledged to have been imper- 
fectly executed by him. The ſeverity with which he puniſhed 
our firſt parents, for a fault, which he foreknew, that they 
would commit when he abandoned their freewill to the temp- 
tation of committing it, for there would be too much horror 
in ſuppoſing them predeſtinated to commit the fault; this ſe- 
verity, I ſay, and much more that which has been exerciſed 
on the whole race of mankind, who ſhare the puniſhment, tho 
they had no ſhare in the crime, cannot be reconciled to our 
ideas of juſtice. The introduction of phyſical and moral evil, 
therefore, could not be imputed more really to the Supreme 
Being independently of this hypotheſis, than he is made the 
author of them by it, with the aggravating circumſtance of 
puniſhing the innocent for what he permitted, in one ſe ſc of 


"_ word, the t to do. 
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W169 


"T*HE diſpenſations of providence, in the diſtribution of 
: good and evil, ſtand in no need of any hypotheſis to 
juſtify them: and if they did, that of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments would be inſufficient. Theſe two propo- 
ſitions may be made, I think, very evident: and I ſhall en- 
deavour to make them ſo, before I quit the ſubject. Reaſon 
will neither deny, nor affirm, that there is to be a future ſtate: 
and the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in it has fo great 


a tendency to enforce civil laws, and to reſtrain the vices of 


men, that reaſon, who cannot decide for it on principles of 
natural theology, will not decide againſt it, on principles of 
good policy. Let this doctrine reſt on the authority of reve- 
lation. A theiſt, who does not believe the revelation, can 
have no objection to the doctrine in general. But even a 
theiſt, who does believe the revelation, may refuſe to admit 
the doctrine on principles on which it is eſtabliſhed by di- 
vines, and may diſapprove the uſe they make of it in ſeveral _ 


Tus hypotheſes, that have been crayoned out, are the chief 

_ pillars of artificial theology. Some of them were aſſumed in 
compliance with the overweening notions of their own worth 

and importance, which men are prone to entertain, and by 

which they raiſe themſelves up to the imaginary heights that 

have been mentioned: tho the diſtance between our friend 
Gary's FLy, in his fables, and the infinite ſelf. exiftent Being, 


is not a whit greater than that between this Being and Socra- 


 TEs or St. Paul, the two apoſtles of the gentiles. Other 
hypotheſes were invented to maintain theſe; and by tagging 
one hypotheſis to another, men deviated at laſt ſo far from 
natural 
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Ie theology, and raiſed ſo much confuſion in their no- 
tions about it, that they had no means left of returning to the 
firſt principle of this theology, nor of clearing to common 
apprehenſion a little of this confuſion, but thoſe of another 
hypotheſis. Strange effect of theological ſkill! It makes a 
demonſtrated wrath” depend on a precarious ſuppoſition. If 
there is not a future ſtate, God is neither good nor juſt, ac- 
_ cording to our ideas of uondnels and juſtice in his diſpenſa- 
tions. If he is not good and juſt, according to our ideas of 
theſe moral attributes, neither can the phyſical attributes, ſuch 
as infinite wiſdom and power, belong to him :. and a being, 
who has none of theſe, is not God. But there is a future ſtate. 
Thus divines have dared to argue; and I am juſtified in fay- 
ing, that they betray the cauſe of God to the atheiſt, when 
they joyn with him in ſo many points, that nothing remains 
to be oppoſed to him, in defence of God's exiftence, but the 


problematical and futite ung they em wand to 7 a 
future ſtate. 


We are * to carry the judgments 1 we make into extremes, ; 
and the characters we give into panegyrics or ſatyrs. The 
examples of this kind are without number, but none are ſo re- 
markable as thoſe which we find in writers antient and mo- 
dern, concerning the human nature. No creature is ſo mi- 
ſerable, in ſome deſcriptions, nor fo neceſſitous as man. He 
comes into the world bemoaning his ſtate. He grows up, and 

aſſes through the human ſtate, expoſed to many wants and 
=: infirmities, unknown to the brute creation. You re- 
member, no doubt, thoſe fine verſes i in Luexerius*: 


| Tum reno pas, ut facvs projotus ab undis 
N Lib, "ar wh 


T t 2 mm 5 Na vita, 
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Navita, nudus humi jacet infans, indigus omni | 
Vrah' aunt. .'.; + 

Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut acquim "Y 


Cui tantum in vita reſtat tranſire malorum, 
At variae e creſcunt pecudes &C. . . 


No creature is to be compared with man in er: deſeri ptions, 
and in a contrary ſenſe. He was made of earth; but this 
earth was impregnated with celeſtial . if . —_ une 


Ovip' 8 * word for it. 


.. . Kecens tellus, ease nuper ab ako 8 
Aae, cognati retinebat ſemina coeli. 


| He was made in the i image of the gods, and 1 very form 2 
denoted his divine original. 


Os homini ſublime dedit, coelumque tueri | 
Juſſit &c. 


Some of theſe writers dende even the human mind; al 
that intelligence and reaſon wherein we triumph. art o, 
who in one mood, raiſes man upto the contemplation of the 
abſtract forms of all things, ſends him in another for inſtruc- 
tion to the beaſts of the field: and the HospEs in the Po- 
.LITICUs reckons their converſation among the means of im- 
provement in philoſophy and the knowledge of nature which | 
men enjoyed under the reign of SaTURN., MoNTAGNE, 
another proſe-poet, deals with man as divines deal with God, 
and having drawn down human nature as low as he could, j 
_ raiſes that of ſome other animals fo high, that he 8 a 
ſenſe of religion to elephants, and repreſents them deep in me- 
ditation and contemplation before the riſing ſun, and atten- 


* Metam, L. 1, : 
tive 
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tive at certain hours of the day to perform certain acts of devo- 


tion. He took this from PIlINY * „and he might have added, 
on the ſame authority, among other excellencies, that they 


underſtood the language of their country, loved glory and 
Wer great moraliſts; a commendation ſeldom due to men, 

quae etiam in homine rara,” But Corra, in the third 
b of the nature of the gods, goes ſo far as to aſſert that 
human reaſon, far from being an advantage, is a diſadvan- 
tage to man, the worſt preſent that heaven could make him, 
and one of the plagues of human life. © Peſtifera multis, | 
« admodum paucis falutaris.” The academician complains 
that it is bountifully and largely beſtowed, tam munifice 
« et tam large dari.” But the whole chorus of theiſtical 


philoſophers and of divines boaſt it to be the diſtinguiſhing 


gift of God to man, that which gives him a preeminence and 
a right of command over his fellow creatures. Ovip ＋ calls 
him for this reaſon, ſanctius his animal: and the ſtoic, 
whom Corr anſwered, had not only diſtinguiſhed him ein 
other animals, but coupled him with the 1 The ſole 
beings who have reaſon are gods and men. dii et homi- 
« nes quibus profe&to. nihil eſt melius. Ina word, metaphy- 
ficians have refined and fubtilized their diſcourſes on this fa- 
vorite theme into a Jargon which has no meaning at all, or 
a blaſphemous meaning: and they would ſtand juſtly expoſed 
to the ridicule of common ſenſe, if common ſenſe could re- 
ſolve to laugh at blaſphemy. There have been thoſe who 
taught that the human is a portion of the divine ſoul. 
Others $ have been more modeſt, and have allowed that the 
former is a created being, * creatura quae mens dicitur ratio- 
A... « nalis,” but a being of ſo high an order that there i is none 


e 3 | 
$ Poxen. PLoTIN. St, AvSTIN. Mars. &c. 


ſupe . 
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ſuperior, - -except the Supreme Being, and that theſe two are 


more cloſely and intimately united than the d foul f is to 
the body 1 it informs. 


Trzzt is a middle point 3 theſe extremes, where 
the truth lyes: and he who ſeeks it may find it. He will not 
find what the principle of divine or even of human intelligence 
is. But he will ſoon find that the diſtance between them, 
whatever they are, is ſo immenſe as to admit in reality no de- 

gree of compariſon. He will find on the other hand many 
ſuch degrees between the human intelligence and that of va- 
rious animals. . He may be induced perhaps to think, that 
intellectual faculties and corporeal ſenſes, of the ſame ani of 

different kinds, a recommunicated in fone proportion or other 
to the whole race of animals; but he wall be hat conſcious of 
his ſuperiority, as they themſelves are, moſt apparently, ſuch 
of them at leaſt as know mankind; not the ſagacious elephant 


alone, who ſubmits to his ſervice, but the lion and the tyger, : 
who make him. occaſionally their prey. 


Man is then the principal inhabitant of this 2 FAR a being 
ſuperior to all the reſt. But will it follow from hence, that 
the ſyſtem wherein this planet rolls, or even this planet alone, 
was made for the ſake of man? Will it follow that infinite 
wiſdom had no other end in making man, than that of 
making an happy creature? Surely not. The ſuppoſitions 
are arbitrary, and the conſequences abſurd. There is no 
pretence to ſay that we have any more right to complain of 
the evils which affect our tate, than our fellow creatures of 
the evils which affect theirs, or which are common to both. 
Many of them have plainly ſome foreſight of the future, and 
of phyſical effects more than we have. But all of them, feel 
the _ Becauſe God has given us intelleQual powers 


ge 
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ſuperior to "oy to them more inftin& perhaps, to us more 
reaſon certainly, 1s he cruel and unjuſt, becauſe he has not 
given us a diary and lenny natures? By reaſon we 
learn to avoid, or to ſoften, or to remedy, many evils to 
which we are expoſed, By reaſon we ought to learn to bear 
ſuch as can be neither avoided, nor ſoftened, nor cured. If 
we employ our reaſon only to aggravate theſe evils in our 
imaginations, and to complain more loudly, far from having a 
better right to do ſo, we are on this 215 account Jul ſo much 
the more impertinent a and abſurd. 


Tux whole tribe of divines aſſert, that the AE of God. 
required, he ſhould make the world for the ſake of man, and 
man purpoſely to make an happy creature. Thoſe among 
them, who riſe higher in metaphyſics, aſſert, © that God can 
« act for himſelf alone, and can create 3 beings for no 
© reaſon but that of being known and loved by them. Now 
I, who know juſt as much of this matter as all or any of theſe 
dogmatical perſons, deny, on my own authority, what they. 
affirm, on theirs; and, whilſt they pretend arrogantly to de- 
maxilla. wall bree modeſtly and diffidently to gueſs. 
What they ſay, == ill together. I leave it to them to re- 
concile, among a multitude of other inconſiſtencies, and ſhall 


only obſerve, on the latter part, ſince we reaſon on human 


3 for we have no others whereon to reaſon, that they who 
advance it, entertain a very falſe notion of dee ee An 
heathen moraliſt would have thaught them better. No one 
confers a benefit, who has himſelf and his own intereſt and 
ſatisfaction alone in view, . fi una dandi cauſa eſt ſe intueri 
ac commodum ſuum, illud non beneficium {ed Foenus eſt.” 
From hence SE NRHA concludes, that all che benefits we re- 


. Vid. Maus, Preface to o the Recherche &c. f A L. * 


l = 
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ccive from God, are truely benefits; ſince God can reap no 
advantage to himſelf in beſtowing them, and would, therefore, 
beſtow none, if utility to himſelf could be his motive. Nam 
« ſi una beneficii dandi cauſa {it dantis utilitas, nulla autem 
«ex nobis utilitas Deo iperanda eſt, * dandi Deo be- 
e neficii cauſa eſt.” 3 


Bur the former part of S 18 does on 1 this IRE 3-4-9 by 
divines requires much more diſcourſe. They 'who aſſert, that 
man and the happineſs of man were the final cauſes of the 
creation, ſeem to have ideas no better determined of goodneſs, 
than the others of beneficence; for if there be not a certain 
Proportion kept in the exerciſe of it, the ſeeming goodneſs of 
the heart is really the weakneſs of the mind. You ſee at once, 
what numberleſs inſtances might be produced to examplity 
this truth. Let me aſk now the oreateſt flatterers of human 
5 nature, what proportion there is between the excellencies of 
it, and the goodneſs of God, that ſhould determine his infſi- 
nite wiſdom to judge it effential to his goodneſs, when he re- 
ſolved to make man, to make a planet the more for the habi- 
tation of this ideal creature? The habitation is fit for him,'and 
he is fitted to live in it. He could not exiſt: in any other. 
But will it follow, that the planet was made for him, not he 
for the planet? The aſs would be ſcorched in Venus or Mer- 
cury, and be frozen in Jupiter or Saturn. Will it follow, that 
this temperate planet Was made for him , to voy and to eat 
thiſtles in it? 5 1 25 


Bur I hear the divine reply, that man is a h ig 
far ſuperior to the brute creation, and alone more worthy 
than all of them, to be the final cauſe of the world he and 
they inhabit. That he alone has reaſon may be too much to 


Sant ſince ſeveral of the faculties, in the exerciſe of which | 
2 8 
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" confiſts, att exerciſed by other animals, as every man, who 
is not CarTESIAN enough to believe more than Ds Cares 
believed himſelf, muſt allow. But whether the difference of 
that, which is called reaſon in man, arid the intelligence of 
other animals, be in kind or in degree only, one way or other 
certain it is, that his ſuperiority over them is very real and 
very great, according to all our ideas of order. It was this 
_ conſideration, and this partial compariſon of him with the 
creatures of his own ſyſtem, that made the human paſs for the 
firſt of all rational natures, after the divine, among thoſe who 
had no ſuſpicion of any others. Such were the narrow and 
confined ideas which it appears, by ſacred as well as prophane 
philoſophy, that all the antients entertained of the works of 
| God. Modern diſcoveries in aſtronomy have preſented them 
to us in a more noble ſcene. We cannot doubt, that num- 
berleſs worlds and ſyſtems of worlds compoſe this amazing 
whole, the univerſe, and as little I think, that the planets, 
which toll about our ſun, or thoſe which roll about a multi- 
tude of others, are inhabited by living creatures fit to be the 
inhabitants of them. When we have this view before our eyes, 
can we be ſtupid or impertinent and vain enough to imagine, 

that we ſtand alone or foremoſt among rational created 
| beings? We who muſt be conſcious, unleſs we are mad and 
have loſt the uſe of our reaſon, of the imperfection of our rea- 
ſon ? Shall we not be perſuaded rather, that as there is a gra- 
dation of ſenſe and intelligence here from animal beings im- 
perceptible to us for their minuteneſs, without the help of 
microſcopes and even with them, up to man in whom tho 
this be their higheſt ſtage, ſenſe and intelligence ſtop ſhort 
and remain very imperfect; ſo there is a oradation from man, 
through various forms of ſenſe, intelligence and reaſon, up to 
beings who cannot be known by us, becauſe of their diſtance 


from us, and whoſe rank in the intellectual ſyſtem 1 is even 
e FTW Uu 93 above 
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above our conceptions? This ſyſtem 'as well as the corporeal; 


that is the whole phyſical or natural ſyſtem, for ſuch the two 


properly are, muſt haye been alike preſent to the divine mind 


before he made them to exiſt. If we aſſume, therefore, that 
he made this world for the ſake of man, we muſt aſſume 


\ fortiori that he made every other world for the ſake of the 


rational inhabitants he deſigned to place in it. 


Now it ſeems to me to follow from this hypotheſis very 


abſurdly, that one of theſe: ſyſtems was made in mere ſub- 


ſerviency to the other: whereas it is certainly agreeable to 


the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas we are able to frame, of the 


proceedings « of infinite wiſdom, to believe that each of them 
was made in ſome degree of ſubſerviency, and the animal 
ſyſtem perhaps in the greateſt, to the other, and that both 
of them were made on. ſome greater motive and for ſome 


greater purpoſe, whatever theſe were, than either. It might 
be obſerved, as another abſurdity, that according to this hy- 
potheſis the whole univerſe was made for ſome minute parts 
of it, and that the divine architect of nature proceeded in an 
n method, making the whole relatively to theſe, in- 
ſtead of making theſe and all the other parts relatively to the 


whole. But I chuſe rather to paſs it over, and to obſerve 
that the hypotheſis I oppoſe is not only unreaſonable. in ſpe⸗ 


culation, but evidently contradicted - by the phacnomena. 


Nothing in truth can be ſo prepoſterous as the conduct of the 


divine and atheiſt appears to be, whilſt they deplore the 
miſerable Rate of mankind, and the evils that abound in 
a world wich they aſſume was made for che lake of man- 


kind. 


Born of thei reaſon a priori 8 aſſumed moral at 


butes of the N 80 55 call their method of reaſon- 


ing; 


. 


ing; and ſuch it is in a falſe ſenſe. It cannot Be ſuch in a 


true one; ſince their ideas of theſe attributes are very hu- 


man ideas, applied arbitrarily to the divine nature, not founded 
in any knowledge of it that they have really. No matter. 


They have accuſtomed men to this abſurd impoſition, and 
they proceed. Both of them pretend to be led from propoſi- 


tion to propoſition down to their different concluſions. But 
the truth is, that they have their different concluſions from 
the firſt in view. The promiſes, wherein they « concur ſo ami- 


cably, are plainly contrived to eſtabliſh ſuch notions of the 
moral attributes of God as ſhall appear repugnant to what we 


ſee and feel and know, when they are applied to the conſtitu- 


tion of the world and to the ſtate of mankind in it: whereas 


it is from this conſtitution and this ſtate alone, that we can 


acquire any ideas of the divine attributes, or a right to affirm 


any thing about them. When they have done this, a Col. 
11Ns concludes, that there is no God; and a CLanxn, that 


chene is a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 


Tix T us proceed in another method; argue from knowledge 
not from imagination, and advance nothing more than the 


former will juſtify. The former will | wan thy enou og to refute 


abundantly the two allies. 


XIII. 


knowledge, , and purſued with intuitive certainty 


| RG every ſtep of it. This the divine will admit; and 


this the atheiſt is ſo little able to deny, that he has recourſe to 


cavil, as it has been ſaid already, and endeavors vainly to 


um the thread he cannot break. I aſſume, therefore, no- 
thing more Han what is proved, when I aſſert, that the Su- 
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preme Being is infinitely wiſe as well as powerful : and if he 


be infinitely wiſe, I need not ſtand to prove, that he always 


knows and always does that which is fitteſt to be done. To 


chuſe the beſt end, and to proportion the means to it, is the 
very definition i wiſdom. Two things are then evident. 
One, that ſince infinite wiſdom determined to call into exi- 
ſtenee every being that does exiſt, and to conſtitute that uni- 
verſal ſyſtem, which we call the ſyſtem of nature, it was right 


and fit that infinite power ſhould be exerciſed for this pur- 


poſe. The other, that ſince infinite wiſdom not only eſta- 
bliſhed the end but directed the means, the ſyſtem of the 


univerſe muſt be neceſſarily the beſt of all poſſible ſyſtems, 
which it could not be, nor even a conſiſtent ſcheme, unleſs 
the whole was the final cauſe of every part, and no one 


nor more parts the final cauſes of the whole. The univerſe 
is an immenſe aggregate of ſyſtems. | Every one of theſe, if 
we may Jud ge by our own, contains ſeveral ; and every one 
of theſe again, it we may judge by our own, is made up of 


a multitude of different modes of being animated and inani- 
mated, thinking and unthinking, rational and irrational, dif- 
ferent natures deſigned for different purpoſes, but all concurring 
in that of one common ſyſtem, as we diſcern in too many in- 
ſtances not to have reaſon to believe it in all. Juſt ſo it is with 


reſpect to the various ſyſtems, and ſyſtems of ſyſtems, that com- 


pole the univerſe. As diſtant as they are, and as different aswe 


may imagine them to be, they are all tyed together by relati- 


ons and connexions, by gradations and dependencies. The great 
material parts of our ſolar ſyſtem act on one another in more 
Ways than philoſophy has been yet able to diſcover, and that 


of comets is not, Perhaps, the only communication that other 


ſyſtems have with ours. Unthinking matter is diſperſed in 
various forms t throughout the univerſe: and we ſee a grada- 


tion of them in che world we inhabit, from ſtones and other 


inert N 
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inert bodies, up to vegetables and ſuch as Oy in a 
however inanimate, a natural tho not ſpontaneous activity. 
So may we believe moſt reaſonably that various forms of think- 
ing ſubſtance, or the faculties of ſenſe and thought in various 
degrees, are diſperſed likewiſe throughout the univerſe. We 
obſerve a gradation of them here, and we may well perſuade 
ourſelves, that there is a gradation of them through various 


ranks of beings, from the loweſt e in our World to the 
e in ſome other. 


1, pretend. not to n but without W ſo mh 
preſumption I may ſay, that the notions here advanced ſeem 
much more conformable to thoſe of a Supreme Being, and to 
all our ideas of order, than the contrary. They are - probable : 
in ſpeculation, and the appearances of things are favorable to 
them: whilſt the hypotheſis that aſſumes the world, and did 
formerly aſſume the whole univerſe, made for man, and man 
ſolely to be happy, is not founded in reaſon, and is contra- 
dicted by experience. By the conſtitution of the material, and 
by that of the intellectual world, more dependent on the former 
perhaps than we are willing to believe, the human race is 
expoſed to various evils, permanent 5 contingent, phyſical 
and moral. Of this philoſophers have complained j in all ages. 
This they could not reconcile to the goodneſs and juſtice of a 
God, ſuch as they conceived him, nor on their principles: and 
ee ef they cut the knot by denying him, or threw them- 
{elves into an endleſs labyrinth of diſputation by the acknow- 
ledgement of him. But on ſuch principles as are here laid down, 

and in the truth of things molt certainly, there is no ground 
for complaint, and there is abundant cauſe. to give thanks. 
Tho this world, and much more the univerſe, were not made 
for the ſake of man, and tho infinite 8 contrived, and 
infinite power executed che ſtupendous work for ſome he 5 

en 
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end, and ſome greater purpoſe, than the advantage of one 
poor vain mortal creature; yet has not the care of man been 
neglected in it. © In prima illà conſtitutione, fays Sznzca* 
ſpeaking of the world as the work of the gods, © cum uni- 
« yerſa diſponerent, etiam noſtra viderunt, rationemque ho- 
* minis habuerunt: which opinion, fo little conſiſtent with 
the doctrine he teaches elſewhere, is far more reaſonable. We 


labor hard, we complicate various means to arrive at one 


end: and ſeveral ſyſtems of conduct are often employed by 
us to bring about ſome one paultry purpoſe. But God neither 
contrives, nor executes, like man. His means are ſimple, his 


purpoſes various: and the ſame ſyſtem that anſwers the 
greateſt, anſwers the leaſt. Thus regard has been had to man, 


and not to him alone, but to all other e according to 
5 their different natures and ends. 


i wiſdom appears everywhere. - | Every r new difoo- : 
very, and how many and how marvellous have theſe been! 


is a new proof of this wiſdom, as well as of the power of God: 


The power of executing is ſeen in every inſtance, and tho we 
cannot diſcern the wiſdom of contrivance and direction, which 


are more remote from our obſervation in every inſtance, yet 
we ſee them in ſo many that it becomes the higheſt abſurdity 
not to acknowledge them in all. They, who do not acknow- 
ledge them ſo, judge of the proceedings of an all- perfect Being 


(for even the atheiſt diſputes, on this occaſion, for arguments 
ſake, on the ſuppoſition that there is one) as they would not 


judge of thoſe of a prince or miniſter of ſtate, who had ac- 


quired and deſerved, by a long courſe of political conduct, the 
reputation of wiſdom. | Theſe they would not dare to pro- 


nounce unwiſe in any caſe, becauſe they ſaw the meafures 11 im- 


De Benef. i 'R 6. 


 perfeatly, 


ere ap 


perfectly, and becauſe the ends were unknown to them. Vet 
thus they judge with reſpe& to God. *© Why does the rain 
« pour down into the fea, whilſt the ſandy deſerts of Lybia 
cc are parched with drought? Why do wintry ſtorms happen 
« in the ſummer, and irregular ſeaſons deſtroy our harveſts? ” 
Such queſtions as theſe have been often aſked, and all of them 
relatively to man. They have been anſwered in many inſtances | 
by new diſcoveries, - after the deaths of thoſe who aſked them: 
and poſterity has been convinced, tho they did not live to be 
ſo, that when they triumphed in them, they triumphed in 
their ignorance. DxgmocriTus, EeicuRus, STRATO, Al- 
PHONSUS of CasTILE, in ſhort all the makers and menders 
of worlds, ſhewed nothing but their ignorance and their pre- 
ſumption. They attempted to riſe above God, and they are 
JJ TT Ton arm 


T no II think that the moral attributes of the Supreme 
Being are abſorbed, as I expreſſed myſelf before, in his wil- 

dom, that we ſhould conſider them only as different modi- 
fications of this phyſical attribute, whatever ideas we may 
frame on the phaenomena, and that we muſt always talk 
precariouſly and impertinently when we preſume to apply our 
ideas of them to the appearances of things; yet I think it pro- 
per to ſhew the divine and the atheiſt that even the goodneſs 
of God is not hard to defend againſt them both, by every one 
whodenys, as every one may moſt reaſonably, the queſtion they 
beg, and grant in conſequence of their alliance to one another, 


Tun wiſdom is not fo often diſcernible by us, as the 
power of God, nor the goodneſs as the wiſdom. But a mul- 
titude of the phaenomena being conformable to our ideas of 
goodneſs, we may reaſon about it as we did juſt now about 
the divine wiſdom, If our adverſaries ſhew that men are ex- 


poſed 
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poſed to many phyſical and moral evils, we can ſhew much 


more good of both kinds that God has beſtowed on us, or 
put it into our power to procure to ourſelves. The evils we 
complain of are conſtant or occaſional effects of the conſtitu- 


tion of a world that was not made for our ſakes. But the 
means to ſoften ſome to prevent others, and to palliate and 


even to cure thoſe that cannot. be prevented are ſo many in- 
ſtances of the poſitive goodneſs of God, which. ought to be 


brought to account and ſet againſt the evils with greater 


gratitude and more fairly than they are by men who pals them 
{lightly over, whilſt they deſcend. into every particular of the 
other ſort, aggravate the leaſt and declaim mae and 5 


i bann on all. 


Ir would. be caſh to confirm and illuſtrate, what is ad- 


vanced in the phyſical part by numerous and unanſwerable 
proofs, which are to be found in the writings of natural phi- 
loſophers. Theſe men have done more ſervice to true theiſm 
than all the metaphyſical reaſoners a priori: or to ſay ſome- 


thing ſtronger and equally true, they have done it more ſervice 


than divines and atheiſts in confederacy have done it hurt. It is 


impoſſible to read, with attention and without prejudice, what 
the former have writ, and not to be convinced by fact, and by 


reaſon grounded on fact, not on hypotheſis, firſt that we 


ought to conſider the world: we inhabit no otherwiſe. than | 
as a little wheel in our ſolar ſyſtem; nor our ſolar ſyſtem any 


otherwiſe than as a little but larger wheel in the immenſe 


machine of the univerſe; and both the one and the other ne- 


cCeſſary perhaps to the motion of the whole and to the pre- 
ordained revolutions in it: nor without being convinced, ſe- 
condly, that the wiſdom, or, if you had rather ſay ſo, the 


goodneſs of God has provided amply tor the well-being | of 
man in this world, and of the whole animal kind, who are 
085 cts 
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objects of the divine care as well as he, according to their va- 
rious deſtinations. In fine, and to take away every atheiſtical 
ſubterfuge; whether we ſay, that the ſeveral ſpecies of animals 
were the final cauſes of theſe things, which ſeem particularly 
adapted to the uſe of each; or whether we ſay, that the world 
was made ſuch as it is, without any regard to them; the 
proofs of divine wiſdom and goodnefſs will be equally ſtrong : 
for if the world was made for the univerſe only, and without 
any regard to it's future inhabitants, this wiſdom and goodneſs 
were exerciſed as much in fitting theſe inhabitants to live com- 
modiouſly in a world already made, as they could have been 
in making a world on purpoſe for t lem. 


Bor we ate not to think in this manner of the divine po- 
ceedings, nor to imagine that in them one plan ſucceeded 

another. Both were alike preſent to the mind of God. Our 
planet —_ have been, even uninhabited, very fit for al the 

mechanical purpoſes of it in the material ſyſtem. But there 

might be other purpoſes, which the creation of animals was 
neceſſary to anſwer: and ſince they were created, we ought 
to think that they were ſo for ſome purpoſe. It might be 
determined in the divine ideas, that there ſhould be a grada- 
tion of life and intelle& throughout the univerſe. In this caſe, 
it was neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome creatures at our 
pitch of rationality, and others endued with all the degrees of 
life, ſenſe, and intelle&, which we obſerve in the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies from the inſe& up to man. This world might be allotted 
to ſuch kinds and orders of animated beings: and tho it was 
made for the unverſe, not for them, ſome regard might be had 
to them, and to their well-being in the conſtitution of it. 
They were not made to be miſerable. But even man was not 
made to be happier than it was conſiſtent with this part of 
Vol. V. 9 ——— 1 
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the material ſyſtem, and with his own rank 1 in the intelle@tual, 
that he ſhould be. 


XLIV. 
H b truth is, chat when we chte tie the phaeno⸗ 
mena, we cannot fail to diſcern, unleſs we live in a 
miſt of metaphyſics, how repugnant to them it is to affirm, 
that the world was made for the ſake of man alone. Some 
modern divines have been candid enough to give up the point. 
_ Archbiſhop Kine at leaſt, in his Eſſay on the original of 
evil, ſaw ſo plainly that even the natural and real attributes 
or Gad:. even his wiſdom and his power, could not be other- 
wile defended againſt the cavils of atheiſm and of theology, 
that he ſcru led not to declare the opinion to be abſurd, and 
what no one would object, who was not blinded with pride 
and ignorance*, But we diſcern at- the ſame time in the con- 
templation of the phaenomena, that this world is accommo- 
dated in certain reſpects to the utility of the animals it con- 
tains, and that their natures are adapted in many more to the 
nature of the world. Thus the oblique poſition of the earth, 
by the inclination of it's axis to the plane of the ecliptic, makes 
a more equal diſtribution of the ſun's heat throughout the 
year, and in the difterent zones or climates, than there could 
be in any other poſition. Thus again, men and all other ſpe- 
cies of animals are fitted for different climates and different 


elements, wherein they find the nouriſhment and the employ- 
ment proper to their different natures. The animal kind may 


ſeem to be a final cauſe of the firſt. Nun conſtitution of the 


. C. 4 Sec. 2. F 


world 


1 is evidently d he Sr" 1 the laſt. 1 deſcend into no 
more particulars. You will find an abundance of them col- 
lected by Ray, Dana, Ni gUEN TVT, and other writers, 
wherein the power and wildom of God in the whole creation 
are diſplayed: and ſuch proofs are brought that man and 
every ſpecies of the animal kind are fitted, in their very for- 
mation, for their ſtate here, as nothing but the moſt irrational 
obſtinacy can reſiſt. The minuteſt inſtances are deciſive, 
and thoſe which ſeem the moſt: obvious, becauſe the moſt 
common, appear on a cloſer inſpection not leſs 'aſtoniſhing 
than the greateſt phaenomena, and the more remote from 
_ obſervation. The animal eye, for inſtance, is not leſs aſto- 
niſhing in it's various ſituations, motions and particular A 
than the eye of the world the ſun. To theſe writings let me 
refer you. Natural philoſophy, thus applied, leads irreſiſti- 
bly to natural theology, and gives a juſt contempt for the 
figments and hypotheſes of artificial, _ ads contemplate, 
adore, give thanks, and be reſigned. 8 


Marhixks I hear a Kacere and devour 1 l in e midſt 
of ſuch meditations as theſe, cry out, no, the world was 
not made for man, nor man only to 155 happy. The ob- 
« jections urged by atheiſts and divines againſt the wiſdom 
« and goodneſs of the Supreme Being, on theſe arbitrary 
5 vt en deſtroy their own foundations. Mankind is 
<« expoſed, as well as other animals, to many inconveniencies 
« and to various evils, by the conſtitution of the world. The 
world was not, chere er made, for him, nor he only to be 
1 „ But he enjoys numberleſs benefits, by the fitneſs 

<< of his nature to this conſtitution, unaſked, unmerited, freely 
e beſtowed: and tho he returns, like other anale to the duſt, 

<< yet neither he nor they are willing to leave the late where- 
« in N are placed here. The wiſdom and the goodneſs of 
X x 3 « God 
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God are therefore manifeſt. I thank thee, O my Creator! 
de that I am placed in a rank, low in the whole order of 
c being, but the firſt in that animal ſyſtem to which I be- 
<© long: a rank wherein I am made capable of knowing thee, 
< and of diſcovering thy will, the perfection of my own na- 
ture, and the means of my own happineſs. Far be it from 
«© me to repine at my preſent ſtate, ke thoſe who deny 
« thee; or like thoſe who own thee, only to cenfure thy 
e works, and the diſpenſations of thy providence. May T 
« enjoy thankfully the benefits beſtowed on me by thy divine 
„ Hberality. May I fuffer the evils to which I ſtand expoſed, 
„ patiently, nay willingly. None of thy creatures are made 
« to be perfectly happy, like thyfelf; nor did thy goodnefs 
require that they ſhould be ſo. Such of them as are more 
© worthy objects of it than thy human creatures, ſuperior na- 
« tures that inhabit other worlds, may be affected in ſome 


* 


degree or other by phyſical evils, fince theſe are effects of 
« the general laws of matter and motion. They muſt be af- 
< fected too in ſome degree or other by moral evil, ſince mo- 
ral evil is the confequence of error as well as of diſorderly ap- 
« petites and paſſions, and fince error is the conſequence of 
<« imperfe&t underſtanding. Leſs of this evil may prevail 
among them. But all that is finite, the moſt exalted in- 
4 telligences, muſt be liable to ſome errors. Thou O God! 
cc art alone that being who is liable to none, and to whom 


« infallibility and impeccability belong. 
| Due me, parenscelique dominator fen.. 
Quocumque placuit. Nulla parendi mora eſt. 7 th 
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Sul we ſuppoſe now that an atheiſt and a divine break 
in upon the theiſt, and interrupt his pious meditations by 
inſiſting ſtill, like the echoes of Er icbkus, that if there is 
a God he muſt be infinitely good as well as wiſe and power- 
ful, and by aſking then 4 it comes to paſs that there is 
any evil in the world? How it comes to pals that the happi- 
neſs of man is not more complete, and better provided for in 
it? Our theiſt would not be embaraſſed. His anſwer would 
be more ready than their reply. Their firſt abſurdity conſiſts 
in this, that they apply their notions of goodneſs to the divine 
nature; and the ſecond is this that the argument they raiſe on 
theſe notions proves a great deal too much. Enough has 
been faid concerning the firſt, and if the theiſt 1 on 
their notions of divine 2 it is merely ex abundantii. 


== - he will expoſe the ſecond, by obſerving that if goodneſs 


ought to be, as they aſſume, the ſole directing principle in 
this caſe, and if wiſdom ought to contrive and power to exc- 
cute under this direction, the happineſs of man ought to be 
proportionable to the goodneſs of Jod, that is infinite; than 
which no greater abſurdity. can be conceived. But if we aſ- 
ſume, in oppoſition. to theſe confederates, that divine wiſ- 
dom, whereof we have ideas much better determined than 
we have of divine goodneſs, ought to be deemed in this as in 
every other caſe the directing principle of divine conduct, it 
will follow without any abſurdity, nay moft agreeably to the 
reaſon of things, that. the effect may be proportionable to the 
cauſe that is infinite. It implys contradiction to fay that God 
ſhould have made a creature infinitely happy, as happy as him- 
ſelf;] But it implys none to ſay that he made a ſyſtem of crea- 
tion 1 


nitely wiſe and the beſt of all poſſible ſyſtems. | 


AFTER 


a enen, 


* 


ArrER this, our theiſt would be apt to Wake many juſt re- | 


Ke to. the two confederates. He would reproach the 


atheiſt with his ſpirit of cavil and the unfairneſs of his pro- 


ceedings. You pretend, would he fay, that you cannot be- 


lieve a God, becauſe you cannot reconcile many appearances, 


nor the ſtate of mankind i in general, to your notions of good- 
neſs. But on your principles vou would not acknowledge 
bim, if the proofs of his goodneſs were as clear, as uniform 
and as numerous as thoſe of his wiſdom; for even to theſe 
you do not yield. Theſe however are conformable to the 
notions of wiſdom you muſt have, if you have any at all. 
You may cavil about the proofs of his goodneſs, and produce 
inftances that ſeem. repugnant | to it, and that would be ſo 
if your hypotheſis was true. But the proofs of his wiſdom 
have nothing equivocal nor problematical in them upon any 


by potheſis. You can produce no inſtances that even ſeem 


the phaenomena in the oeconomy of the world have been 


made, every new diſcovery has been a new proof of the wil- ö 
dom of God, and it has N N Lobo in the y 1 in- =; 
ſtances brought againſt it. N 


pp 
£ Ox 


Ir is a vain ate to g0 about to covidide men. f 


che goodneſs of God, who are obſtinate enough to reſiſt ſuch 


evident demonſtrations of his wiſdom, or not to ſee that an 
all perfect Being muſt always be determined by the harmonious | 


concurrence of. all his pe ections; ; and not in one inftance by 


his goodneſs, | in 9 by his juſtice, and ſo on. " 
— lay, 


to be repugnant to it. Whilft natural philoſophy was ill cul- 

| tivated, and ill underſtood indeed, men founded their ob- 
f jections to the wiſdom of God in their ignorance. But ſince 3 
the noble ſcience has been improved by experiment and geo- 
metry, ſince greater diſcoveries of the cauſes and effects of 


fay, that he is infinitely wiſe, we mean that he does on every 
occaſion that which is fitteſt to be done, and it would imply 
contradiction to aſſert this, and to deny the other. But how- 
ever the theiſt might go one ſtep further in reproaches to the 
atheiſt, With what face, might he ſay to him, can you object 
to the goodneſs of God, that | men are expoſed : to general evils, 
to tempeſts, to earthquakes, to famine, to peſtilence, as well 
as to particular evils, to pain, to-{ickneſs and to violent death? 
Is God not good, becauſe they are expoſed to evils that reſult 
neceſſarily from the conſtitution of a world, which, if we 
ſhould allow it to have been made for man, was made for the 
univerſe too, and to all of which evils they expoſe themſelves 
voluntarily for no other reaſon than to indulge the ruling paſ- 
ſion of their minds, and to fate their ambition or their avarice 
for inſtance, if theſe were to be ſated? God has given us 
means, as I ſaid above, to avoid, or to palliate, or to cure theſe 
evils in many caſes. But men court them. The evils, that 
may be ſaid to come from God, are, for the moſt part, ſoon __ 
cover. The greateſt of theſe calamities are ſeldom renewed; | 
and few men have been, I ſuppoſe, expoſed” to the plague 
twice, of involved twice in the ruines of an earthquake. But 
ambition, avarice, and other ruling paſſions, are never ſated: 
and the ſame perſons expoſe themſelves anew and continually 
to all the evils that accompany the purfuit of them: The theift 
might conclude this head very properly, by ſaying to the 
atheiſt, theſe evils, which you ſound ſo highly and with ſo ill 
a grace, for the reaſons that have been given, mult be con- 
tingent effects of the conſtitution of the world, or they muſt 
be cauſed by particular ares ea, Take your choice, If 
You lay the toll, you toy nome that 3s incontitent With the 
goodneſs of a Creator and Governor, whilſt you confirm my 
hypotheſis, that this world was made for the. univerſe, not for 
M e eee 
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Arr RR this, our theiſt would be apt to make many juſt re- 
proaches to. the two confederates. He would reproach the 
atheiſt with his ſpirit of cavil and the unfairneſs of his Pro- 
ceedings. You pretend, would he fay, that you cannot be- 
lieve a God, becauſe you cannot reconcile many appearances, 
nor the Rate of mankind in general, to your notions of good- 
neſs. But on your principles you would not acknowledge 
him, if the proofs of his goodneſs were as clear, as uniform 
and as numerous as thoſe of his wiſdom; for even to theſe 
you do not yield. Theſe however are conformable to the 
notions of wiſdom you muſt have, if you have any at all. 
You may cavil about the proofs of his goodneſs, and produce 
inftances that ſeem. repugnant to it, and that would be ſo 
if your hypotheſis was true. But the proofs of his wiſdom 
have nothing equivocal nor problematical in them u pon any 
hypotheſis. You can produce no inftances that even ſeem 
to be repugnant to it. Whilſt natural philoſophy was ill cul- 
tivated, and ill underſtood indeed, men founded their ob-- 
ä jections to the wiſdom of God in their ignorance. But ſince 
the noble ſcience has been improved by experiment and geo- 
metry, ſince greater diſcoveries of the cauſes and effects of 
the phaenomena in the oeconomy of the world have been 
made, every new diſcovery has been a new proof of the wil- 
dom of God, and it has ſhined confpicuous i in the 4 in- | 
Rances brought againſt 8 


* F EC 


Ir is a vain undertaking to go APs to convince men of 
the goodneſs of God, who are obſtinate enough to reſiſt ſuch 
r ne ee of his wiſdom, or not to ſee that an = 
all- perfect Being muſt always be determined by the harmonious 
concurrence of all his perfections; and not in one inſtance by 
his — in another by his Juſtice, and ſo on. N 
| | lay, | 


N 
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fay, that he is infinitely wiſe, we mean that he does on every 
occaſion that which is fitteſt to be done, and it would imply 
contradiction to aſſert this, and to deny the other. But how- 
ever the theiſt might go one ſtep further in reproaches to the 
atheiſt, With what face, might he ſay to him, can you object 
to the goodneſs of God, that men are expoſed to general evils, 
to tempeſts, to earthquakes, to famine, to peſtilence, as well 
as to particular evils, to pain, to · ſickneſs and to violent death? 
Is God not good, becauſe they are expoſed to evils that reſult 
neceſſarily from the conſtitution of a world, which, if we 
ſhould allow it to have been made for man, was made for the 
univerſe too, and to all of which evils they expoſe themſelves 
voluntarily for no other reaſon than to indulge the ruling paſ- 
ſion of their minds, and to fate their ambition or their avarice 
for inſtance, if theſe were to be ſated? God has given us 
means, as I faid above, to avoid, or to palliate, or to cure theſe 
evils in many caſes. But men court them. The evils, that 
may be ſaid to come from God, are, for the moſt part, ſoon 
over. The greateſt of theſe calamities are ſeldom renewed? 
and few men have been, I ſuppoſe, expoſed” to the plague 
twice, or involved twice in the ruines of an earthquake. But 
ambition, avarice, and other ruling paſſions, are never ſated: 
and the ſame perſons em ary 2p anew and continually 
to all the evils that accompany the purfuit of them; The theift 
might conclude this ' head EY properly, by ſaying to the 
atheiſt, theſe evils, which you ſound ſo highly and with ſo ill 
a grace, for the reaſons that have been given, mult be con- 
tingent effects of the conſtitution of the world, or they muſt 
be cauſed by particular directions. Take your choice, If 
you lay the ttt, your By noting that 1s lnconfiltent with the | 
goodneſs of a Creator and Governor, whilſt you confirm my 
hypotheſis, that this world was made for the univerſe, not for 
3 e ö A 
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man, If you ſay the laſt, you contradict yourſelf: you own 
that there is a God, and you acknowledge his providence, 


Tux fame theiſt might preſs his two adverſaries, the atheiſt 
and the divine both, in this manner {till further, IF you fay, 
that God has not created the beſt of all poſſible ſyſtems in 
creating the univerſe, you deny that infinite wiſdam which 
you, the divine, aſſert, and the proofs of which you as well as 
have challenged the atheiſt to controyert. If you fay, that 
he has, you muſt either ceaſe your complaints, or you mult 
| continue to complain on one of theſe two principles, that the 
Creator ought to have eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem that was not the 
beſt relatively to the whole of his deſign, that is to the uni- 
verſe, but the beſt relatively to man; or elſe that he ought 
to have created no ſuch being as man. Thus you are driven 
from abſurdity to abſurdity ; tor thus you do ſomething more 
abſurd, if poſhble, than a direct Jenial of the wiſdom of God 
would be. One of you admits, and the other cannot contro- 
vert this wiſdom: and then you both aſſert, that he ſhould 
not have acted conformably to it. His goodneſs ſhould have 
controuled his wiſdom. He ſhould have changed the order 
of the univeſre, or he ſhould have broket he chain of intellec- 
tual beings. Such an aſſumed conduct may be conformable to 
your ideas of goodneſs. - But the ideas of God, if we may 
aſcribe ideas to him, no. more than his ways, are not thoſe of 
man: and beſides ſuch a conduct as this, even in human af- 
fairs, can anſwer no ideas but thoſe of weakneſs, frailty, pre- 
poſſeſſion and partiality. Theſe, therefore, you would aſcribe 
to the all- perfect Being. Such is your impiety. One of you, 
that he may have a pretence to doubt of God's exiſtence. The 
other, that he may have a pretence to be dogmatical about the 
deſigns of God, and the future diſpenſations of his providence. 


XLV. 


MT: may by bid that hs theilt argues de in 
defence of the divine attributes, like the atheiſt and di- 
vine who attack them. Now that he argues in ſome ſort hy- 
Ppothetically, I agree. But that he argues in any ſort like 
them, I deny. An hypotheſis, which the phaenomena con- 
tradict, or which is inconſiſtent even with one of them, is not 
admiſſible. . An hypotheſis which they all concur to eſtabliſh, 
is ſcarce an hypotheſis. The goodneſs. of God required that 
this world ſhould be made for the ſake of man, and he only 
to be happy, is an hypotheſis of the firſt kind. That the 
goodneſs. of God did not require this, and that his wiſdom 
required ſomething elſe, ſince it appears in his works that 
ſomething elſe has been done, and ſince his works which 


muſt be always conformable. to his attributes can alone 


enable us to judge concerning theſe, this, I fay, 1s ſcarce. an 
hypotheſis. It is founded in fact, and is. agreeable to our 


5 cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas. 'T he atheiſt and the divine 


argue, from what they do not know, againſt what they do 
know; and in order to make the impoſition paſs, they trifle 
groſſy between two methods of reaſoning. One proves a 
poſteriori that there is a firſt intelligent cauſe: of all things, 
The other ſuppoſes it. After this, they attempt to prove à 
priori that there is aneceſſary connection between the wiſdom 
and power of this being, and his goodneſs and juſtice, which 
are they ſay, in him, the very | fame that they are in our ideas. 
Alfter this, they return again to the former method, and at- 
tempt to prove à poſteriori that he is neither good nor juſt. 
The theiſt employs no ſuch. artifice. He reaſons uniformly, 
from the works of God, to his exiſtence and his attributes : 
GY Be a and 
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and reaſoning in this manner he raiſes no objection to either, 
and is able to defend both. 


1 have ſpoke often of the 6 off: wan, as che cauſe of 
many errors in philoſophy, and eſpecially in the firſt philoſo- 
phy. It has no doubt a ſhare in determining the atheiſt to 
the opinions that have been mentioned. But the atheiſt has 

another motive. His great aim is to free his mind from the 

belief that there is any Supreme Being. He ſtruggles hard 
againſt demonſtration, and catches at every hypotheſis that may 
give him a pretence to doubt. Such a pretence he finds in 
that which aſſumes notions of the moral attributes of God, and 
of his deſigns in favor of man, and then oppoſes the phaeno- 
mena to theſe notions. He has, on this occaſion, the very 
ſingular advantage we have obſerved, that many of is ad- 
verſaries agree with him in the premiſes, help him to eſtabliſh | 
them, and defend the cauſe of theiſm very ill againſt his 
concluſions afterwards, Divines, who do in effect no leſs 
than betray this cauſe to him, have likewiſe their private 


motive. They are unwilling to lower, on any account, their 


notions of human worth and importance, or of the defigns 
of God in favor of man; and for that reaſon, ſince theſe 
notions cannot be maintained on the appearances of things 
that are, they have endeavored, in all ages, and in all reli- 
gions, to maintain them on the ſuppoſition of things' that 
may be: and the whole force of human imagination has been 
employed to ſoothe human pride. Much of what the pagans 
advanced hypothetically to keep up theſe notions, in oppoſi- 
tion to univerſal] experience, is indeed no longer hypothetical; 
| fince it has been admitted into chriſtianity. It is not hypo- 
thetical, I mean, when it is conſidered as a matter of revela- 
tion; for it is as hypothetical as ever, when it is conſidered 
as an * of reaſon. Let us it leave then Oe to reve- 


— 


lation, which is ſufßeient, or ROTOR can hy fo, to ſupport i it. 
Let us not employ our reaſon about things which ſhe muſt 


either diſown, or proſtitute herſelf to maintain. Let us not 


employ her to multiply, or to improve hypotheſes. Let us 
employ her in a manner to want none: and that we ſhall do 


effectually, if we keep her within thoſe bounds which God 
has preſcribed, by revealing in his works ſo much and no more 


of natural theology, and of natural religion, as he thought it 
RT for us to know, 


| Tarsz precautions are the more fit to bs taken, becauſe 
tho our religion forbids pride, and teaches humility, yet the 
whole ſyſtem of it tends to inſpire the former into all thoſe 
who are not able to diſcern the conſiſtency of particular pre- 


cepts and of the ſyſtem, which I preſume that very few are. 


According to this ſyſtem, man was not only made in the 
image of God, but the world and he were ſo made that his 
happineſs e to be the final cauſe of the whole. He fell, 
indeed, from this ſtate; but God, who ſuffered him to fall, 
rather than to reſtrain him in the exerciſe of his free will, de- 
termined inſtantly to. raiſe him again, by the ſacrifice of his 
own Son: whilſt he abandoned myriads of fallen angels to the 
fatal conſequences of their revolt, without any hopes of re- 


demption. Is it poſſible to conceive higher notions of a 


created being, than theſe revealed truths muſt inſpire? Pl Aro 


aſſerted, on his exalted. notions, of the Supreme Being, that 


: immortality was communicated by a ſort of phyſical neceſſity 
to every creature that this Being himſelf created. Chriſtian 
philoſophers might be led more eaſily from the exalted notions 

of human nature, which theſe revealed truths inſpire, to 


imagine that happineſs was to be communicated by a ſort of 
moral neceſſity to ſuch a creature as man. Allow me one in- 
ſtance more. The Iſraelites were one of the leaſt, and leaſt 
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worthy nations of the earth. Yet, God choſe them, according 
to the ſame ſyſtem, by a Wonder fr predilection for his favo- 
rite people, preferred them to all the people of the earth, and 
aſſigned them a country flowing with milk and honey. May 
not chriſtian philoſophers have been led, by this example, to 
believe that God preferred mankind to all other intellectual 
creatures, and made a particular world for them, as he aſ- 
ſigned a particular country to the Iſraelites? The facts, tho re- 
ceived in theology, are not, indeed, applicable to philoſophy. 
But when the mind is once Aae by them, and an habit 
contracted of reaſoning from them, any thing, that appears 
analogous to them, will be the more eaſily admitted. 


| x vl. 


T* H E td between atheiſts and divines appears 
to have been carried very far, by what has been ſaid 
already, I have choſe in the 8 9 that have been made 
to N for the phyſical and moral evil that is in the world, 
and to defend the attributes of God, to go up to the ſource 87 
all the falſe reaſoning about them, rather than to inſiſt on the 
topics that are commonly employed: and I hope, that the 
method J have taken is not the worſe for being ſhorter, plainer, 

and leſs metaphyſical. T muſt confeſs that I do not ſee, how 
the cauſe of God can be effeQually pleaded on this head any 

other way. But there is another head, on which it muſt be 
pleaded likewiſe; for the antitheiſtical confederacy does not 
end here. Leſt the bare exiſtence of evil ſhould not afford 

the atheiſt color enough to deny the being of God, nor the 
divine a ſufficient foundation whereon to erect, by the Neft | 
ing authority of reaſon, that ſyſtem of Achter world, which 
is and W has been, of great advantage to him in this, „they 


Proceed | 
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proceed to conſider theſe evils in the diſtribution of them. 
The ſuppoſed injuſtice of this diſtribution has been ever in their 
mouths a ſubject of accuſation, not to ſay of invective, againſt 
the providence of God: and they have been heard with par- 
tiality of two kinds, that of love, and that of averſion, in their 
favor. The good that happens to themſelves, and to thoſe 
with whom they are intimately connected by ſentiment, by in- 

tereſt, and often by both, is an object of one partiality among 
men. The evil, that bappens to theſe, is an object of the 

other. The order i is reverſed, when perſons we diſapprove, 
or who ſtand in oppoſition to our ſentiments or intereſts; are 
concerned. We hate the good, and we love the evil that 
happens to them. Great advantage has been taken of theſe 
natural diſpoſitions to attack ſucceſsfully the divine providence 
in human opinion. But here, indeed, the alliance between 
the atheiſt and the divine beets off. The former concludes 
directly, that there is no God. The latter, after all he has 
done to favor this opinion indirectly, maintains ſtill that there 
is one. How well the premiſes common to both, and their 


oppoſite concluſions are founded, let us examine. I fear, that 


the atheift will appear, to that reaſon to which they | both ap- 
: Peal, more conſiſtent in his abſurdity than the divine. EL 


Þ think I lake: ſaid; that tial theology betrays hs 
eaſe. of God, how ſincerely and how piouſſy ſoever ſome of 
the profeſſors of it may direct their intentions: and, if T have 

ſaid ſo, I ſhall not recall my words. If theſe men had left 

the atheiſts to aſſert alone, both vainly and fooliſhly, that di- 
vine goodneſs required the world ſhould be made for the ſake 
of man, and that God could have no other motive to create 
him, except that of communicating happineſs -to him, me 
might have ' defended this goodneſs ſufficiently, as I hope it 

has been ſhewn, * che divine Juſtice too, as 1 hope, it will 
3 WO 
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be ſhewn. T hey would have had no after-game to play, nor 


any contradictions to reconcile. The ſtoics would not have 
been obliged to deny. that to. be evil, which they and every 
one elſe felt to be evil; nor the chriſtians to reſt; their defence 
on this propoſition, that the firſt deſigns. of God were diſap- 
pointed by the fall of man, which ge! be conceived by 
reaſon, and which the atheiſt will not admit. on the authority 
of revelation, or rather of a moral, philoſophical, aegyptian al- 
legory. But when they reaſoned on the ſame principles, as the 
atheiſt reaſoned, down to his concluſion excluſively, they left 


themſelves no pretence for not concurring in the ſame conclu- 
ſion but that of an hypotheſis, and of an hypotheſis which 
cannot, if it is admitted, effectually diſcharge the goodneſs, 
nor juſtice of God at the tribunal of reaſon. Thus it ſeems 


plain to me, that they betray the cauſe of God; for they un- 


dermine it: and if the hypotheſis fails, that truth which was 


raiſed on demonſtration fails with it, or totters on ſo | gen 5 


rious a ſupport. 


' To fuch a rlque at leaſt Joes artificial theology, as it is em- 


0 in this caſe, expoſe the firſt principle of all religion: and 


we may apply to the ſchools that teach it, what AzisTo of Chios 


ſaid of ſome ſchools of philoſophy. As caution was to be uſed 
leſt men ſhould go debauched out of the ſchool of Azisrieevs, | 
or moroſe out of that of Z ENo, ſocaution ſhould be uſed leſt men 


go infidels out of the ſchools of chriſtianity. A few reflections 
will ſhew that the riſque, I mention, is not imaginary but very 


real. No doctrines were ever inculcated more ſtrongly on the 
mind of men, nor enforced by more authority, than thoſe of 
a future ſtate. The inſtitutors of religions, and the prieſts 


of theſe religions, were careful to eſtabliſh and to maintain 
them in belief. They excited devotion, multiplied obſer- 
vances, and encreaſed offerings, By them, the religious ſo- 


ciety 


ciety has governed principally. in all oo” y "hh if the 1 
of Aegypt undertook to conduct men in tlie way of the gods, 
in the difficult road, in the ineffable paths, and through the 
brazen gates that lead to the manſions of the bleſſed, we may 
quote prieſts in the pale of chriſtianity, at this time, who un- 
dertake to ſave men from hell, to deliver them from purga- 
tory, and to conduct them to heaven throu gh the gates where- 
of St. PETER has the keys, as well as others who make ſome 
of the fame pretenſions, and who ſcruple not to declare, that 
if this doctrine be taken away, all difference between good and 
bad is taken away, and there is no ſuch thing as religion left. 
To this authority we muſt add that of legiſſators and magi- 
ſtrates, who have for political purpoſes authoriſed the ſame 
doctrines, ſolemniſed them by religious inſtitutions, like thoſe 
of the Eleuſinian myſteries, confirmed them by laws, and ſet 
education, the great nurſe of theological opinions, on their 
fide. Theſe are great advantages, and yet we do not find 
that this doctrine ever had an effect ſuitable to them, or to the 
importance of it. Remote conſiderations, tho they are be- 
lieved, have not indeed the ſame influence that immediate ob- 
jects have, But they have an influence proportionable to the 
belief of them: and they muſt have this influence, eſpecially | 
in a caſe like this, where the puniſhments held out, are un- 
avoidable, and no man can hope, as every man does i in all 
other calcs, to pe them. 


1 not 155 that to Hilieve a FIR thine is. to baliede' a 
N vulgar error: but this I fay, it cannot be demonſtrated by rea- 
ſon; it is not in the nature of it capable of demonſtration, and 
no one ever returned that irremeable way to give us an aſſu- 
rance of the fact. It was, therefore, W an hypotheſis, 


= » Euſcb. Pracp Evan, I; 9. C. 10. | 


and 
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and it may, therefore, be a vulgar error. It was taken upon 
- truſt by the people who firſt adopted it, and made prevalent 
by art and induſtry among the vulgar who never examine, till 
it came to be doubted, diſputed and denied by ſuch as did 
examine. It was made, like many other opinions that had 
no better foundations, ſubſervient to philoſophical ſyſtems, 
and political inſtitutions, It was advanced in anſwer to the 
great atheiſtical argument, drawn from the proſperity of 
wicked men. It was applied to enforce human laws, by. di- 
vine and temporary rewards and puniſhments, by the fear of 
others more grievous, and more laſting, to procure, greater 
| authority to governors and more ſubmiſſion from the governed. 
It was communicated from Aegypt, the mother of good. po- 
licy as well as of ſuperſtition, to Greece. The luxuriant ima- 
ginations of that ene improved it, and the Mythologia de 
inferis became a favorite theme of their poets, of Ore HEUS, of 
Houzk, and ſo downwards even to their dramatic writers. 
There ſeems likewiſe to have been a cuſtom then, not very 
unlike to that which prevailed about two centuries ago in the 
chriſtian church generally, and much later, I believe, in Spain, 
the cuſtom I mean of acting myſteries. Such theſe repreſen- 
tations were called by the heathens, and the ſame kind of re- 


1 ligious topperies retained the ſame name among chriſtians, 


Bur that which gare the greateſt credit to this 7 
and ſp red it moſt, was the authority of HouER and PINT 
The NS Was gravely quoted by philoſophers, as a phileſo- 
pher, an hiſtorian and a divine, and all as properly, no doubt, 
as the latter. The Romans took this doctrine and theſe my- 
ſteries from the Greeks : and the Greeks carried them back, 

when they conquered Aſia and Aegypt, to countries from 5 
whence they had received them. HouzR and PrAro were 
in the zenith of their glory at the time of ALExXanDER's expe- 


dition, 
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n and they continued to be ſo in tlie reigns of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. Whether the Jews, who began about or a little be- 
fore this time to have ſchools, and to engraft from foreign 
ſtocks on their on law, might not have taken the firſt hints of 
a future ſtate from ſome of their neighbours, I know not. But 
it is moſt probable that this doctrine was not known, or at 
leaſt not taught amongſt them, till the diſputes in their ſchools 
gave a riſe to the ſets of ſaducees and phariſees in their 
church. The moſt conſiderable perſons, the richeſt ſays Jo- 
SEPHUS, adhered to the ſaducees, who adhered fo ſtrictly to 
the law 'of Moss that they could not admit a doctrine where- 
of there appeared no traces in it, and, therefore, denied the 
reſurrection. The phariſees or the ſe paratiſts, on the other 
hand, were ready to admit things Ho | in doctrine, and 
ſuperſtitious i in practice; to reconcile them, if they could, to 
the written, or to juſtify them by an oral law; for no expe- 
dient ſerves the purpoſe of innovators better than that of a blind 
tradition. All this was proper to ſtrike the multitude: and 


the multitude followed the phariſees. Thus the doctrine of 


a future ſtate, and even of a tranſmigration of ſouls, ſlided 


into the ſyſtem of judaiſm before the coming of CuzsT: 


and yet they who adopted this doctrine then had no better 


authority for it than that of aegyptian priefts, n 85 i 
a ang n and Platonic hypotheſes. 


Ts zun it is that the immortality of the Get! and "RO 
rewards and' puniſhments, ſome parts of what phil oſophers 
and poets had imagined, were ſanctified by revelation ſoon 
afterwards. Thus ſanctified, they deſerve our reſpect, and 

challenge the implicite belief of every chriſtian. Thus, and 
thus alone they are maintained in opinion, and not by the 

futile reaſonings of divines with which we have to do here. 

Theſe are called demonſtrations by the men who make them, 
Vol. V. 5 — 3 „ eee and 
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and who triumph in thetn as if they were ſufficient of theme 
ſelves and muſt conyince by their own evidence. But the 
truth is, they would have little effect on the minds of men, if 
they did not paſs for ſuperabundant proofs of what is made 
certain by revelation, and if the reſpect that men pay to reve- 
lation did not ſcreen theſe reaſoners from being attacked ſo 
directly, and in ſo many ways as they would be otherwiſe, and 
as they deſerve to be, for preſuming to reſt all religion both 


natural and revealed on their metaphyſical refinements, and 
their abſtract reaſonings A priori, 


Tux moſt zealous aſſerters of a e Being, * 
warmeſt defenders of his providence, and they who were the 
| moſt perſuaded of the neceſſity of a religion to preſerve mo- 
rality, and the good order of civil government, were far from 
this preſumption. Some of them rather hoped than believed 
5 the immortality of the foul; and if they admitted a future 
ſtate, they laughed at the old women's tales, the aniles fabulae 
bol an hell and the furies. They either rejected the doctrine, 
or they admitted it by halves. It was not only problematical oy 
in the opinions of theiſtical philoſophers, but it ſeems, in ſe- 
veral inſtances, to have had little hold on vulgar opinion; not- 
withſtanding the means that had been uſed to inculcate it. One 
inſtance, and a remarkable one it is, ſhall be given. TuuLy* 
in a public pleading, wherein we may affure ourſelves that 
he was' careful to let nothing fall, that might be an occaſion. 
of ſcandal by contradicting and ridiculing the religious eſta- 
bliſhed opinions, ſpeaking of Orriaxicus, who had been 
condemned only to baniſhment, and, after ſaying that he 
| ſhould have killed himſelf, adds--* nam nunc quidem” (Or- 
 PIANTCUS was then dead in his exile) « quid tandem illi mali 
mots attulit? Niſi forte ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur ut 


* Orat. pro A. Cluen. 
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65 ee illum apud inferos impiorum ſupplicia per- 
“ ferre . . . actum eſſe praecipitem in ſceleratorum ſedem 
dc atque regionem. Quae fi falſa ſint, id quod omnes intel- 
« ligunt, quid ei tandem mors eripuit practer ſenſum do- 


0 « lors?” 


Tus uſe I ſed of this dedudion i is to ſhew ahi the 905. 
trine of future rewards and puniſhments, having been preca- 
riouſly eſtabliſhed, and neither generally nor entirely believed, 
by thoſe who believed the exiſtence of God on better founda- 
tions, there is a real danger to this firſt principle of all reli- 
gion ariſing from the hypotheſis againſt which I contend. 
Reaſon, experience and ſelf- conſciouſneſs, prove to me that a 
man may be thoroughly convinced, that * is 4 Su c 
and ſelf- exiſtent Being, of infinite o wer and wiſdom; with- 
out ſubſcribing to ſuch notions of his moral attributes as di- 
vines would impoſe, or believing them any more capable 
than himſelf, of determining what theſe attributes required 5 
that God ſhould: do. But I can eaſily conceive, at the ſame 
1 that by eloquent diſcourſes on the di 1 of human 
nature, and the miſery of human kind, hy the cajole 
appeal to his paſſions and to his nes, f thi 
med to Wer chat the miſe y of 20 manki 


1 bs many times the lat * che innocent, and the inno- 
cent that of the criminal from whence. he, ma 
that God is an unjuſt 1 cruel Being, and deals unr 
1 «lily with his creatures u aleſs he has given, them immortal 
ſouls, and there be another world wherein he makes proper 
amends to the good, at leaſt for what they have ſuffereg in 
this. The man is brought to the very brink of e e 


* Relig. of Nat. delineated pag. 205. ha, ſows" 
Det Hle 
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He cannot believe a God unjuſt, cruel, unreaſonable; but de 
may find it as difficult to believe a God who acts. againſt his 
attributes, and the perfections of his nature, in one ſyſtem, 
only to have a reaſon the more for acting agreeably to them 
in another. In a word, he may be led by theology, if he does 
not ſtart back and revert to his former ways of thinking, from 
theiſm into atheiſm. DEs CAR TES and his followers have been 
juſtly cenſured for reſting the truth of God's exiſtence on 
their favorite proof, drawn from the idea which they aſſume 
that the mind can frame of an all- perfect Being, and neglect- 
ing or even rejecting every other. Divines are juſtly lia ble 
to the ſame cenſure; for tho they admit all the proofs that 
eſtabliſh this great truth, Heft 8 reſt the validity of them 
ultimately on the hypotheſis here mentioned, and expoſe ſuch 
as cannot take this hypotheſis for a demonſtration, to the 
danger of miſtaking the demonſtrations for hypotheſes. © 


a ; ; : LY + 6 8 
IVI. ene art 


Els * great as it is, appears to ab a he 
as CLARER, or is repreſented by him to be none at all. 
He who does not believe the moral attributes of the Supreme 
Being, to be juſt ſuch as the doctor conceives them, and as 
eſſential to the divine nature as the natural attributes, has 
the doctor's conſent to believe no God at all. This is the an- 
gular ſtone of artificial theology. Grant to the divine that 
theſe attributes and the eternal reaſon of things are ſuch as he 
conceives them to be, and he will raiſe whatever ſchemes he 
pleaſes of divine oeconomy. He will ſhew you what God was, 
and i is obliged to do as creator and goretiior of the world”, and 


1 Dan. 1330 16; 


what 


and inequalities of it right, and to — the Whole deſign 
appear at it's conſummation, what it does not appear at pre- 
ſent, a deſign worthy of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs. 
Refuſe to grant what he aſſumes, and he proves nothing with 
all his pomp of argument, and airs of demonſtration. This 


prophane application and impudent abuſe of reaſon is grown 


ſo common, that they who are guilty of it do not perceiye it 


to be what it is; and that every little ſmatterer in artificial 
theology, who clambers up into a pulpit, talks of the nature, 


attributes and providence of the ſupreme, ineffable, incom- 


prehenſible Being, with ſuch aſſurance as would be unpar- 


Gounble: erg eg, in angels and wehangeh themſelves. 35 
NIA N. To 34 bs 6 515 iT" 7 


How ſhould it | adels?+ How ſhould Gnite gies infinite? 


5 God s manner of knowing is ours no more than his manner 
of being. At leaſt, I think, that one of theſe propoſitions 


may be reduced, as wat as the other, to abſurdity. -But if 


his manner of knowing could be ſuppoſed, without abſurdity, 


the ſame, would it not be ſtill abſurd to ſuppoſe the objects 


of omniſcience- as confined, as the objects of human ſcien 
And yet they muſt be ſo, 46 the eternal reaſon. of things, I 
which the divine willow conducts them all, be juſt the {ame 
as it appears to be to the underſtanding of every rational being, 


and 1 God appeals to man himſelf for his conduct towards 
man. When God communicates. any knowledge to any of 
his cot; it is ſuch as he thinks neceſſary for them, and 


what he muſt do to e his Giſt . to ww ah diſordery 


* ns - > * 
— 2 


it is, therefore, communicated in a manner proportionable to 
their conceptions. Thus he has communicated to mankind 
in his works ſome knowledge of himſelf, more of the world 
they inhabit, and ſtill more of their ſtate, their. duty, and 
their intereſt in it. What he has not given them the means 
of knowing, according to their 1 manner of knowing, they are 


ignorant 
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ignorant of: and, therefore, tho the particular reaſons and 
final cauſes of ſome few things relatively to themſelves, and to 
their ſyſtem, are known to them, yet even theſe are in many 
more inſtances unknown, and the reaſons relatively to God, 
for conſtituting theſe and all other things as they are conſti- 
tuted, can be known to God alone, who ſees them intuitively 
in himſelf, who is himſelf the eternal reaſon. They cannot 
be objects of human underſtanding; for they are not conceiv- 
able by human ideas: and it is impoſſible to hear men with 
patience, when they endeavour to palm upon us, moſt im- 
pertinently, their notions of glory and honor for inſtance, and 
to make them paſs for the motives that determine Gd. 


Wu receive ideas from ſenſation and reflection, and we 
frame others by the ſeveral operations of our minds about 

| theſe. Our minds have no other objects when they exerciſe 
the power of thinking, whatever that be. Theſe ideas do not 
go far into the extent of being, nor our Power of thinking, by 
_ conſequence: and even in this extent our moſt ſimple ideas 
are ſometimes fallacious, our moſt complex always unſteady, 
and many of them imperfect and inadequate, confuſed and 
obſcure. There is ſomewhat more. Our knowledge does 
not extend even to all our ideas. Let me borrow two examples 
from Mr. Locx Rg. We have the ideas of a ſquare, a circle, 
C and equality, and yet ſhall never be able, perhaps, to find 
<a circle equal to a ſquare, and to know certainly that it is 
« ſo. We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but poſ- 
ce ſibly ſhall never be able to know whether any mere material 
being thinks or no.“ In like manner, and far more ſtrongly, 
it may be faid that ſuppoſing us to have ideas of divine wil- 
dom, goodneſs and juſtice, there will be various phaenomena 
ſtill, whereof we may have very clear and diſtin& ideas, and 
wherein we ſhall be never able to diſcover how wiſdom * 
| cides 
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cides with dbb or juſtice, nor be able to aka the appli- 
cation of the phaenomena to the attributes. Thus tlie caſe 


would ſtand, ſuppoſing our ideas of theſe attributes in God as 


adequate as our ideas of a ſquare, a circle, equality, matter, 
and thought. But it grows much ſtronger, when we conſi- 
der how inadequate our ideas of theſe attributes muſt neceſſa- 


rily be, not only on account of the infinite diſtance between 


the divine and human nature, but on account of the num- 


berleſs and to us unknown relations, reſpectively to all which 


the divine providence acts: which, if we did know them, we 
ſhould be unable to compare, and in which, therefore, the 


harmony of divine perfections would not be diſcernible by us. 


Upon the whole matter, we may conclude, ſafely from error, 
and 1 in direct oppoſition to CLARE R, that goodneſs and juſtice 


in God cannot be conceived, without manifeſt preſumption 
and impiewy, to be © the fame as in the ideas we frame of 
we conſider them in men, or when 
c e nd Mr al abſtractly in themſelves ;- but that in 
© the ſupreme Governor of the world they are ſomething 
© tranſcendent, and of which we cannot make any true : judg- 


ce theſe pe perfections, When 


cc ment, nor argue with n een about them. iT 


Pens x chink, and if I wanted any authority to ES me : 
1 could find it in Dr. BaRROw, and in St. Paul, whom Jl 
> rather as a theologian, than an inſpired apoſtle, fince 


we os this whole matter on principles of reaſon and not 
of revelation, The former begins his ſermon, on a text taken 


from the e piſtle of the latter totheRomans*, how unſearchable 
are his ang and his ways paſt finding out? By obſerv- 


ing that when God rejected the greateſt part of his antient 


c., v. 33. 


people, for their refuſal to embrace the e gol, and, took h 


„ gentiles 
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gentiles into his favor : ; the advocates of judaiſm argued 
againſt this proceeding from their ideas of wiſdom, as well as 
of Juſtice, and the other moral attributes. This proceed- 
« ing, they ſaid, argued his former affection to them to have 
© been miſplaced. It impleaded his antient covenant, and 
« law, of imperfection. It ſupplanted his own deſigns. It 
Ly ene all that he had been doing for many ages. 
St. Paul anſwered the advocates of judaiſm by other argu- 
ments taken from “ ideas of general equity, of the nature of 
« God, of his attributes, of his relations to men, &c. But 
6 after he had fteered his diſcourſe through all theſe rocks,” 
which, I preſume, would have been ſuch for CLaxs, if they 
were ſuch for St. Paur, © he thought it ſafe to caſt anchor, 
«© that is to wind up the conteſt in this modeſt intimation, 
e that, whatever he could ſay, might not perhaps exhauſt the 
40 difficulty, nor void all ſeruple; and that, therefore, in this, 
© and in all ſuch caſes, for entire ſatisfaction we ſhould have 
* recourſe to the incomprehenſible wiſdom of God, who fre- 
6 queed y 1n the courſe of his providence ottieveth: things in 
«© methods tranſcending our ability to diſcover or trace.” St. 
Peau did not pretend that his manner of accounting, for re- 
jecting the Jews and calling in the gentiles, was infallible de- 
monſtration, certain and neceſſary, even as certain as the attri- 
butes of God. Much leſs did he affirm, that if his arguments, 
concerning the diſpenſations of providence, were not a demon- 
ſtration, there was no demonſtration of the being of God: and 
yet, ſurely, beſides the difference between the apoſtle of the gen- 
tiles, and the miniſter of St. James's, it could not be harder 
to prove, that the rejection of the Jews, and the vocation of the 
gentiles were conſiſtent with the goodneſs and juſtice of God, 
chan to prove that a future ſtate of rewards and pnniſhments 7 
18 neceſſary to juſtify his attributes, and to render his ae 
ſations 1 in this world conſiſtent with them. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Ban RROW W el to ei "ITY Walli why we 
cannot clearly diſcern the entire congruity of providential diſ- 
penſations to the divine attributes, as he expreſſes himſelf in 
another place. He could not cut the knot at once, nor bring 
the ſame charge as we have done directly againſt the pre- 
ſumption of men of his own order. He was a divine, he was 
a preacher, he was to keep up the cant of the pulpit. He 
gives, therefore, ſome reaſons of a prudential kind, which may 
have determined God to veil his face with a cloud, and to 
wrap up his power in ſome obſcurity, ſuch for inſtance as - 
theſe, that he may not confound our weak fight, that he may 
exalt our faith, that he may appear God indeed, or that we 
may be well aſſured concerning a future account, and forced 
in our thoughts to recur thither for a reſolution of all emer- 
gent doubts and difficulties, Such flimſy ſtuff is a man like 
this obliged to vend, when he has put on a black gown and a 
band. But he lays his ſtreſs on another kind of reaſoning, 
and ſuch as is truely deciſive. © As the dealings of very wiſe,” 


be fays, and we may add, of very Jult : and good men, are 


ſometimes founded upon maxims, and admit juſtifications 
not obyious nor penetrable by vulgar conceit, ſo may God act 
according to rules of wiſdom and juſtice which it may be 
quite impoſſible by our faculties to apprehend, or with our 
means to deſcry. As there are natural modes of being and 
operation ſo there may be prudential and moral rules of 
A proceeding, far above our reach peculiar objects of di- 
vine wiſdom, and not to be underſtood by any creature. 
eſpecially by creatures who ſtand 1 in n the loweſt form of intel- 
ligence, one remove from beaſts. . . . In fine, thoſe rules of 
equity and « experience which we in our tranſactions with one 
another do uſe . . . . if they be applied to the dealings of God 
will be found very Incongruous or deficient, the caſe being 
Vor. *. - A 4 vaſti 
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vaſtly altered from that infinite diſtance: in nature od ſtate 
between God and us, and from the immenſe differences 
which his relations towards us have from our relations to one 
another. Theſe two great divines are, you fee, on my fide. 
They are both of the ſame opinion that Cl AnxR cenſurer: 
and "ic his cenſures were as juſt as they are dogmatical, St. 
Paul himſelf would be one of thoſe men who take in reality 
the moral attributes of God entirely away, and who _ on 
the ſame grounds deny his natural attributes“. 


XI vlll. 


I is time to 1 done with Clanxx, eſpecially. fince 1 
leave this part of the argument in much better hands than 

my own, in thoſe of Dr. BaxRow and St. Paur, who deny 
to him the very principle from which, as Bp a common 
ſource, all the aceuſations of providence are deduced b N 
by many other divines, and by the whole tribe of aheilts, 1 
proceed to take notice of another writer, and to examine an- 
other of thoſe aſſumptions which are employed by theſe men, 
whether divines or theiſts, to maintain their charge. That we 
are very incompetent Judges of the moral attributes of God 
and of the eternal reaſon of things; that it is unpardonable 
preſumption in us to pronounce what both or either of them. 
required that God ſhould do in the original conftitution of our. 
item. or requires that he ſhould do in the government of it; 
theſe truths, I ſay, are ſo evident, that he who. denys them, 
does not deſerve to be argued againſt any longer. © Quae 
<« perſpicua ſunt longa eſſe non debent.” The . 
of them ſhould in reaſon determine the w hole diſpute, Infi- 


® Evid. p 26. 
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nite wiſdom and infinite power have made things as they are: 
how goodneſs and juſtice required that they ſhould be made, 
is neitheir coram judice, nor to any rational purpoſe to en- 
quire. For greater ſatisfaction, however, it may not be amiſs 
to ſhew that neither the ſtate of mankind in this life, in ge- 
neral, nor the lot of good and bad men, in particular, are ſuch 
as they have been repreſented to ſerve the purpoſes of ſome 

perſons; and that if they were ſuch, the hypotheſis of a life 
to come would not reſtore by reaſon the goodneſs and juſtice, 
which theſe men endeavor to deſtroy by appeals to reafon 


Tux folemn author of the religion of nature delineated, 
whom CLarxs had in his eye perhaps, when he deſcribed his 
fourth fort of theiſts, whether this treatiſe had been then pu- 
bliſhed or not, places himfelf on the ſame bench with Mi NOS. 
Minos was the ſon of JueiTzs, and the diſciple of his father. 
So PLAro calls him, in order to inſinuate, as I believe, that 
nothing leſs than the wiſdom of the Supreme Being was ſuffi- 

cient for the taſk aſſigned to this infernal judge. But I think 
on recollection, that I muſt recall my words, and fay that 
| WorLLasroN places himſelf far above Minos. He judges 
God as well as man. Departed ſouls appear at the tribunal 
of the other, where they are puniſhed for the evil they have 
done, or recompenced for the evil they have ſuffered, in this 
world. But he erects this court of judicature, eſtabliſhes the 
general laws of it, as he judges the perfections of the divine 
nature required that they ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and diſtin- 
guiſhes, and weighs the kinds of happineſs, or miſery, that fall 
to the ſhare of different men. Clear, aid mixed happineſs, 
avoidable, and unavoidable miſery in the whole, or avoidable 
ſo far that the creature would chuſe rather to bear the re- 
mainder than miſs the proportion of happineſs: all which muſt 
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come into conſideration with the good and the evil men * 
done, at that judgment ſeat, where they are to be Arps af- 
ter death for what they have done in life. 


Ix his attempt to prove, from the nature of an all- per- 
fect Being, that God created the human ſoul immortal, be- 


cauſe the mortality of it does not conſiſt with reaſon, this 


author has the temerity to aſſert that he who fays the con- 
trary, muſt ſay in conſequence either that God is unrea- 


ſonable, unjuſt *, and cruel, or that no man has a greater 


ſhare of miſery unavoidable than of happineſs. Nay further, the 
exiſtence of an all- perfect Being depends ſo much, according 
to this theiſt, on the hypotheſis of a future ſtate+; that one 
{ingle inſtance of unfortunate virtue and of proſperous 


wickedneſs in this world would be to him a ſufficient argu- 


ment for ſuch a ſtate. His reaſon is, that God cannot be un- 


juſt nor unreaſonable in any one inſtance, which is undoubt- 
edly true. But on this ſuppoſition he would be ſo in one 


inſtance, if there was no future ſtate. One inſtance of theſe 


. kinds, therefore, would have been to WoLLasToN a demonſtra- 


tion againſt the exiſtence of an all- perfect Being, without the 


h ypotheſis of ſuch a ſtate. This is ſtrange theiſm. Artificial 


theology is neither more dogmatical, nor more abſurd: and 


the belief of God's exiſtence bang by a twine in both. 


To nen this hy potheſis, he oives a moſt * 


deſcription of the misfortunes to which particular men are liable 


in this world, and a very ridiculous as well as exagerated 


deſcription of the general, and uſual ſtate of mankind; both 


which are aſſumed to be inconſiſtent with the idea of a A 


able cauſe. Let us conſider the laſt firſt, as s the natural dg 
* p. 200. + b. 205. 
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ſeems to require. Whilſt the CLARK ES and WotLasrons 
of the age accuſe the providence of God by arguments drawn 
from his nature, and from the eternal reaſon of things, both 
as imperfectly known to them as to you and me; let us de- 
fend this providence by arguments, drawn from che nature of 
man, and the actual conſtitutions of the world, both equally 
well known to them and to us. Inſtead of hearkening to 
them, let us hearken to God who ſpeaks to us in his works; 
and inſtead of pronouncing waht it was right for him to do, 
believe all he has done, - for that very reaſon, right. Let us 
be prepared to meet with ſeveral appearances, Which we can- 


not explain, nor therefore reconcile to the ideas we endeavor 


to form of the divine perfections. Bnt let us remember too 
that as the pretended ſcience of the men, againſt whom we 
diſpute, expoſes them to error, and as they render the great 
truths of theiſm doubtful, or at leaſt perplexed by blending 2 
them up in an imaginary ſcheme of divine oeconomy ; ſo we 
may be ſecure from error by a modeſt avowal of ignorance, 
where human knowledge ceaſes: and as the imperfections | 
of created Beingsprove 5 to be created, not ſelf-exiſtent, ſo 
the very deficiencies of the knowledge we have will be ſo many 
proofs of it's truth. They muſt be neceſſarily ſuch; for if it 
be true that infinite wiſdom and infinite power created, and 
govern the univerſe, it cannot but follow that ſome of the 
phaenomena may be proportionable, and that others muſt be 
TEN” to our, and: to N other finite under- 
TOP 


ALIX. 
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place, I obſerve that the repreſentation, made of the 
general ſtate of mankind, proves nothing, or proves too 
I ©. much. 
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much. It proves nothing if a gradation of animal beings ap- 
peared neceſſary or fit in the divine ideas, that is, to ſpeak 
leſs platonically and more rationally, to the ſupreme or divine 
reaſon and intention; for in that caſe why ſhould not we be 
the creatures we are? It proves or attempts to prove too 
much, if it be intended to prove that there is, or that there 
ſhould have been no ſuch chain of Being; for as we ſee that 
there is one almoſt from nonentity up to man, and have the 
moſt probable reaſons to perſuade us that it continues up to na- 
tures infinitely below the divine, but vaſtly ſuperior to the 
human; ſo there is ſurely no metaphyſical nor theological | 
preſumption mad enough to aſſert that we are capable of 


knowing what the conſtitution, order, and e of an uni- 
verſe require. | 


Bur now, whether ſuch a e af Ts goes F 
the whole univerſe, or whether it be confined to our planet - 
and tops at man, as the ignorance and pride of antient phi- 

loſophers induced them to believe, why is not the general ſtate 

of mankind conſiſtent with the idea of a reaſonable cauſe ? 
This reaſonable cauſe may have produced ſuch creatures as we 
are either relatively to that chain, whereof we make a neceſ- 
 fary link, or independently of it, and on other motives at 
which it is impoſſible we ſhould even gueſs. When objections 
are made to ſuch things as appear inconſiſtent with the per- 
fections of an all- perfect Being in the Bible, the divine's 
anſwer is that of St. Paul, „6 altitudo!” The ſame divine 
objects to the works of God, and will not be anſwered by the 
ſame exclamations. My ignorance is made a ſufficient reaſon 
for ſubmitting implicitely to whatever I find in this book, as 
agreeable to the perfections of the Deity; and yet my igno- 
rance is not allowed to be a reaſon for ſubmitting in the ſame 
manner to whatever I find in the book of nature that God 


has 
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has actually done, as agreeable to theſe perfections. This 
may be called very juſtly theological effronterie in the divine; 
and it 1s. at leaſt as abfurd in the theiſt to aſk, whether the 
conditions of humanity, the, various objects which men pur- 
ſue, and the various ſcenes of their lives from the cradle to 
the grave, compole an end worthy a firſt cauſe perfectly rea- 
ſonable? The learned author might have aſked with far leſs 
umpropriety, whether the loweſt employments, to which le- 
giflators and magiſtrates ſubje& ſome of the perſons they go- 
vern in political ſocieties, compoſe an end worthy of them ? 
The anſwer would be, that conſidered by themſelves, they do 
not, but that conſidered, as parts of a general ſyſtem, wherein 
the moſt minute are neceſfary to make the whole complete, 
they do: and that even conſidered by themſelves, they are 
a at leaft of the perſons to whom they are aſſigned. 


Is what I have written to you about human knowledg e, I 
have inſiſted on one obſervation, which I will recall, ae ap- 
ply to the preſent caſe. The preſent caſe will juſtify the ob- 
' ſervation, and both together will diſcover very clearly the prin- 


_ cipal ſource from which all the perplexity, and all the tedious 


diſputes concerning the origin of evil, and the ſuppoſed un- 
juſt diſpenſations of providence, as ell” as molt other meta- 
_ phyſical and indeterminable queſtions, have ariſen. The un- 
thetical method of reaſoning by arguments à priori, that is by 
arguments deduced from principles aſſumed to be evident, 1 1s 
very commodious for many philoſophical and theological pur- 
poles. But it may lead us imperceptibly into error, and we 
can never be ſure that it leads us to truth, unleſs theſe prin- 
ciples are ſelf evident, or unleſs their evidence be demon- 
ſtrated by the analytical method, that is, by arguments à po- 
ſteriori, that is, by tracing it up from the known phaenos 
mena. N ow, it We unfortunately for truth, that philoſo- 


'Phere 
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phers and divines catch at certain princi iples throu gh levity, 


through a too implicite confidence, or through deſign, and 


argue dogmatically from them in the ſynthetical method with- 
out a due regard to the analytical. Thus, for inſtance, the 
wiſdom of God does not appear alike in all the phaenomena; 
but, as far, as we can diſcover, it appears in the greateſt and 


the leaſt to our Ai . and the proofs of it mul- 


tiply in an exact proportion to our diſcoveries, whilſt no 
one of theſe can be ſtrained into a repugnancy to it, for 


if any of them could, the caſe would be altered extremely. - 
This wiſdom, chereſdrt, is eſtabliſhed by the analytical method, 


and we may reaſon ſafely from our ideas of it in the ſintheti- 


cal. But the ſame cannot be faid of the moral attributes, 
which we aſcribe to the Supreme Being, according to our ideas 
of them. The ſuperiority we have over the reſt of the ani- 


mals, that are our fellow inhabitants of this world, which is 


| imaginary, perhaps, in ſome reſpects, and real, without doubt, 
on the whole, and feveral particular phacnomena, wherein 
virtue is rewarded and vice puniſhed, give us theſe ideas. 
Now, whether the phaenomena that give them, even thoſe 


wherein the final cauſes are the moſt apparent, and the moſt 


immediately relative to man, are to be deemed effects of the 


divine goodneſs and juſtice, in any other ſenſe than ſome of 
the ſame and ſeveral others are to be deemed effects of the 
divine goodneſs to the ſeveral ſpecies of animals; or whether 


they are all effects of the divine wiſdom exerting itſelf in every 
part relatively to the whole, may be diſputed. But it cannot 
be diſputed, and all fides agree, that many of the phaenome- 


na are repugnant to theſe ideas of goodneſs and juſtice. They, 


: therefore, who proceed on theſe principles, that goodneſs in 
God is juſt what we conceive it to be in our dealings with one 


another and in our abſtra& notions of it, and that his juſtice 


is the ſame, that he made the world for the ſake of man; that 


he 
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he made man only to communicate happineſs to him, and 
that every one, who acts in contradiction to this happineſs, 
muſt be rigorouſly puniſhed by God himſelf, are fo far from 
demonſtrating, that they have not the merit of framing a good 
hypotheſis ; ſince no hypotheſis, which is contradicted evident- 
ly by any one of the phaenomena, can be received as ſuch ; 
and ſince it is in vain that they endeavor to rectify one by 
another, and to maintain the ſecond by the very proofs that 
deſtroy the firſt. If the firſt fails, the ſecond cannot ſtand : 
and he who expects to be believed, when he aſſerts what the 
phaenomena can neither depoſe for, nor againſt, becauſe he 
finds no other way to maintain what he had aſſerted in oppo- 
ſition to them, expects a great deal more than reaſon will 
5 1 Ox it . 


War has been ſaid ſeems to be extremely plain: and they 
would conclude in this manner on any other occaſion, who are 
not aſhamed to do the very contrary on this. By ſetting 
themſelves free from the reſtraints of the analytical method, 
theſe reaſoners à priori reſemble very much one ſort of mad- 
men. Some of theſe are ſo very mad that they loſe all uſe of 
their reaſon, and are as little able to deduce conſequences as 
they are to eſtabliſh principles. Others, again, deduce conſe- 
quences, and argue very juſtly, but are ſtill mad; becauſe they 
reaſon from principles that have no appearance of reality out 
of their own over-heated and diſordered imaginations. You 
will find inſtances of this kind without the trouble of going 
to Bedlam. You will find them in every form of life, even 
among thoſe who are reputed ſober and wiſe, and who really 
are fo, except on ſome one particular ſubject. But you 
will find them principally in colleges and ſchools where diffe- 
rent ſecs have rendered this ſort of madneſs, which is occaſio- 
nal elſewhere, both epidemical and traditional, Few have 
r 323 B b b 3 
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been mad like Don QuixoTs, whilſt multitudes have been, 
and are, as mad in different walks of ſcience, as the Daniſh ca- 


baliſt who inſtructed BoRRI. The man had great parts, was 


learned, was devout. He reaſoned extremely well ; but he 
N like the reſt of his ſect on the ſuppoſition of an ele- 


mentary people and on other cabaliſtical principles. Atheiſts 


ſeem to me to deſerve a place among the farſt ſort of madmen, 
and I apprehend that many Airinen and theiſts ought to be 


ranked among the ſecond. 


"Tray who approach the charm, are expoſed to the en- 
chantment. How ſhould they eſcape who are bred up in it? 


J call it an enchantment, and I think, that men who have 


great ſtrength of genius, and great warmth of imagination, 
are often the moſt liable to be affected by it. The analytical 


method is the ſureſt road to truth, but it ſuits neither the pur- 


poſe nor the temper of ſuch philoſophers. Where it may 
carry them they know not. It will carry them to truth, if it 
be well purſued, but it may carry them to truth that is in- 
8 conſiſtent with the doctrines they are engaged by prejudice, or 
intereſt to maintain; and accordingly we ſee them fly off from 


it, like men who are affraid of their guide. It is troubleſome 


and tedious; for it requires often a difficult and long induction 
of particulars: and they are in haſte to arrive at ſcience, or 
what they take for ſcience. It ſtops, in many caſes, ſhort, and 
_ diſappoints their curioſity. They ſcorn to ſtop where it ſtops; | 
and, therefore, they take a bold leap, from certain ideas that 


Trent to them clear and diſtinct, to the firft principles of things, 
as FONTENELLE ſays of Ties CarTEs, fooliſhly to be ſure, 


 fince he intended to make his panegyric, and to give him the 


preference to NEWTON. 


8 
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þ oh this may be applied to >.the perſons we ſpeak of here; 
and there is no ſubject, on which the enchantment has had 0 


much force, nor has prevailed ſo long as on this of the origin 
of evil, of the moral attributes of God, and of the diſpenſa- 
tions of providence. This was a ln of metaphyſical no- 
tions three thouſand years ago, and it is ſo ſtill, Some very 
able writers have endeavored to account for the origin of evil 
conſiſtently with the received notions of the moral attributes 
of God, and of his deſign in creating man; but I doubt that 
the two famous queſtions are ſtill unanſwered by them. © It 
« there is a God infinitely good as well as powerful, how 
< comes it that there is any ſuch thing as evil in the world? 
ce Tf he is infinitely juſt, how comes it that the virtuous have 
a ſhare and ſometimes the greateſt of this evil?” The hy- 
potheſis of two principles, which had been invented by the 
| moſt antient of the eaſtern philoſophers, and was revived by 
| Maxss, and others, contained many abſurdities, and did not 
ſolve the dithculty, ſince it might be aſked, why did the good 
God create man at all, if he could not create and govern him 


independently of the evil god? The hypotheſis of the fall of , 


man, for ſuch it is under a philoſophical conſideration, will 


ſerve the purpoſe as little; fince it is impoſſible to render that 
aſſumed indulgence of God to the free-will of man, which de- 
feated the original deſign of God, plunged man into a ſtate 
of miſery as ſoon as he was created, and obliged the divine 
goodneſs to have recourſe to the expedient of a redemption by 
the blood of his own Son --- fince it is impoſſible, I fay, to 


render this agreeable to our ideas of Om or even of 
wiſdom. i 


"Tan firſt of theſe eel " 1 ded long ago. 
T he ſecond muſt be defended as well as it can, ſince it is made 


B bb 2 1 5 the 
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the foundation of the chriſtian ſyſtem. But, however, the in- 
troduction of evil may be accounted for by this facred tra- 
dition, and by much ingenious argumentation to the reafon 
of mankind; every divine, and ſeveral theiſts, endeayor to ac- 
count for the cxifletve ad dit of Þ by another hypo- 
theſis, which is as antient as either of the former, and which 
muſt have been invented fince it was not revealed to the 
Acgyptians, and other people any more than to the Ifraclites, 
not only for a political, but for a philoſophical purpoſe, and 
to ſerve for an anſwer to the two atheiftical queſtions. It is 
with this hypotheſis, conſidered independently of revelation, 
that we have to do here. We are to examine whether it 
reconciles the phaenomena to the ideas we have of goodneſs. 


and juſtice, by aſſuming that this world i Is is nothing 1 more than 
the Porch or e; into another. 


1 


8 he men who maintain this 3 . ie 
| phaenomena when they pretend to determine the moral 
attributes of God, ſo they overſtrain them with much affec- 
tation and W when they pretend to demonſtrate a 
future ſtate. The author of the religion of nature delineated, 
that I may mention one particularly, does this in ſuch a man- 
ner that his exagerations become burleſque +. According to 
him, © the general ſtate of mankind is ſcarce conſiſtent with 
« the idea of a reaſonable cauſe, becauſe we are born with the 
labor of our mothers; becauſe we are liable to hunger, 
c thirſt, heat, cold, and indiſpoſitions of various kinds; and 


6« becauſe one generation drops off, and another ſprings up, 


hs Rel. of nat. 5 5 Ib. p. 206, 207, 20g. 
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* 
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« that is, becauſe as we are born, {ſo we die. Children, we 
« trifle away our time at play; or we are ſent to ſchool, and 


<« ſubmitted to diſcipline. Men, we are expoſed to difficulties, 
« and ſurrounded with cares. There are inhuman or vicious 


<« huſbands, falſe or peevith wives, refractory or unhappy 


children. Many can never obtain a comfortable livelihood ; 


many of thoſe that do, break; and even when their affvice 
go on proſperouſly, their n encreaſe, and new occa- 


« fions of ſolicitude are introduced by this increaſe. Under 
« ſuch grievances we lie during the beſt part of life, and 


© when. we grow old we grow infirm. In ſhort, phyſical 
cc and moral evil intermixed with a few tranſitory and uncer- 


cc tain enjoyments, not worth enjoying, make up the whole 
« ſyſtem of our lives, at the laſt ſtage of which, if we are not 


* taken away ſooner by death, fainting, tottering, and 


« bending to the earth, we fall into the grave of ourſelves.” 
Such, and far more miſerable, (for I omit among others thoſe 


who labor under incurable diſtempers, and who ſubſiſt by 


begging, borrowing, or ſhifts as bad as theſe) is the ſtate of 


mankind repreſented to be; after which the pathetic writer 


concludes, and muſt man end here? Is this the period of his 


being? Is this all? The author I. quote is ſo tranſported 
by the torrent of his eloquence, and by ſuch reflections as 
theſe, that he raiſes in his own mind what I think he will 
raiſe in that of no ſober reader, a fort of indignation 


againſt the ſtate wherein Almighty God has placed us, | 


a againſt the order of his ee On this he grounds 
an expectation of life an 


and, on this een an argument that there wil be 
fuch a fate, i . 


immortality in a better ſtate, 


155 this rapture he retires to ſome 8 WY * there 
fan from noiſe, perhaps, but * not free from — 
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he meditates for our inſtruction. © He thinks himſelf face 
« that he is above lifeleſs matter, above the vegetative 
« tribe, and above the ſenſitive animals that he ſees. He 
« has not only immediate ſenſations, but ideas of an higher 
order. He can make excurſions into futurity; he had al- 
« moſt ſaid that he could, by ſtrict thinking, get into 
«© another world beforehand. Can he be made capable of 

<« ſuch great expectations only to be diſappointed at laſt? 
© Can he have ſuch overtures of immortality, if, after all, 
« there is no ſuch thing? He makes great improvements in 
„knowledge which he has often no opportunity of ſhewing 
© here. Muſt they not be preparations for another world, 
« wherein he may ſhew them? Can the author of his Oy FO 
ce ing faculties be himſelf fo unreaſonable as to give them to 
1 no purpoſe? By the exaltation of his reaſon, and by the 
practice of virtue he approaches to an higher manner of 

„A being, and taſtes already ſomething ſpiritual, and above 
« this world. Muſt his private acts of religion be all loſt? 
Can God have ſo little regard for him wii has fo much for 
«God? 


In this f. pecimen, e 18 very faithfully. extracted, we 
have an Rs of the ſecond ſort of madneſs mentioned 
above. The man who writ all this nonſenſe was a man of 
parts, of learning, a philoſopher, and a geometrician. But 
he made one miſtake in the delirium of metaphyſics. AI 
ſtead of reaſoning about a creature of God's, he reaſoned 
about one of his own creation. When theſe learned Junatics 
conceive men to be nearly what they are, they pull down 
the divinity nearly to the {ame level, and frame their notions 

of God's proceedings with them on thoſe of their proceedings 
with one another. When they think more worthily of the 
Supreme Being, and raiſe their ideas of an all-perfect nature 
| as 
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as high as they are able, they raiſe their ideas of the human 
nature in a certain proportion to theſe; ſo that God and man 
are, in all their reaſonings, within degrees of compariſon. 
Thus Mr. WoLLasTox has done in his truths relating to the 
deity, and in thoſe relating to a private man. He raiſes our 
conceptions in the firſt, as high as they can be raiſed, and then 
loſes himſelf, and Ee his reader to be loſt, in the incom- 
. prehenfibility of the divine nature, as they muſt needs be. 
He does not, indeed, flatter the human in the fecond as groſly 
as {ome writers, 1whis endeavor to impoſe on us againſt the 
intuitive knowledge which every one may have of himſelf; 
but he inſiſts ſo much on the ſpirituality and immortality of 
the ſoul, and on the unſuitableneſs of the condition to the 
importance of mankind, that he gives ground ſufficient to 

ſtand upon to thoſe fulſome panegyriſts of humanity, Who 
eonſider man as the image of God, the final cauſe of rhe 

creation, and the principal object among created beings, even 
above angels, of the divine care and ſolicitude. 


Bor, uter all their e to make of 1 man a being ſu- 
perior to the whole animal kind, rather than a ſuperior ſpecies 
of the ſame kind, man will appear what he really is to every 
unprejudiced mind. In vain will they endeavor to perſuade 
any ſuch that the natural ſtate of mankind is unnatural, if I. 
may fay ſo; that is, a ſtate neither agreeable to the nature of 
God himſelf, nor to that nature wherewith he has dignified 
man. In vain will they endeavor to perſuade any ſuch that 
the conditions of humanity are imperfections i in the ſyſtem; 
and that, in the works of God, as in thoſe of men, whatever 
falls ſhort of the idea of the workman, or is not proportionate 
to the value of the materials he prepares in one eſſay, may be 
rectified in another inſtance. It is not only true but obvious, 
that man is connected by his nature, and, therefore, by the 


a 
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defign of the Author of all nature with the whole tribe of ani- 
mals, and fo cloſely with ſome of them that the diſtance be- 
| tween his intellectual faculties and theirs, which conſtitutes. 
as really, tho not ſo ſenſibly as figure, the difference of ſpe- 
cies, appears, in many inſtances, nal and would, probably, 
appear {till leſs, if we had the means o knowing their mo- 
tives, as we have of obſerving their actions. The connection 
of all animal, and, by conſequence, of human with vegetable 
life is more remote. But there is ſuch a connection ; and it 
will be manifeſt to him who conſiders how vegetables are 
produced, how they grow up, how they ripen, floriſh for a 
time, wither and die, how many wants they have, ſuch as 
nouriſhment; cults and ſhelter, for inſtance, as well as to 
how many diſtempers and injuries they are expoſed, in all 
which circumſtances their connection with the animal kind is 
too apparent to be denied. Tho man is an animated material, 
being capable of beginning motion, and of many other modi- 
fications of thought, both ſingle, and in ſeries; yet, however 
theſe mental powers were communicated to him, and in de- 
grees ſtill more imperfect to other animals, his ſyſtem and 
theirs are founded alike in mere matter, and when we look 
at one another, the firſt ideas we receve are thoſe of extenſion 
and figure, the parts of which, like thoſe of any other clod 
of earth are liable to ſeparation, and to a diſſoſution of the 
form. Nay, there is a further analogy between antimated and 
inanimated bodies. The former have, by inſtin&, a ſort of 
moral gravitation to one another, by which they adhere together 
in ſociety, I will not apply inſtinct to the latter; but this I may 
: lay, that a force as unknown as inſtinct, produces a gravita-- 
tion of the ſeveral parts of matter to cach other, and keeps 


them together f in a kind of phyſical AP: 


Tus 


> 
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Wo, hate 1 nay the 1 univerſe is filled th 
beings which are all connetted } in one immenſe deſign. The 
ſenſitive inhabitants of our globe, like the dramatis perſonae, 
have different characters, and are applied to different purpo- 
ſes of action in every ſcene. The ſeveral parts of the material 
world, like the machines of a theatre, were contrived not for 
the actors, but for the action: and the whole order and 
ſyſtem of the drama would be diſordered and ſpoiled, if any 
alteration was made in either. The nature of every creature, 
his manner of being, is adapted to his ſtate here, to the place 
he is to inhabit, and, as we may ſay to the part he is to act. 
If man was a creature inferior or ſuperior to what he is, he 
would be a very prepoſterous creature in this ſyſtem. Gul II- 
 vER's horſes made a very abſurd figure! in the place of en, . 
and men would make one as abſurd in the place of horſes. I 
do not think that Philoſophers have ſhewn in every — 85 Y 
why every thing is what it is, and as it is, or that nothing 
could be in any one caſe otherwiſe than it is without produc- 
ing a greater inconveniency to the whole than the particular 
inconveniency that would be removed. But I am ſure this 
has been proved in ſo many inſtances, that it is trifling, as 
well as prophane, to deny it in any. We complain often of 
our ſenſes, and ſometimes of our reaſoning faculties. Both 
are ES Ba weak, fallible: and yet, if the former were 
more extenſive, more acute, and more nice, they would not 
anſwer the purpoſes of human life, they would be abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with them. Juſt ſo, if our reaſoning faculties 
were more perfect than they are, the order of intellectual 
beings would be broken unneceſſarily, and man would be 
raiſed above his proper form without any real advantage to 
himſelf, fince the reaſon he has is ſufficient for him in the ſtate 
allotted to him; and ſince Higher facultics, and greater degrees 
n n ee — 
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of knowledge would on one hand encreaſe his preſumption, 
and 'yet on the other would rather excite than fate his cu- 


rioſity, by ſhewing him more N the extent or his 1850 


Tance. 


WoLLASTON pretends to reduce every one who does not 


adopt the hypotheſis of rewards and puniſhments i in a ſuture 
ſtate, to this dilemma : * no rational creature is unavoidably 
" miſerable, or God is an unreaſonable and cruel being. 
But, in the firſt place, who told this writer, or how does he 
kg that there are any rational creatures unavoidably miſe- 
rable? The whole ſtory of mankind tells him ſo, and his own 


ſenſes ſhew him that it is ſo, and on theſe ſuppoſed authori-- 


ties he makes ſuch a ſtate of miſery to be that of almoſt all 


mankind. I might have faid of all mankind abſolutely: for 


tho he allows that ſome are more and ſome are leſs miſerable than 
others; yet in the enumeration he makes of unavoidable human 


1 he includes many that are unavoidable indeed, but that 


do not conſtitute miſery, either when they come ſeparately, or 


when ſeveral of them come toge ther. They are inconveniencies 
at moſt, to which every man is liable, Every man is liable to 


catch coal and like other animals, to be afflicted with various 


bödily diſtempers. Every man, and he moſt, who is deemed 
ere to be the furtheſt nove from miſery; is expoſed 


to cares, to troubles, to diſappointments, &c. Our author is 
fond on this occaſion of the word miſery, it carries a ſtronger 


idea along with it, and ſerves the purpoſe of exageration bet- 


ter. But what is miſery? Let us, who have no cher purpoſe 
to ſerve than that of truth, determine our ideas with greater pre- 


ciſion. As I take happineſs to be a continued permanent ſeries 
of agreable ſenſations or of pleaſure, ſo I take miſery to be a 


continued permanent ſeries of the contrary: and ſuch miſery 


has never been brought, I believe, on any man neceſſarily, and 
una- 


RSS e i: bo 


unavoidably, as a ; conſequence of the general ſtate wherein 
God has placed mankind, "#6 


ParTIcuLAas occaſional evils, 2 and moral, are con- 
ſequences of this ſtate, no doubt, and ſuch as we are able to 
ſhew that they could not be prevented in the beſt of all ma- 
terial ſyſtems. The courſe of things rolls on through a vaſt 

variety of contingent events, for ſuch they are to our appre- 
henſions, according to the firſt impreſſion of motion given to 
it, and under the direction of an univerſal providence. This 
perpetual flux, and the viciſſitudes it creates, in what we call 
the fortune of men, bring along with them both good and 
cvil. Human life is checquered variouſſy with both; and as 

the good has often ſome alloy, ſo the evil is ſoftened by many 
circumſtances, even by habit, and above all, by hope, that 
wont drop which ſweetens eue bitter potion, even the laſt, 


Tun ſaying of the epicureans is true of all forts of evil. Al 
It is violent, it ſpends itſelf, Or it puts an end ſoon to him 
who ſuffers it. If it is moderate, it is tolerable, it may be 
compenſated, or the ſenſe of it may wear out, Thus a danc- 
ing, drunken, if aoaking revel makes ample amends 0 = 
_ lavage for all the wants he has ſuffered, and for all the pains 
and perils to which he has been exp oſed. Thus the * 5 
ſlave ſings whilſt he is chained to an oar, and thus might they 
ſing who worked in the golden mines of the upper Aegypt, 
and for whom as well as 3 relations and poor children Mr. 
Wol Las rox is moved to ſo much compaſſion. - I ſhould 
wonder, when he was in Aegypt, that he did not quote a tra- 
dition from the Bible as well as from Dropoxus, if I did not 
conſider that he gave ent more credit to the prophane 
than to the ſacred hiſtory ament the fate of the Iſraelites 
who were obliged to. make: pricks without ſtraw, and whoſe 
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backs were ſcourged by their taſk maſters. The real evils, 
that men ſuffer, are not in truth ſo great as they appear in 


theſe exagerated repreſentations of them, and very often, per- 


haps, to the eye of a ſpectator: nay, the greateſt of them are 
not greater than thoſe which men impoſe voluntarily on them- 


ſelves, whilſt they complain Joudly of evils far leſs, which the 


conditions of humanity impoſe on them. I might bring 


examples from thoſe who row in galleys, or dig in mines, for 
hire; from thoſe who condemn themſelves to paſs their whole 5 
| lives 4 in auſterities like the fathers of La TRAPPE, or in tor- 
ments like the Faquirs of the eaſt, on motives of ſuperſtition; 
from thoſe in whom a turn of imagination can take off the 
fear of death, and make them court it before it's time, like 
the followers of Opix, who ſung the praiſe of it in their hymns, 
witneſs the ode of good king Lop RO, and had no better a 


reaſon for it than the hope of drinking beer in the ſculls of 2 


their « enemies at the palace of Obrx. | 


Tavs do men frequently embrace, by choice, the very evil 


| they complain of, when they happen to them in the uſual 
courſe of things, nnd ſometimes even death itſelf, for which 


they have, by nature, the ſtrongeſt averſion. T hus too they _ 
devote their whole lives to real and conſtant miſery, which is 

no part of the general natural ſtate of mankind. In ſhort, 
their greateſt evils are from themſelves, not from God, which 


might be ſhewn in innumerable inſtances. True it is, that 


they are ſometimes involyed, in general calamities, which they 


can neither foreſee nor prevent, ſuch as inundations, earth- 


quakes, peſtilences, and the entire devaſtations of kingdoms 


or provinces by ſavage and barbarous people, like the Huns 


of old, or the Spaniards in later ages. But theſe calamities 


are rare, They may be conſidered as chaſtiſements; for cha- 
ſtiſements are reaſonable, \ when there are any to be amended 


by 
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by partakiti in Fred or by being, at leaſt, ſpectators of them. 
They may be conſidered as the mere effects, natural tho con- 
tingent, of matter and motion in a material ſyſtem, put into 
motion under certain general laws. If they are ſeen in the 
firſt light, they ſhould teach mankind to adore, and to fear 
that Gee which governs the world by particular as well 
as general diſpenſations. If they are ſeen in the ſecond, they 


- ſhould ſuggeſt ſome other reflections, which are not without 
Thelf — aher, FAT £ av vie, 


Nxckss ART agents employ al alan powers conformably to 
* laws of nature, in promoting the ſame end, that is, in 
carrying on the phyſical ſyſtem. So rational agents ſhould _ 
employ all their faculties. in preſerving the order of the moral 
ſyſtem, which reaſon diſcovers to be their common duty, and 
reaſon and experience to be their common intereſt. I here 
are great deviations in both, with a double difference relatively 
to the ſtate of mankind. The former are wholy indepen- 
dent, the latter in great meaſure dependent on man, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrength of his paſſions, and the weakneſs of his 
reaſon, The former are not only rare, and the latter frequent ; 
but the conſequences of the latter become much more fatal to 
the happineſs of mankind in general, than thoſe of the former. 
From: 23 it reſults very evidently that the wiſdom of God, 
which you may call his goodneſs, has given man by what is 
in his power very ample means to make himſelf amends for 
that which is out of his power. Atheiſts and divines find 
fault with the whole. They cannot, or they will not con- 
ceive, that the ſeeming imperfection of the parts is neceſſary to 
the real perfection of the whole. The entire ſcheme of the 
works of God muſt be altered to pleaſe them. N othing, even 
inconvenient to theſe delicate perſons, muſt be ſuffered in it. 
| _ muſt be phyſically invulnerable, and — * 
or 
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to ſhield 
every particular man from evils of one ſort, and to check him, 

like the daemon of SockArzs, when he is about to commit 
thoſe of another. This is all they modeſtly require; and of the 


want of this they complain perpetually, as they pretend, the 
divine at leaft does fo, that they have a right to do, becauſe 
God "__ to man for the equity of his proceedings. EE 


Lr us be couvicund; however, in | oppoſition to atheiſts 
and divines, that the general ſtate of mankind in the preſent 
{ſcheme of providence 3 is a ſtate not only tolerable, but happy. 
Without having WoLLasTon's ballance, wherein he weighs 


happineſs and miſery even to grains and ſcruples, we may pro- 


nounce that there is much more good than evil in it; and 


prove what we pronounce even by his authority, and that of 
all thoſe who deny it like him, if any ſuch authority can be 
| wanting, It is plain that every man has more good than evil 
in actual enjoyment, or in proſpect, ſince every man prefers 
exiſting as he is to non- exiſtence, and ſince none of them, 
not thoſe who ſuffer the worſt accidents in life, are willing to 
abandon it, and to go out of the ſtate theſe declainicrs repre- 
{ent to he ſo miſerable. The propoſition may be advanced 


thus generally, becauſe there are very few examples to the 


_ contrary, and thoſe are of men run mad by diſtemper, or 


will it avail 


made ſo by ſome prevailing enthuſiaſm. Neither 


to ſay that the deſire of life and the fear of death are, one the 

_ greateſt imperfection, and the other the | greateſt evil of our 

human ſtate; ſince, whatever they are, and from whence ſo- 
ever they ariſe, they would leſſen in all caſes, and ceaſe in 
many, if the condition of mankind were truly ſuch as it is re- 


preſented. What our author's circumſtances were of any 

kind I am ignorant. But whatever they were, I am perſuaded, 

8 will be of my RP that any charitable perſon who had 
oftered 


ine, 383 
offered to cut his throat, in order only to deliver him from 
the miſeries he complained of in ſuch lamentable terms, 
would have been very ill received. But I haſten to wind up 
and to conclude the hints, for they are no more, which occur 
to me, and which I think proper to give you concerning the 


general and uſual ſtate of mankind. 


5 © 


1 sax then, that if men come helpleſs into the world like 
I other animals; if they require even longer than other ani- 
mals tobe nurſed and educated by the tender inſtinct of their 
parents, and if they are able much later to provide for them- 
| ſelves; it is becauſe they have more to learn and more to do; 
it is becauſe they are prepared for a more improved ſtate and 
for greater happineſs. Senſe and inſtinct direct all animals to 
their ſeveral ends. Some of them profit more by experience, 


acquire more knowledge, and think and reaſon better than 


others both in different ſpecies and in the ſame. Man is at 
the head of theſe, he profits ſtill more by experience, he ac- 
quires ſtill more knowledge, he thinks and reaſons better than 
all other animals; for he who is born too ſtupid to do ſo, is not 
a human creature: he finks into an inferior ſpecies, tho he be 
made after the image of man. Man is able by his intellectual 
ſuperiority to foreſee, and to provide more effectually againſt 
the evils that threaten him, as well as to procure to himſelf 
the neceſſaries, the comforts, and the pleaſures of life. All 
his natural wants are eaſily ſupplied, and God has propor- 
tioned them to the abilities of thoſe who remain in the loweſt 
form of rational creatures. The Tartar under his tent, and 
the Savage in his hut enjoys them. Such is the general ſtate 
of mankind, Of what then do we complain? His happineſs 
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exceeds that of his fellow creatures, at-leaſt as: and as the 


dignity of his nature excceds the dignity of theirs: : ani. is not 
this enough ? | 1 


Wx ought to think that it is ana; ad; yet God. has 


done more for us. He has made us happy, and he has put 
it into our power to make ourſelves happier by a due uſe of 


our reaſon, which leads us to the practice of moral virtue and 


of all the duties of ſociety. We are deſigned to be ſocial, not 
ſolitary creatures. Mutual wants unite us: and natural bene- 
volence and political order, on which our happineſs depends, 


are founded in them. This is the law of our nature; and 


tho every man is not able for different reaſons to diſcern it, - or 


_ diſcerning it to apply it, yet ſo many are able to do this that 
they ſerve as guides to the reſt. The reſt ſubmit, for the ad- 


vantages they find in this ſubmiſſion, They learn by expe- 


perience that ſervitude to law is real liberty, and - that the 
regulation of pleaſure is real happineſs. Pleaſures are the 
Objects of ſelf-love, happineſs that of reaſon. Reaſon is ſo 


far from depriving us of the firſt, that happineſs conſiſts in a 
ſeries of them: and as this can be neither attained nor en- 
joyed ſecurely out of ſociety, a due uſe of our reaſon makes 


ſocial and ſelſ-love coincide, or even become in effect the 


ſame. The condition wherein we are born and bred, the 
very condition ſo much complained of prepares us for this 


coincidence, the foundation of all human happineſs; and our 
whole nature, appetite, paſſion, and reaſon concur to pro- 
mote it. As our parents loved themſelves in us, ſo we love 
ourſelves in our children, and in thoſe to whom we are moſt 


nearly related by blood. Thus far inſtinct improves ſelf- love. 
Reaſon im proves it further. We love ourſelves in our neigh- 


bours, and in our friends too, with TuLLy's leave; for if 


ann is formed * a kind of ſympathy, it 1s cultivated 
. 
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by FP offices. Reaſon proceeds. We love ourſelves in 
loving the political body whoſe members we are, and we love 
en when we extend our benevolence to all mankind. 


Turss are the genuine fleas of reaſon, theſe are the pur- 
poſes for which it was given us, and nothing more trifling, 
nor more abſurd, can be found in the writings of thoſe who 
have preſumed to cenſure the providence of God, than what 
TuLLy puts into the mouth of CorTa, in the third book 4 
the nature of the gods, on this Sovalivn. « ] know not,” 
this pontiff made to ſay, © whether it had not been better 
“for mankind to have had no reaſoning faculties at all, ſince 
<« they are hurtful to ſo many, and profitable to fo [Ivy than 
c to have had them fo bountifully and ſo profuſely beſtowed*: . 
Fooliſh and prophane! Fire ſerves for ſeveral neceſſary uſes, 
among the reſt to warm us, and ſenſitive experience teaches 
us to diſtinguiſh between warming and burning, in the man- 
ner and degree wherein we employ it. Shall we renounce the 


uſe of it, and complain that there is ſuch an element, becauſe 


it burns us when we employ it ill, or when we neglect, in em- 
Ploying it well, the precautions and attentions that are neceſ- 
fary? Juſt fo (for: we may transfer this material i image to an 
PR ſubject, much more properly than ſuch images are 
uſually transferred to ſuch ſubjects by metaphyſicians) juſt fo, 
1 fay, human reaſon is given for ſeveral neceſſary uſes, and 
principally to lead us to all the happineſs we are made capable 
_ ofattaining, by a proper application of it, which rational expe- 
rience is ſufficient to teach us. This compariſon | is more juſt 
than that which CorTa makes, and BAYLE has copied, of the 


'* Haud ſcio an melius 5 humano generi motum iſtum celerem cogi- 
tationis, acumen, ſolertiam, quam rationem vocamus, quoniam peſtifera ſit 
multis, admodum paucis lauern, non dari omnino, quam tam munificẽ, et 
tam large dari. SC IA! 
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Supreme Being to a phyſician, who preſcribes wine to a pa- 
tient that he knows will drink it too ſtrong, and periſh by the 
uſe of it. Neither the ſtrength of our reaſon, nor the too fre- 
quent uſe of it, but the contrary, are to be apprehended: and 
if the ſick man's wine muſt be mingled with water to do him 
good, reaſon, the medicina animi, muſt be employed pure 
and unmixed. The other ſimilies, which theſe academicians 
employ, are as impertinent as this, and might be ſhewn very 
caſily to be ſo, if it were worth our while. But no man, Who 
is not already devoid of reaſon, will be induced by them to 
renounce this noble gift, wherein the dignity of our nature 
conſiſts, becauſe it becomes hurtful when we apply it ill; 
through negligence, or through affectation, or through deſign, 
even when we apply it well. It was applied rather i imperti- 
nently than hurtfully, to maintain ſtoical apathy; for it was 
not given to deſtroy, but to dire& and govern the paſſions; to 
make them as beneficial as they are neceſlary | in the human 
ſyſtem; to make a Piso of a CarTartixs*, and a BxuTus, I 
mean the firſt, of a Cazsax. But it was applied very hurt- 
fully; indeed, and it is ſo ſtill by thoſe who employ all the 
reaſon they have to corrupt the morals of men, to bribe, to 
ſeduce, to. argue, to deceive, or to force them out of their 
properties, or their liberties, and to make an whole community 
become the vaſſals of a faction of men, or of one man. This in 
politics. In religion it was applied very hurtfully, and it is 
fo ſtill by atheiſts and divines, whilſt the former endeavor by 
ſophiſm and declamation to cenſure the works of God, and the 
order of his providence, to deſtroy the belief of his exiſtence, 
and to baniſh all ſenſe of religion ; ; and whilſt the latter, 
who join very heartily in the ſame cenſure, would be 
thou ght to juſtify the divine attributes againſt the common 
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accuſation, and to promote the intereſts of reli gion by this 
: * 


A moſt unneceſſary juſtification ſurely 1 if they did not 
make it neceſlary ; ſince God leads us by the natural ſtate, in 
which we ſtand at firſt, into the road of happineſs, and leaves 
us to the conduct of a , guide, that is, of our reaſon, 
afterwards. It would be falſe to lay, as SENECA ſays, ſame- 
where in one of the rants of the portic, that we owe our 
virtue to ourſelves, not to God. It would be equally falſe to 
ſay, that we owe our happineſs to ourſelves, not to God. But 
this may be ſaid with truth, that God, when he gave us rea- 
ſon, left us to our free-will to make a proper, or improper, uſe 

of it: ſo that we are obliged to our Creator for a certain rule 
and ſufficient means of arriving at happineſs, and have none 
to blame but ourſelves, when we fail of it. It is not reaſon, 

but perverſe will, that makes us fall ſhort of attainable happi- 

neſs. The rule is ſo certain, and the means ſo ſufficient, that 
they who deviate from them are ſelf-condemned at the time 
they do ſo; for he, who breaks the laws of nature, or of his 
country, will concur to preſerve them inviolate from others. 
As a member of ſociety, he acknowledges the general rule. As 
an individual, he endeavors to be a particular exception to it. 
-Hew determined in both caſes by ſelf- love. That active prin- 
ciple, inflaming and inflamed by his paſſions, preſſes on to the = 
apparent good which is the object of them: and if reaſon, a - 
leſs active principle, which, inſtead of impelling, requires to 
be impelled, and to whom it belongs to. be conſulted in the 
choice, as well as in the purſuit, of an object, is called in, it is 

called in too late, and is made the drudge of the will, prede- 
termined by paſſion. Thus it happens, m— ſel{-love ws 3 

cial are divided, and ſet in oppoſition to one another in the 
conduct of particular men, whilſt, in the making laws, and in 
D 00 42: -- whe 
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the regulation of government, they continue to be the ſame. 
As long as they do fo, the happineſs of mankind is abundantly 
provided for and ſecured, in their ſeveral ſocieties; and, not- 
withſtanding the phyfical evils to which the ee e of theſe 
ſocieties may ſtand ſometimes expoſed, every reaſonable man, 
cvery man who is not a diſciple of ſuch a whining philoſopher 
as WoLLasToN, nor ſuch a preſumptuous divine as CLARKE, 
will confeſs that ſuch a ſtate is as happy not only as human 
ce ever ſaw, or human ear ever heard, but as the heart of 
man can conceive to belong to humanity; and much more 


happy than creatures, but one degree aboye thoſe whom they 
85 Aeipen, could FO to be. 


Ir is true, indeed, that governments ſhift wad change not 
only their adminiſtrations, but their forms. Good princes 
and magiſtrates. carry on the work of God, and by making 
men better make them happier. When theſe are corrupt, the 
infection ſpreads. They corrupt the people, the people 
them, ſocial love is extinguiſhed, and paſſion divides thoſe 
whom reaſon united. When the abuſe is confined within 
certain bounds, the condition of many men may be happy, 
and that of all may be ſtill tollerable: and when the abuſe 
exceeds ſuch degrees, and when confuſion or oppreſſion be- 
comes intollerable, we are to conſider that they who ſuffer de- 
ſerve to ſuffer. "Good government cannot grow exceſſively 
bad, nor liberty be turned into ſlavery, unleſs the body of a 
neople co-operate. to their own ruin. The laws, by which 
ſocieties are governed regard particulars, and individuals are 
rewarded, or puniſhed, by men. But the laws by which the 
moral as well as the phyſical world is governed, regard gene- 
rals: and communities are rewarded or puniſhed by God ac- 
cording to the nature of things in the ordinary courſe of his 
providence, and even without wy W a 
Loo 


e eee eee 


Look round the world antient and modern, you will öbferde 
the general ſtate of mankind to increaſe in happineſs, or de- 
cline to miſery, as virtue or vice prevails in their ſeveral ſocie- 
ties. Thus the author of nature has been pleaſed to conſti- 
tute the human ſyſtem, and he muſt be mad who thinks that 
any of the atheiſtical, theological, or philoſophical makers, and 
menders of worlds, cotild have conftituted it better. The 
ſaying of Arexonsus, king of Caſtile, who found fo many 
faults in the conſtruction of the material world that he pro- 
| nounced himſelf able to have given the ſupreme architect a 
better plan, has been heard with horror by every theiſt. 
Shall we hear without horror the men ſpoken of here, when 
they find fault with the moral, as well as phyfical plan, when 
they found accuſations againſt the goodneſs; juſtice, and 
wiſdom of God, merely on their pride, when they aſſume, on 
no other foi dation that man is or ought to have been the final 
cauſe of the creation, and rail as heartily at providence as 
PLuTARCH repreſents Eyrcuxvs to have done; in ſhort, when 
they go ſo far as to impute to God the introduction or per- 
miſſion of thoſe very evils which neither God is anſwerable 
for, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, nor nature, nor reaſon, 
but « our own pavers wills, and the wrong elections we make? ; 


[5 hear any part of this without borter; uh there- 
| if had walked with Worrasros * in ſumè retired field, my 
meditations would have been very different from his, more 
_ juſt, and more reverential towards the Supreme Being. I 

ſhould have been very ſure that neither lifeleſs matter nor the 
vegetative tribe have any reflex thoughts, nor any thoughts at 
all. I ſhould have been convinced that the faculty of think- 
ing is given to ſenſitive animals, as we call them, in a lower de- 
gree than to man. But 1 ſhould » not have been convinced 


* Ibig. P 209. 
that 
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_ that they have the power of exerciſing it in reſpect of preſent 
objects only. The contrary would appear to me, on ſome oc- 
cations, as manifeſt in them, or in ſome of them, as it appears 
on others, and on more, in the man who is born dumb. 1 
ſhould feel the ſuperiority of my ſpecies, but I ſhould ac- 
knowledge the community of our kind. I ſhould rouze in 
my mind a grateful ſenſe of theſe advantages above all others, 
that I am a creature capable of knowing, of- adoring, and 
worſhiping my creator, capable of diſcovering his will in the 
law of my nature, and capable of promoting my happineſs 
by obeying it. I ſhould acknowledge thankfully | that I am 
able, by the ſuperiority of my {Mate Ba faculties, much bet- 
ter than my fellow creatures, to avoid ſome evils and to ſoften 

others, which are common to us and to them. I ſhould con- 
feſs that as I proved myſelf more rational than they by em- 

ploying my reaſon to this purpoſe, ſo 1 ſhould prove myſelf 

leſs rational by repining at my ſtate here, and by complaining 

that there are any unavoidable evils. I ſhould confeſs that 


neither perfect virtue, nor perfect happineſs are to be found 


= among the ſons of men: and that we ought to judge of the 
continuance of one, as we may judge of our perſeverance in 
the other, according to a maxim in the ethics of Cox rucius; 


hot by this, that we never fall from either, ſince in that ſenſe 


there would be no one good nor no one happy man in the 
world; but by this, that when we do fall we riſe again, and 

purſue the journey of life, in the ſame road. Let us purſue 
it contentedly, and learn that, as the ſofteſt pillow on which 
we can lay our heads has been ſaid by MonTacNns to 
be ignorane, we may ſay more properly that it is reſigna - 
tion. He alone is happy, and he is truly ſo, who can 
ſay, welcome life whatever it brings! Welcome death what- 
ever it is! “ Aut transfert, aut finit.“ If the former, we 


change 0 our ſtate, but we are ſtill the creatures of the ſame 
God. 
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God. He made us to be happy here. He may make us ap- 
pier in another ſyſtem of Being. At leaſt, this we are ſure of, 
we ſhall be dealed with according to che perfections of his 
nature, not according to the imperfections of our own, Re- 
ſignation in this inſtance cannot be hard to one who thinks 
worthily of God, nor in the other, except to one who thinks 
too highly of man. That you, or I, or even WoLLasToN 
himſelf ſhould return to the earth from whence we came, to 
the dirt under our feet, or be mingled with the aſhes of thoſe 
herbs and plants, from which we drew nutrition whilſt we 
lived, does not ſeem any indignity, offered to our nature, ſince 
it is common to all the animal kind: and he, who complains 
of it as ſuch, does not ſeem to have been ſet, by his reaſoning 
faculties, ſo far above them in life, as to deſerve not to be le- 
velled with them at death. We were like them before our 
birth, that is nothing. So we ſhall be on this hypotheſis like 
them too after our death, that is nothing. What hardſhip 1 is 
done us? None, unleſs it be an hardſhip, that we are not im- 


mortal, becauſe we wiſh to be fo, and flatter ourſelves with 
that expectation. As well might that emperor of China have 


complained of his diſappointment, when he imagined, he had 

bought immortality of a certain impoſtor, who pretended to 
give it, and then died. If this hypotheſis were true, which 
I am far from aſſuming, I ſhould have no reaſon to complain, 
tho having taſted exiſtence, I might abhor non-entity. Since 
then the firſt cannot be demonſtrated by reaſon, nor the ſe- 
cond be reconciled to my inward ſentiment, let me take re- 
fuge in reſignation at the laſt, as in every other act of my life. 
Let others be ſolicitous about their future ſtate, and x, wg 5 

or flatter themſelves as prejudice, imagination, bad health, 
or good health, nay a lowering day, or a clear ſunſhine {hall 

inſpire them to do. Let the tran quillity of my mind reſt on 
this immoreable rock, that my future, as well as my preſent, 


| ſtate 
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ſtate are ordered by an Almighty and Allwiſe Creator; and 
that they are equally fooliſh, and preſumptuous, who make 
1maginary excurſions into fururity, and who complain of the 


preſent. 


Tan E reflections, on the general and uſual ſtate of man- 
kind, may be carried much further, and more may be added. 
But theſe are ſufficient, and I proceed to plead the cauſe of 
God, on another head, againſt the ſame confederates, 


LII. 


F you improve in your own thoughts the hints tiered \ 
I in the precedent reflections, you, whoſe good underſtand- 
ing is undebauched by metaphyſics, will ſee very evidently the 
truth of theſe two propoſitions. Firſt, that, ſuppoſing the 


world we inhabit to be a ſcene of as many evils as it is repre- | 


ſented to be, the argumenrs, drawn from thence againſt the 
wiſdom, or power, or goodneſs of God, are inconcluſive. God 
1s the Creator and Governor of the neal. not of this world 
alone, a ſmall and, probably, a very inconſiderable part of it: 
ſo that, if there was really more evil than good in this part, it 
would conclude nothing againſt the whole, wherein there 
might be ſtill much more good than evil, nor, conſequently, 
againſt the divine attributes, Secondly, that there is even in 
this world ſo much more good than evil, and the general ſtate 
of mankind i is ſo happy in it, that the cxagerated deſcriptions 
of a ſuppoſed contrary ſtate would make no impreſſion againſt 
theſe attributes, if men had not been induced to think moſt 
abſardly, that God could have no good reaſon for creating 
the.n, but that of communicating happineſs to them, and 
ate ſuch as they would * happineſs without "Thc | 
The 
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The accuſation, brought againſt the goodneſs of God, is 
founded, therefore, on a falſe repreſentation, and an arbitra- 
ry ſuppoſition. Modern philoſophers are more to be blamed 
on this account, than the antients. They have a nobler view 
of the immenſe univerſe, They know, that this planet is a 
part of it. How then can they aſſume, that this part was 
made for one ſpecies of the animals it produces, rather than 
for the whole ſyſtem? Divines are ſtill more to be blamed 
than mere philoſophers. A confederacy with atheiſts becomes 
ill the profeſſors of theiſm, and leſs than any, thoſe who pre- 
tend to teach it. No matter: they perſiſt, and having done 
their beſt, in concert with their allies, to deſtroy the belief of 


the goodneſs of God, they endeavor to deſtroy that of his 


juſtice, which is a further article of their alliance. I have 


7 


laid already, that left the bare exiſtence of phyſical and moral 


evil ſhould not afford the atheiſts color enough to deny the 
being of God, nor the divines a ſufficient foundation to erect 
an heaven and an hell, they proceed to confider theſe evils 
relatively to the diſtribution of them, and they pronounce this 
diſtribution unjuſt. Their declamations are heard on this 
ſubje& with a double advantage, the partiality of love, and 
the prejudice of averſion. Men are apt to paſs eaſily, and 
filently, over the good, and complain loudly of the evil by 
' which they are affected in their own perſons, or in the per- 
ſons of thoſe whom they approve. As ealily, and filently, do 
they paſs over the evil, which they never think ſufficient, and 
complain loudly of the good, which they always think too 
much, that falls to the ſhare of thoſe whom they diſapprove, 
or who ſtand on any account in oppoſition to them. On ſuch 
motives they are induced to charge the providence of God 
with injuſtice. here the confederacy breaks. The atheiſt 
concludes once more, that there is no God. The divine ſtill | 
maintains, that there is one. How well they both ſupport 
— TT... - Mee the 
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the charge, how effectually the latter re- aſſerts the juſtice of 


the Supreme Being, we are now to enquire: and I perſuade 
myſelf, that you will be under ſome furpriſe to find a charge 
ſo groundlefs, that has been fo long and fo clamoroufly 
brought, and an hypotheſis ſo weak, that has prevailed ſo long 
and ſo generally among theiſts. I know not, whether the na- 
tural temper and diſpoſition of mankind, by which we muſt 
account for one, or the political and private intereſts, by which 
we muſt account for the other, will take off this ſurpriſe till 
you have conſidered them thoroughly, in their riſe and pro- 
greſs, and found them to be permanent cauſes of permanent 
effects. Then, indeed, your ſurpriſe will ceaſe, becauſe you 
will find nothing in this caſe, which you will not find in many 
others; that is, error eſtabliſhed and perpetuated by affections, 
paſſions, intereſt, and authority iN —_ in ae 
to the plaineſt dictates of their reaſon. 


Tnar good men are often Wr * bad men n happy, . 


las been a ſubject of invective, rather than of argument, to 


Er icukus, to Cor rA, and to others among, the antients. It 
has been too nearly ſo in the writings of ſome of the moderns, 
and little leſs in thoſe of ſome eminent diyines. I have quoted 
| CLakks on ſeveral occaſions. I muſt quote him on this. In 
his Evidences of natural and revealed religion“, as well as in 
his Demonſtration of the being and Attributes of God +, he 
preſumes to ſay: © It is certain and neceſſary, even as certain 
as the moral attributes of God, (and he had before af- 
firmed the moral to be as ellantial: to the divine nature as the 
natural, and, therefore, as certain as God's exiſtence) & that 
3 there anal be, at fome time or other, ſuch a revolution, and 
« renovation, of thin 85, fuch a future ſtate of exiſtence of the 
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1 fame perſons as that, by an exact diſtribution of rewards and 
| « puniſhments therein, all the preſent diſorders, and inequali- 
8 « ties, may be ſet right, and that the whole Ke of provi- 
« dence may appear at it's conſummation to be a defign wor- 
« thy of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs.” At it's 
conſummation; for it appears actually unworthy of them, as 
theſe men not only imply, but ſay. The hypothetical cer- 
tainty and neceſſity on which the doctor! is willing to riſque our 
acknowledgment. of a Supreme Being, or our denial of him, 
is. founded. on this aſſertion; © that rewards , and puniſh- 
“ ments, in general, are neceſſary to ſupport the honor of God, 
cc and of his law and government; and on this aſſumed pro- 
poſition « that the condition of mankind, in this preſent ſtate, 
«is ſuch that the natural order of things. is perverted, and 
« virtue and goodneſs prevented from obtaining their proper, 
ce and due effects. Audacious and vain ſophiſt! His whole 
chain of reaſoning from the moral attributes of God dow n- 
wards is nothing more than one continued application of 
moral human ideas to the deſigns and conduct of God: and, 
in this caſe, he aſſumes, moſt preſumptuouſly, that the ſcheme 
and order of things which God has eſtabliſhed in this ſyſtem : 
of ours are ſuch as cannot be reconciled, even to the notions 
of human juſtice. His terms have a very ſolemn air that may 
impoſe on the unwary, and confirm the habitual prejudices 
ol others. But he who analiſes them, and attends to the ſenſe 
of them, will perceive that more abſu Wurde cannot t be ſtuffed 
0m: ſo few words. | 


1 begin this 3 ot us conſider. the terms. good and 
bad, happy and unhappy, as they ſtand here applied. Men will 
be never agreed about the former; the latter can never be aſcer- 
tained: and, conſequently, the propoſition that good men are 
e and bad. men happy, ſhould not be advanced 1 in the 
Ee 2 5 ſenſe 


judges, tho they pretend to judge by the ſame rule, Which 
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ſenſe in which it is advanced, and as if the natural order of 
things was perverted; for what ! is the natural order of things? 
It is that which the author of nature has eſtabliſhed; and 
according to which evil may happen ſometimes to the good, 
and good to the bad: but according to which, likewiſe, virtue 
can never lead to unhappineſs, nor vice to happineſs. It is 
falſe, therefore, to ſay that the natural order is actually pervert- 
ed, as if unhappineſs was really become the conſequence of 
virtue, and happineſs of vice, in the courſe of human affairs. 
But now, who are the good? whoare the bad? If by the good are 
intended ſuch as conform themſelves to the law of nature, and 
by the bad ſuch as violate this law; the words are very equi- 
vocal, and muſt appear le in their applications. Men differ 
in nothing more than in the characters they impute to one 
another, even in their private thoughts: and when they agree 


the moſt, it is very poſſible thy may not judge as God 


they call the eternal reaſon of things. T hoſe whom they ad- 
mire ſor great atcheivements, they call great; thoſe who have 
done them good, they call good, and often confound the two. 
so that the juſtice of divine providence is condemned, or ac- 
5 quitted, on the fallible and intereſted ” dgments of x men. 


duch indeed they are. Go back to the i ages of the 
world. Conſider their heroes and their demi- gods, obſerve 

by what goodneſs they acquired the honors of deification. 
They deſtroyed ſometimes robbers or wild beaſts. Others of 
them ſowed corn, planted the vine, and invented uſeful arts. 
Did theſe alone conftitu te good men according to the law of 
nature? By no means. Not even the laſt. Gf all the cardi- 
nal virtues, fortitude d chiefly to have been cultivated 
by the heroes of antiquity : and, notwithſtanding ſome good 
that they did, their Tapes, their duels their battles, the inju- 


D ries 


o 
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ries they offered, and the vengeance they took, made them at 
once ob ects of — and plagues to mankind. When 
we deſcend to later ages, more enlightned by philoſophy, and 
more renowned for wiſdom of government, we find the cha- 
racters of good and bad men rather more equivocal, and much 
honor done to great vices, as well as to great virtues, accord- 
ing to the modes and prevalent paſſions of the time, which 
ſanctified, by the help of prepoſſeſſion and 8 ſuch 
actions as right reaſon can never approve. If we judge by 
this, and by this alone we ſhould judge; what ſhall we think 
of thoſe Roman and Greek: worthies, for inftance, whoſe 
names and actions have been delivered down by their hiſto- 
rians ſo pompouſly to qodtetieyd*: I might call in queſtion the 
chaſtity of Scir io, and the fidelity of RzcuLvus to his parole. 
I might doubt on the face of their hiſtory, and without any 
more particular anecdotes, whether Dxusus was a leſs factious 
Citizen than SaTurninus, I might bring reaſons to excuſe, 
perhaps to juſtify, the Gzaccur, I might prove, by ſome let- 
ters of CIcRRO to Ar ricus, that the ſecond Baurus was the 
vileſt of uſurers. But I wave ſuch particulars as we have not, 
for the moſt part, ſufficient means of examining, and I aſk 
whether the beſt of theſe men, in the beſt days of the Roman 
or Grecian commonwealths, were not the inſtruments of am- 
bition, of avarice, of injuſtice, and cruelty? They were great 
men moſt certainly, but their goodneſs was often problemati- 
cal, in Greece as well as at Rome. When revealed religions 
aroſe, a true one like the chriſtian, a falſe one like the Ma- 
HOMETAN, the ſame uncertainty remained, and the ſame 
tallacious judgments were made about morality. But there 
aroſe too à new ſort of goodneſs at the ſame time, for we 


̃ need — 1 to go no further back: and; about this, n men can 
: 2 vid. As, Gan, 5 


never 
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| never be agreed. The chriſtians paſs for ill men among the 
mahometans, the mahometans among the chriſtians; the ſects 


of Ouax and ALI cenſure each other; we tax your church 
with ſuperſtition and idolatry; 3 ſhe taxes ours with hereſy and 

ſchiſm: and thus contrary judgments are. paſſed on one an- 
other, not only by particular men, but by. whole communities. 


It may be ſaid, that theſe judgments are not paſſed. as gene- 


rally, and as raſhly, as I pretend; and that the chriſtian, who 
condemns the mahometan, or the mahometan, who condemns 


the chriſtian religion, may diſtinguiſh very truly at the ſame 


time between the good and the bad men of the contrary par- 


ty. But if it be ſaid, it will not hold; for the new ſort of good- 


neſs which has "HY mentioned 1s that, not only as much 
but more than moral goodneſs, by a regard or diſregard to 
which the juſtice of God, in the diſpenſationsof- providence, is 
tried in every religion that claims the prerogative of a revealed 


ſyſtem, and according to which it is aſſumed that men wall 


be rewarded or puniſhed hereafter, Such has been, and ſuch : 
is, the ſtate of this matter. x e 


Le us „ next the terms Loon and 5 They 


are more vague, and leſs eaſy to be aſcertained in their appli- 
cation than the others. Agreeable ſenſations, the ſeries where- 

of conſtitutes happineſs, muſt ariſe from health of body, tran 
: quillity of mind, and a competency of wealth. An abſolute 


privation of all thats we are not to ſuppoſe. The caſe cannot 


happen; or if it could, an immediate end would be put to the 
miſerable being. But, how ſhall we judge for other men of 
the ſeveral degrees, in which they enjoy all or any of theſe? 
How ſhall we make up their ſeveral accounts of agreeable and 


diſagreeable ſenſations, and pronounce their ſtate to be, accord- 
ing to the ballance, tolerable, or happy, or very happy? To 
pretend to it is, at leaſt, as abſurd as to pretend to meaſure the 


degrees 


„ 


degrees of goodneſs; ſince * of ik conliſt 0 1 in 


outward ſhew as it does in the inward ſentiment: and yet, 
without being able to meaſure both, what ſaucy, what pragma- 
tical preſumption is it to pretend, in any ſort, to judge of pro- 
vidential diſpenſations, even ene em to be thoſe 'of ; 
particular inen | 


LIH. 


TE will enter, if you aleife, farſt into ſome 8 5 
on the general tendency: of virtue and vice to promote 
happineſs, and after that into a more particular detail, I 
think then, that health of body is pretty equally diſtributed 
to good men and bad, whether jews, chriſtians, turks, or 
infidels. In this reſpect too the good are likely to have in 
themſelves, and in their poſterity, much the advantage. But, 
beſides, if health and vigor of body were to be found more 
commonly among the wicked than the good, it might appear 
to be, like other inſtances of proſperity, the caule, it will never 
appear to be the effect, of vice. 


TraxcpiLLI rv 80 3 is the inſeparable companion of 
virtue, that adds reliſh and ſavor to all the comforts, and 
takes off their bitter taſte from all the misfortunes, of life. It 
is the health of the mind. Without this, no intellectual joy 
can be taſted, as without the other no corporeal pleaſure. The 
virtuous man looks back with complacency, and feels the 5 
truth of that laying of TuLLy: *agoodconſcienceis the great 
theatre of virtue. The preſent ſatisfys him, and the — 5 
gives him no alarm. The ſecond BxuTus exclaimed, that 
virtue was an empty name. Stoical virtue was little better; 
nor his, in particular, any more than a maſk that hid, under an 

3 appearance 
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appearance of apathy, the moſt violent and the vileſt paſſions, 
like the ſanctity of ſeveral antient and modern ſaints, who have 
impoſed on the chriſtian world. But true moral virtue is 
ſomething very real. It is the cauſe of our happineſs, it main- 
tains the tranquillity of human life. If happineſs be a ſeries 
of agreeable ſenſations, the leſs this ſeries is expoſed to inter- 
ruption, the more happy we are. But it muſt be expoſed to 
perpetual interruptions, if that which cauſes, and maintains it, 
be not in our own power. Virtue is ſo: and thus virtue may 
be ſaid, without any paradox, to be it's own reward*. If it 
has no reward from without, it rewards itſelf by inward, and 
therefore independent tranquillity. © 
Goop men may have commonly a leſs ſhare in the advan- 
tages of fortune, as they are leſs likely to uſe the means of ac- 
quiring them, but then they want them leſs: and tho it be 


a falſe thought, which Szxnzca makes, the divinity employ, I 


<< that their happineſs conſiſts in wanting no happineſs +”, yet 
is it true, that their happineſs is enhanced, as well as ſecured, 
by a great independence on every thing external; and the 
ſame SeNntca ſays, ſome where elſe, moſt divinely well, that he 
placed the good things he enjoyed within his reach, and yet 
at ſuch a diſtance that fortune might take, but could not tear, 
them from him. The good man flakes his thirſt with a mo- 
derate draught of outward proſperity. The chalice of the 
wicked man is never ſufficient, be it never fo large: and to all 
his paſſions, as well as to his avarice, neſcio quid curtae 
<« ſemper abeſt rei. There is a fragment among PLuTarcn's 

Hoc dabitis, ut opinor, fi modo fit aliquid, eſſe beatum, id oportere 
totum poni in poteſtate ſapientis. Nam fi amitti vita beata poteſt, beata 

eſſe non poteſt. Tur L. de fin. L. 2. 5 . 

I + Intus omne poſui bonum. Non carere felicitate felicitas veſtra eſt. 


Miſcel- 
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a * fortune and vice are introduced like the 

3 contractors, who. appear and make their offers, when any pu- 
blic work is to be let out. Fortune boaſts, that ſhe can take 
from men erery outward good, and bring upon them every 
outward evil. Vice replies that this is true, but that it is 
not ſufficient to make them miſerable, unleſs ſhe gives her aſ- 
ſiſtance; whereas ſhe is able to render them ſo without the 
uſliſtamcn oft fortune, _ in ſpighe of all her * entleavors to 
make them: app 


Tuus heathen hileſophers — Amid ang; chate 
was no need of defending the providence of God apainſt Z NO, 
nor ARISTOTLE. The former held, that there was no real 
good but virtue. The latter, that health. of body, and the 
external advantages of fortune, might be reckoned among the 
good things of life, but that they were ſuch in a degree very 
far below thoſe that reſult from virtue. Happineſs, therefore, 
fell ſolely to the ſhare of good men, according to the ſtoicians; 
or principally to them, according to the peripatetics*: and this 
was indeed a noble conteſt. Chriſtians are far from having 
any ſuch. If they do not aſſume that health, and the advan- 
tages of fortune, conſtitute happineſs ſolely, they aſſume that 
it is conſtituted principally by theſe; fince on the want which 
good men have ſometimes of - theſe they accuſe God of in- 
Juſtice, They pretend to keep an account between God and 
man, to barter ſo much virtue, or ſo many acts of devotion, 
againſt ſo many degrees of honor, of power, of riches; and to 
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nil quod honeſtum ſit. Alteri plurimum ſe, et longe longeque plurimum 
tribuere honeſtati; ſed tamen et in corpore, et extra, eſſe quacdam bona. 
Certamen ee, es et has N 8 Tors. os fin. L. 2. 
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fions. If God exacts the duty, he muſt pay the price. If he 
does not pay it in this life, he muſt pay it in another. Till 
| 3 that time, they give him credit: and if does not pay it then, 
| he is an unjuſt and cruel being. I will crayon out a picture 
on this occaſion in imitation of thoſe Ci Ax HES uſed to draw 
when he diſputed againſt the partizans of volupty. Let 
all good chriſtians, to denote their goodneſs and the juſtice 
of God, be fat and jolly like canons in the Lutrin. Let 
them be ſeated on thrones with diadems on their heads, 
ſceptres in their hands, and purple robes on their ſhoulders. 
Let the virtues, like ſo man cupids 1 in ALBano's pictures, 
run about the landſchape, "hind inthe ſervice of their maſters. 
Let juſtice lead the wicked like ſlaves | with Tetorted / arma, 
and down-caſt eyes, to their footſtools. Let temperance 
ſerve pyramids of ortolans and brimmers of on their 
tables. Let moderation offer, and they receive, facks filled 
wio.ith gold and ſilver, and baſkets Calla: dane el 55 
In the midſt, and front, of the piece let the great Lama of the 
eaſt be placed on an higher throne than the reſt, if it be ſent 
to ſome tartarian temple: his younger brother of the weſt, if 
it be ſent to St. PxTER's church at Rome: his grace of Canter- 
bury, or my lord of London, if it be ſent to St. Paul's; and 
LuTHER, or CALVIN, if it be ſent to any "ther: r religious aſ- 
ſembly of chriſtians i in theſe pure of the 3 


Havixs ſaid tea mh to ſhew the general tendency & 
virtue to promote the inward and real happineſs. of IE 
in oppoſition to divines, and atheiſts, who make it conſiſt ſo 
much in outward enjoyments, that every diminution of theſe, 
in the circumſtances of every reputed good man, is an inſtance 
brought in proof of the unjuſt diſpenſations of providenc; 1 
| proceed to take notice of ſome particular inſtances that have 
been fo brought. They will ſerve, I think, to ſhew that God 


SAE EY any 


is wiſe, and man a fool, and that, of all TY the moſt pre- 
ſumptuous, and, at the dune time, the moſt rifling, are meta- 
E philoſophers and divines. 38 


I neither deny nor affirm, particular providences. The ſup — 
poſition of ſuch has given occaſion to much lying, to nr | 
flattery, to much uncharitdbleneſs, to much ſuperſtition, and 
enthuſiaſm. When the votive pictures of thoſe who had eſ- 
caped being drowned were ſhewn to Diacoras at Samo- 
_ thraciay | he aſked where the pictures were of thoſe who had 
periſhed at ſea? The atheiſt 

believed no God. The prieſts would not have been over- 
much concerned to convince him of a — providence, 15 
but they would have produced their legends as well as their 

elics to prove to him the particular providences by which 
their votaries had; been ſaved.” I enter here no further into 
the diſcuſſion of this point. But this I ſay, that the phyſical 
and. moral ſyſtems have no need, like the bungling works and 
imperfect inftitutions of men, to. be carried on by frequent 
interpoſitions : irections, that they may continue 
to era of the es The ordinary courſe of 
things, preſerved and conducted by a general providence, con- 
firms what the law of reaſon and of nature teaches us. The 
law is not only given, but executed. The authority of the 
lavygiver makes it our duty, the Auen make it our intereſt 

to obey the law: and theſe ſanctions have their effect ſo oſten, 
that they leave no doubt concerning them. T hey have their 
effect a as often as it is neceflary 1 in terrorem. In imitation of 

lential government, human government goes no further: 
and yet thore are a pardel of little tyrants who find fault with 
the yo th for going no further. God puniſhes to reform, as 
far as our nature, and his ſcheme, permit. They are angry 


that he) is not as * as they are, that every criminal is not 
1875 EL racked 


eheved no. providence, for he 
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racked on the wheel, and that he does not puniſh to extermi- 
nate. Let us deſcend to particular inſtances: that are urged 
againſt the juſtice of God, in order to prove it, and to con- 
frm what has been faid eee, good, and bad, „ happy,: and 
unhappy, men. 


” » \£Y 
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LEV; 76 


WULLY lie ſtill open before me, and there I find many 
| inſtances of this ſort produced by Corr A with as much 
confidence as if they were deciſive. Why did the twoSc1pios 
fall in Spain, and MaxctLLus and Paulus in Italy, making 
war againſt the Carthaginians? Why did — bury his 
ſon who was of conſular dignity? Why was the Aemilian 
Scipio not ſafe in his own houſe? Why was RuriIius ba- 
niſhed, Dnusus aſſaſſinated, Scak voll A ſlain at the altar of 
Vxs rA, and Carurus obliged to procure his own death? Why 
did Max1vs die in his bed, after a ſeventh conſulſhip? Why 
were he, and Cinna, Dane the elder, 3 
Prataris, APPOLLODORUS, and even the — Vaklus, 
and the highway man Haxe ALUs, ſuffered ſo long to exerciſe, 
with impunity, their cruelties? The day would be too ſhort, 
indeed, to enumerate inſtances of any kind inthis declamatory, 
looſe, and inconcluſive manner*. It is not unlike the 
proceeding of certain great ſcholars, who crowd their text 
and their margin with a multitude of names, which ſtand as 
vouchers of the facts or opinions they advance, and impoſe 
often on the unwary who will not, and the ignorant who can- 
not, examine for themſelves; 3 whilſt they, who als en can 


Dies deficiat ſi velim numerare quibus bonis male evenerit; ; nec minus, | 
ſi commemorem quibus improbis optimẽ. 4 
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examine, diſcover theſe pretended vouchers to be ſometimes 
of no authority, ſometimes of neither and ſometimes of the 
_ contrary fide, I could point out final; examples of this ſort 

in the writings of admired authors: and we might haye ſeen 


ſome ſuch, perhaps, on this occaſion, if Ciczxo had made 


Barsus: reply to CorTa, as he makes bim lay in a a claim to 
Ws with r no ſmall wen = 


"ik naher the want of this reply much more on account of 
facts, than arguments; : for the ſtoies were great logicians, and 
pitiful reaſoners. Their whole philoſophy was little more 
than a perpetual play with words: and, on this occaſion for 
inſtance, to have replied in character, Bürde muſt have i in- 
1 ſiſted that pain is not an evil, as Postpoxius did, when he 
_ roared out in a fit of the gout *,' He might have owned it 
to be ſomething rough, abhorrent to nature, difficult to be 
borne, melancholy and hard. He might have applied the 
definition of evil to the aden of pain, but muſt not have 
called it by that name, becauſe the portic had decreed that 
there is no evil but in vice, nor any good but in virtue. No 
matter. He would have fer very probably the facts, which 
Corr quoted, in a different light, and would have ſhewn 
by a fuller and more accurate ſtate of them, that they were 
inſufficient to his purpoſe. It is very probable, he would have 
done this, fince we have good reaſon, even at this time, to 
doubt the exact truth of ſome of theſe anecdotes, and to 


ae Dotl onde and p in che characters. | 


3 Cdadfucupt mutigen ftoici cur non ſit i 1500 de ab non 

W re, laboxetur. - + - Aſperum eſt, contra naturam, difficile perpeſſu, 
triſte, durum. Haec copia ruin eſt; ; quod omnes uno verbo malum 
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their orators, ſanctifietl the tale for the honor of the Raman 
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"ol 1 not, E Balnvs . we Ne in que- 
ſtion the ſtory of RzcuLys*, It was probably. fabulous, in 
many circumſtances at leaſt, and there were thoſe among the 
Romans who thought i it to be ſo. But it ſerved to blacken 
the Carthag inians, to whom they bore an immortal hatred, 
and 2 prejudice kept it in credit at Rome: as we ſte 
that many falſe traditions about the Saracens and Turks have 
been kept up for, ſeveral ages, and are fo Kill, notwithſtandin 
the detection of them, i in chriſtian nations. Their poets, / 


name, as the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of magnanimity, forti- 
tude, and a religious attachment to engagements taken even 
with an enemy, that was ever given. BaLBus then might 
have rejected the ſtory; or, taking i it for true, he might — 
| inſiſted, that it furniſhed an exam ple of human virtue, but 
none 7 divine injuſtice. He 4 have made RROCULUS a 


voluntary martyr, as SENECA. makes the philoſopher D Het . 
NES a confeſſor of natural religion. „ il 14 ; 


3 — 07 


Ox of thel: Poiciats might have 1 th n : 
Aw the other of them gave to ſuch examples, as that of 
RvuT1.1vs, who was 'baniſhed, or that of Maxinwus, who loſt 
a ſon arrived to conſular honors. He would have ſaid of ſuch 
men as theſe, that they were unſortunate, but not unhappy, 
that they were moved. but not overcome. He might eo 8 
puſhed ks 1ent againſt Corr farther, « on the principles 
of the portic. He might have maintained, that the misfor- 
tunes of ſome good men are deſigned as lefions to. all by pro- 
| vidence, in whoſe diſpenſations m more n is * to man- 


„vid. Av. Grow, „ 
+ > - - Sentit illa, ſed vincit. Sex. de Provid. 
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kind, . to pitertcular men . In general, we place happineſs 
and unhappineſs very blindly, and very falfely. Providence 
endeavors to'open our eyes, when things, that we eſteem evils, 
happen to the good. But we pervert the argument. Inſtead 
of coneluding, that ſuch things are not real evils, we hearken 
to the prejudices of imagination; we believe, and, by believing, 
we make them ſuch, and then we accuſe this yery providence 
of injuſtice. ' Ken the privation of an imaginary good is 
eſteemed a poſitive evil, the want of Tiches for inſtance. The 
man of Ross wits i by r none. 'Cnagpurs and Watrus, 


whom your Have regdefed immortal; were ervie by many, "This 
folly prevails ſo far, that mer hate imagined the 8 upreme 
Being beſt pleated, when His temples have glittered with gold 


and filver. If you was of this opinion as moſt of your com- 

munion are, and thou ght God more honored on this account 

at St. PerER' 5 than at St. Paur' „ 1 would ies to 2 cheſe | 

verſes : OR ee : 

EFF rah Ammon 

5 Fa pes under Deus e nullis violata per aevum 
Divitiis delubra tenens, morumque | priori © 


Numen Romano N RD defendit ab auro® 3 


examples a thob's good citizens of Sonde „ came 
; to untimely ends, would not have embaraſſed our ſtoician. 
He would — his antagoniſt, what pretence could be 
found to accuſe providence of injuſtice, becauſe men who 
waged war were ſometimes killed, or becauſe men who 
mingled ; in civil conteſts were ex poſed. to the mutual reſent- 
ments of exaſperated parties ? He would have aſked, who 
could determine when i it was s beſt for tim to die?  Prolonga- 
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tion of days delivers men over, very often, to miſery they would 
have eſcaped if they had died ſooner, and changes Io whole 
color of their lives; ſo that the good or evil that remains in 
ſtore for us, at any age, being uncertain, we can neither pro- 
nounce a man unhappy, becauſe he dies, nor happy before 
he dies. SoLon* taught | this apothegm to Croxsus , who 
lived to ſee it verified in his own caſe, and to reverence that 
wiſdom, when he was the captive of Cyxus, to which he had 
paid little regard, while he fate. on the throne, of Lyp1a. 
Rome, who made all the nations from the Euphrates to the 
EMS ocean tremble, trembled herſelf, when Powrexy. fell 

ſick at N aples. Pour EY . recovered. . £c Multae urbes et publi- 
& ca vota vicerunt.” But he recovered, only to wage- 55 civi 
war with his father- in- , to take arms without being re- 
pared to take them, to abandon Italy, to be beaten in Greece, 
and to be murdered, by ſervile hands, in Aegypt +, . Such a 

ſubje& as Pour Ev, 5 8 E as the Roman, 
may be paired with the greateſt princes. Let me mention, 
therefore, the late king of Pb on his occaſion and to the | 


= ſame purpoſe. He had paſſed more than forty years in the 


greateſt proſperity, when CHarLEs the ſecond of Spain died. 
Had he died at the ſame time, when that rich ſucceſſion came 
into his family, his death would have been thought the more 
_ deplorable on this very account. He lived; he outlived: his 
glory, his power, and if I may lay. ſo, alinoſt Wiz f poſterity. 
It might have been ſaid of him: © - renovata ſemper clade 
domus, multis in luctibus, inque Papen e et 
40 nigra veſte ſeneſcit. r r ee ot: = 
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BaLzus b dae en dui the OE dels of 
proſperous iniquity were neither more juſt, nor more appli- 
cable, than thoſe of the miſery of good men. If he had al- 
lowed that Mazius had the happineſs, ſuch an one as it is, 
of dying in his bed like his rival SyLLa, who took the appel- 
lation of happy very oftentatiouſly and very injuſtly, yet he 
would not have allowed this other man of blood the ſame a 
pellation. "Notwithſtanding his elevation from the — i 
which he followed for hire, to the higheſt dignities of the 
common- wealth“, notwithſtanding his victories and triumphs, 
it would be difficult to find in this Roman or any other hiſtory 
a man whoſe crimes were more conſtantly puniſhed, or whoſe 
life was a ſeries of more miſery. Beſides bis 4 infirmi- 


ties, e the we of ee e 
| kalba. et carcer, \minturnarumque . 
Et mendicatus vic Carthagine puny” 


hs was rolled. in \ all the ſtorms he raiſed. His Mae was every. 

y to flow, and the victorious ſword of Syria 
hung over his head. The various ſcenes of miſery, through 
which he made others go, were revenged by thoſe through 
which he went himſelf. There is a lively deſcription of both 
in the ſecond book of the Pharſalia +: and if we read his life, 
we ſhall ingen to think that proſperity was meaſured out to 
puniſhment of others, and miſery in proportion, 
for his own, tie executioner eber * victim, , aleernarhy, e of * 


| Poſexre mercedes alieno laſſus aratro. CJ uy. 
— - Omnia paſſo, 
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Non ille favore 

-Nugtinis ingenti ſuperum Protectus ab ira, 

Vir ferus, et Romam By mari rnd ac 
Sufficiens. Hb Fae 


If he lived to a greater age than his brother and his Walt it 
was in order to make . more miſerable, as he had been 
more criminal, than they. But even they reſembled him in 
miſery - Us they had reſembled him in cruelty, - His brother 
was put to a painful death at the tomb of CaTuLvs, and his 
: fon fell ell on + PEA ſword in deſpair. Let me make apother ob- 
ave Maklus laid the foundations of his ſortune on his 
ingratitude and treachery t to METELLUs, whoſe lieutenant-ge- 
neral he had been in the jugurthine war. Sy LA had been 
quaeſtor to Maxis in the ſame war. SyLLa ruined his party, 
defeated his deſigns, and ſcattered his aſhes in the river . 
Surely Cor ra, when he accuſed the Juſtice of God for giving 


proſperity to wicked men, could not have Va e a more 
n g moe” of the contrary. 


He was not more lucky i in es dba 6 this ſame fot 
Our ſtoician would have oppoſed to him, for inſtance; the dif- 
| ferent accounts of authors concerning the elder Droxvsr 85 

ſome of whom related how this'tyrant had been tormented by 
the furies, and had periſhed by the treachery” of his own fa- 
mily, whilſt all of them concurred in repreſenting his whole 
life to have been a ſtate of miſery. What, f indeed, could be 
more miſerable than the perpetual terror and univerſal diſtruſt, 
wherein he paſſed his dayi? Rurales relates, and Barzus 
might know long before PL ur ARCH wrote, aa this wretchec 
man dared not truſt any barber to ſhave , 3 that 1 no one, 
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not his N e not his ſon was ſuffered 6 colic fits bis 


apartment, till he had been ſtripped and ſearched, and had 


changed his cloaths, and that the tyrant owned himſelf afraid 
even of the beſt of his friends: ſo that if he reigned eight and 
thirty years, as Cor rA ſays, he was eight and thirty ears 
nick I: A noble inſtance 1 2 595 of 12 ö of th 

wie ed! 


. Oun 1 would tee ſhown, 7 8 1 the example 
of PisisTRATUS was not pertinent. He uſed violence to 
gain, and, more than once, to regain, the ſupreme power at 
Athens, as Gzuo and Hizxo did in Sicily, as others uſed it 
againſt him, and as it muſt always happen when parties con- 
tend for power. But when he had got this power, he uſed it 
well, like thoſe Sicilian princes; and « he was called a tyrant, 
in che ſenſe of the word, by the party oppoſed to him, yet 
he ſhewed the licentious Greeks how much a limited monar- 


| chy, for he limited his by the laws and advice of Solo, was 


preferable to one of their turbulent and tyrannical democra- 


cies. PHALARIS was a monſter in eruelty; 3 but the people f 


Agrigentum roaſted him in his own bull, after he had roaſted 
the maker of it: and the Orchomenians took. a ſevere ven- 
geance on AroLLopoRUs, The ſame would have been ob- 
ſerved to have happened to other tyrants among the Greeks, 
to Cinna among the Romans, and to other inferior villains 
ſuch as Varivs, who ſtabbed Dxusus and poiſoned MzTzL- 
Los, ſuch as HARrALus, whoſe long ſucceſs in robbery bore 
teſtimony againſt the gods, as DiooꝝkxES the Cynic who 
barked againſt them and whom Cor TA \ condeſcends to "EE, 
n to ſay. . VVV AAPL ; 


Bur the Pontiff 1 not © hae been ſlenced by theſe 
ani, He had a reply err te Prohiberi melius fuit im- 


© pediri- 


— 
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& pedirique.”” It had been better in the gods to hinder theſe 
men from doing ſo much miſchief, than to leave them to ven- 


geance 1 Now I think that BaiBus, would have 
treated this reply as a mere evaſion, grounded on a falſe ſup- 
poſition, and, even with that help, inſufficient. The men 
ſpoken of, would he have ſaid, are far from enjoying in ward 
Bappanels, whatever ace proſperity may attend the 
courſe of their wicked lives. They live in danger, in Gran, 
and in perpetual anguiſh of mind. Their puniſhment, thete- 

fore, is not deferred: and if they are ſuffered long to puniſh 
others, they are miniſters and proofs at the ſame time of that 
divine juſtice which I defend. Their proſperity ſerves-to this 
very purpoſe. A Dionvsxus, or a Cinna, or any other in- 
human tyrant is to be looked upon like one of thoſe mon- 
ſters which the poets " Like a minotaure fed with hu- 
man fleſh, or ſuch a boar as executed Diana” s vengeance in 

Actalia. Bolts of deſtroying thunder go out of their mouths*, 
Their very breath ſcatters deſolation around. When the 
monſter has inflicted the puniſhment he was ſent to inflict, 
when the meaſure of his iniquity, and of God's juſtice, is fil- 
led, a Tnxszus or a arne is n 18 5 ets Lhe W225 


: Fats 1s sche ek courſe of 3 which infinite i 
has conſtituted, and the examples of 15 few who ſuffer ne- 
ceſlarily, tho occaſionally according to it, are ſufficient to 
give a warning to all men that they are inexcuſable if they 
do not take. Corra, who =—_ greater injuſtice towards 
God than any of the tyrants he quotes did towards men, is 

much e that thoſe two * of the e mean 


„ Ultorem ſpreta per agros agros miſit ap rum. e e 
b Fe afribus anden. Ov. Metam. 1.6. 
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coaſt, a. ge, were put nn. violated 
the reſpoct that was due to the Roman legates. AsDRUBAL 
uſed much cruelty tothe Roman captives. Theſe were the im- 
mediate cauſes of the ruin of thoſe two republics, and MA 
M1Us and Scryro were the inftruments of pride, of ambition, 
and of inſatiable reſentment. God could have prevented) 
theſe deſtructions no doubt © ſubvenire certe potuit et con- 
4 ſervare urbes tantas atque tales. But how did the Pontiff 
at 'Menurvs: and Scre1o were not (inſtruments of 
ff providence, as well as of Roman policy and paſ- 
fon? The work men, and the romans \ AVID of the bell, 
are employed to Þ nith 
T * are the ntruments perry in raked mins athe eee of 
3 juſtice.” The wealth, the ſplendor, the magnificence 
of Corinth.» were 1 but Corinth was a ſink of iniquity. 
Carth powerful ſtate; but the C — 
— and cruel people.” Might not 
| theſe be r remote an. true cauſes; nter the immediate : 


and apparent were, of their de tru _ Was God obliged: to 
fave them by an extraordinary inte againſt the or- 
dinary courſe of his moovidenony; cauſe their-neighbours ad- 


mired or feared them? The Romans had no advantage in real 
virtue over the Carthaginians, tho they had it greatly in policy, 
order, diſcipline, and a certain enthuſiaſtie zeal for the gran. 
deur of their empire, and the glory of the Roman name. 1 3 
we had PrtLIsTus or any of the Carthaginian Hiſtorians in 
our hands, we ſhould ſee very evidently what we may colle 
from thoſe of Rome, that romana fides was or deſerved to be 
a proverbial term of reproach in Afric as much as punica 
fides in Italy. Let us take then occaſion to adore the wiſ- 
| dom and juſtice by divine providence from an example brought 
in oppoſition to the latter. The romans deſtroyed. Carthage 
and, by her deſtruction, prepared the way to their own. = 

L | the 
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the very time when Cor ra lamented that of Corinth and 
Carthage, that of Rome was coming on; for the loſs of her 
liberty was connected with that of her empire by a ſcarce in- 
terrupted ſucceſſion of tyrants. Under theſe the lay, as it 
were on the rack, and died a lingering and painful death. 


1 N aſſerting the juſtice of providence, Ichuſe rather to inſiſt 
on the conſtant, viſible, and undeniable courſe of a gene- 
ral providence which is ſufficient for the purpoſe, than to aſ- 
ſume a diſpenſation of particular providences. The atheiſt, 
who aſſumes that there ought to be ſuch, complains that 
they are wanting. The theiſt, who admits that there are 
ſuch, complains that they are inſufficient. The former draws 
from what he aſſumes a pretence to cavil. The latter only 
grows inconſiſtent; for I would aſ him if there are any fuch 
providences, why not more? He admits enough to break 
through and overturn the natural order and conſtitution of the 
the phyſical and moral ſyſtem. How comes it to paſs that 
there are not enough to ſtop his mouth when he complains of 
the miſery of man and the injuſtice of providence? The truth 
is that we have not in philoſophical ſpeculation, in any hiſ- 
tory except that of the Bible, nor in our own experience, ſuf- 
ficient grounds to eſtabliſh the doctrine of particular provi- 
.dences, and to reconcile it to that of a general providence, 
which continues, and directs the courſe of things in the ma- 
terial and intellectual ſyſtems, as theſe ſyſtems were originally 
conſtituted by the author of nature. They who have at- 
| tempted to do this by ſhewing with great, and, as I think, 
with too much ſubtilty of wit and licence of imagination, in what 
caſes, how far, and in what manner, God may act by e 
| 3 ar 
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lar e ii vas , conſiſtently md the preſerva- 
tion of that general order of cauſes and fleas which he has 
conſtituted, ſeem to me quite unintelligible. It is impoſ- 
ſible to conceive that he. —_ of the ſun, or the double revo- 
lution of the earth, ſhould be ſuſpended or altered by a tempo- 
rary, nay, a momentary. interpoſition of ſome particular pro- 
vidence, or that any thing worthy. of ſuch an interpoſition 
ſhould happen in the — world, without violating the 
mechanical conſtitution of i it, and the natural order of cauſes 
and effects in it. As little is ĩt poſſible to conceive ſuch occa- 
ſional" interpoſitions in the intellectual ſyſtem as {ball give new 
thoughts and new diſpoſitions to the minds of men, and in 
| conſequence new determinations to their wills, without al- 
tering in every ſuch inſtance the ordinary and natural progreſ- 
ſion of human underſtanding, nor without reſuming that free- 
dom of will, which every man is conſcious that he has, tho 
ſome are abſurd enough to deny it, and to oppoſe metaphyſi-- 
cal dreams to intuitive knowledge. I confeſs, that I compre-- 
hend as little the metaphyſical, as the 'plykical, impulſe of ſpi- 
rits , and that the words ſuggeſtion, ſilent communication, 
| ſudden influence, influx, or Reign of ideas, give me no 
_ determinate, clear and diſtinct ideas, nor even, as I ſuſpect, 
to the perſons WhO talk ol: Non the mal d n 1 a 
much upon them. rn 20 4 


Wy, 4 ackpanleds ge 5 fatun m of antient ohilofophers to hold 

with the mahometans an abſolute predeſtination of all events, 
with Sex oz and CALyiN the neceſſity of all our actions, or 
with Lz1Bxitz, his whimſy of a pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, 
would be ſomewhat almoſt as mad, as to take the true hiſtory | 
Mo Jy clan for ſuch... On the other hand i it ald Re e en 


8 1 888 * Relig, of Nat. delineated et alibi. 
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and impious both to aſſert with Er1curvs, that the world 
was made by a fortuitous concourſe of atoms, and that, as it 
was made ſo, it is governed by chance, without any Know- 
ledge, without any rule, without any providence. The truth 
lies between theſe extremes. The world is governed by laws, 
which the Creator impoſed on the phyſical and moral ſyſtems, 
when he willed them into exiſtence, which make a part of 
them, which muſt be in force as long as they laſt, and any 
change in which would be a change of the ſyſtems themſelves, 
Theſe laws are invariable, but they are general: and from this 
generality what we call contingency ariſes. The laws of mat- 
ter and motion, thoſe which we know and thoſe which have 
not been yet difcovert; are fixed, no doubt. But within 
the latitude which they allow, tho nothing happens which is 
repugnant to them, many things happen which ſeem ſo to'us. 
Plaſtic, or faſhioning nature, produces ſometimes monſters, and 
all material beings as they partake of the good, partake of the 
evil, which matter and motion cauſe; for it would be trifling 


_ object the. aſſumed exiſtence of beings, material indeed like 


the ſaints in heaven, if thoſe glorified bodies are material, ac- 
_ cording to our idea of matter, but exiſting in ſyſtems that are 
not liable to the ſame inconveniencies or evils that ariſe from 
matter and motion, ſuch as pain, ſickneſs, or death, for in- 


ſtance, which our ſyſtem i is. There is no need of any great = 


gacity to perceive that the caſe is much the ſame in the moral 
world; nay that it is moreliable tocontingency than the natural. 
The moral world is ſubject to the law of right reaſon, fixed, 
invariable, promulgated in the very nature of things, and 
enforced by the ſanctions of rewards and puniſhments, which 
follow often the obſeryation or the breach of it. But then, 
inſtead of two principles, whereof one is active, and the other 
paſſive only, as in the other caſe, there are in this two active 
FN iples tho one be ſlower than the other, reaſon and 


paſſion, ; 


— 
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paſſion. Boch e, oi in the human ſtate. Both uſeful 


when reaſon, both hurtful when paſſion governs. Between 
both ſtands the freedom of our will which can determine 


either way, and from this conſtitution ariſes all that mixture 


of moral good and evil that we ſee and feel. 


As little as the atheiſt and the divine approve de natural 
and moral conſtitution of the world, they are unable to ſhew 
how it might be altered in any particular inſtance, except for 
the worſe upon the whole; and, therefore, they muſt be re- 
duced at laft to affert, that goodneſs and juſtice require the 
whole ſhould be altered, as they required originally that 
there ſhould have been no ack ſyſtem made. In the firſt light 
they deſerve to be treated like froward childern; who com- 


plain, and wiſh, and know neither what they want, nor what 


they defire. In the ſecond, they deſerve to be treated: like 
patients, proper for doctor Moxxor, and to be put under his 
care. Nothing leſs than metaphyſics could have turned ſo 
many good heads. Common ſenſe and common obſervation 
would have hindered them from aſſuming, on the faith of this 
| fantaſtical ſcience, that God made the world for the fake "7 
man; and man for this reaſon alone, that he might communi- 
cate happineſs to his creature : which two ſuppoſitions are af- 
firmed or implied 1 in all their arguments, and thus a large field 
of complaint is opened' to them. Without theſe they would 
have had no pretence to criticiſe the works of God, nor the 
: diſpenſations of his providence, to upbraid his goodneſs, nor 
to cenſure his juſtice. On the contrary. they would have 
found reaſon to admire, thankfully and ſubmiſſively, that ſu- 
Preme wiſdom, which has provided ſo amply, by a few gene- 
ral laws, for the well- being of all his creatures. But it is with 
this very inſtance of ſupreme wiſdom, that they find fault, Ge- 
neral Ia, under the direction of a general providence, do not 
. , H hh 18 8 provide 6 
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provide ſufficiently for human happineſs, according to them; 


and their notions of human importance are wound up ſo high 


that they think there ought to be as many providences as a, 
on which notion guardian-angels, and genii, and daemons 


were introduced, and are hardly yet exploded: or elſe kt 


the immediate providence of God ſhould be attentive to a | 


the wants and prayers of men, tho the wants are often ir 


nary, and the prayers impertinent, and ſhould be ready on 
every occaſion to Rn and reward the 2 to W and 


reclaim the wicked. 


Evaxy religion boaſts of many Adder FH ihe ai. 


vine providence has been thus Ae We need go no 


further than our own eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, and other chri- 


ſtian writers to find them. The moſt common events are re- 


preſented by exageration and Jeckmuriba to have been, extra- 


| ordinary interpoſitions of the hand of God. Nay, at this time, 
there is many an old woman who thinks herſelf as important 


as your and Gay's pariſh clerk, and is ready to relate with 


much ſpiritual pride the particular providences that have at- 
tended her and her's. Thus then the matter ſtands. The 
fame perſons, who have contributed to eſtabliſh this belief, 


have propagated, and continue to propagate an opinion, that 

the Supreme Being deals unjuſtly with mankind in this life, 
becauſe the interpoſitions of his providence are not as frequent | 
as they judge that they ought. to be. I ſay as frequent, for 
where they aſſume that he does interpoſe,  theyidave Ss day he 
interpoſes unjuſtly. CLARKE comglaine* that em are not 
in many ages plain evidences enough of the inter 


divine providence to convince men of the eee x any more 


than of che juſtice and ee of Be. N op ren Re | 


C Evid. 8 142, 
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Corrat, they are diſh pleaſed at the few e inſtances 
of this care; few as they conceive with reſpect to all the proper 
objects of it: and fince he takes it in ſo few inftances, his 
Juſtice i is no more acquitted at their tribunal than if he took 
it in none. This belief and this opinion do not hang very well 
together in reaſon, but they may do ſo in religious policy. 
To keep up a belief of particular providences ſerves to keep 
up a belief not only of the efficacy of prayer, and of the inter- 
ceſſion of ſaints in heaven, as well as of the church on earth, 
but of the ſeveral rites of external devotion; and to keep u p 
a belief that they are few, and that the providence of God, as 
it is exerciſed in this world, is therefore on the whole un] jut, 
ſerves to keep up a belief of: andthix. world, wherein all / 49 
is amiſs here, ſhall be ſet right. The miniſtry of a clergy is 
thought neceſlary on both hoſe accounts by all: and there are 
few, who ſee how difficult it is to make the two doctrines ; | 
which theſe reverend perſons maintain, appear in any tel able 5 
manner conſiſtent. On the whole, tho there is little credit 
to be given to all that lying legends, ſuſpicious traditions, and 
idle rumors have reported, concerning particular acts of pro- 
vidence, wrought on particular occaſions, and directed mani- 
feſtly by an immediate exerciſe of the divine power to the ad- 
vantage of ſome, and to the detriment of others, yet will I 
not preſume to deny, that there have been any ſuch. This I 
will ſay only, that * any ſuch have been, they muſt have 
been ſuch as might happen ſometimes in the . courſe 
of a general providence. They could not be ſuch as muſt 
have violated the laws of nature in their production. Nothing 
can be leſs reconcileable to the notion of an all- perfect Being 
| than; the imaginat tion that. he undoes by his power in parti- 


"4-545 Mop 2M autem paucis a iis immortalibus eſſe conſultum 
13 go ut nemini conſultum ſit. 
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cular caſes what his wiſdom, to whom nothing is future; once 
thought ſufficient to be eſtabliſhed for all caſes. The effects, 


therefore, that are aſſumed of particular providences are Sicher | 


falſe, or they are undiſtinguiſhable from thoſe of a general 
providence, and become particular by nothing more than. the 
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application which vain ſuperſtition or pious fraud makes of 


them. It is as eaſy to attack, and it is as eaſy to defend the 
juſtice of God on one hypotheſis is as on the other. But ſince 


one is ſupported by equivocal and doubtful, and the other 
by unqueſtionable facts, I ſhall borrow no help from the for- 


mer, I ſhall ſuppoſe them not to have been, and ſhall reſt 
the cauſe of God on the latter which : are ein * moſt 


Pwr to be N Ty the raul 


IVI. 


ET us Gaar Howi! it appears mids te ions the 
difficult perſons make that we, and the ſyſtem we in- 


habit, ſhould have been framed to ſatisfy them, and to antici- 


pate their cavils; after which it will be proper to conſider, 


further how it is framed, and to compare God's plan with 


theirs. Phyſical nature then ſhould have been ſo conſtituted 
that the whole world might have been one paradiſe, neither 
ſcorched by the fun, nor pinched by the cold, nor ruffled by 
tempeſts. Men ſhould have enjoyed in it every natural good, 
have been ſubject to no natural evil, no not to death which 


they deem to be the greateſt of bas Vp Moral nature ſhould 


have been fo conſtituted that every man might be neceſſarily 


determined to all the obligations of morality, that he might 


be good as PaTzRcULs ſays of Caro“, becauſe he could not 


* Quia aliter eſſe non potuit. 


be | 
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be e | He ſhould. have been ae as ; well as in- 


vulnerable. No matter how all this would have unconnected 
the univerſe, and have broke the harmony, and the conſent of 
it's parts, in which we ſee that the planets of our ſolar ſyſtem 
act on one another, that the ſun acts on all of them, and that 
for ought we can tell the ſeveral ſolar ſyſtems | that compoſe. the 
univerſe act on one another likewiſe. No matter how all 
this would have accorded with a gradation of ſenſe and intel- 
lect; how ſenſes leſs imperfect would have broke that propor- 
tion between them and their object which is neceſſary to make 
them uſeful in human life; how ſuperior faculties of the mind 
would have broke that ſcale of intelligence which riſes up to 
man in this animal ſyſtem; which may riſe up from him in 
bother ſyſtems in an higher proportion, and which one of theſe 
allies, To divine, allows to do ſo in other created Beings. No 
matter for Tack: conſiderations as theſe. Inſtead of conclud- 
ing from the want of all theſe advantages, which they eſteem 
to I due to them, that man is not ſo noble a creature as they 
have repreſented him to themſelves, they conclude that be- 
cauſe he wants them God is unjuſt. Juſt ſo they concluded 
from their indeterminable notions of divine goodneſs, and of 
Sis love, that the world was made for man, and man not 
to be moderately but immoderately happy i in it; inſtead of 
cConcluding the very contrary from their determinate idea of 
wiſdom which has not proportioned ; 1 0 means to theſe ends, = 
in qo. the world and man. a ee 


F Bur the dogmatical. 5 Ir 10 allume ſo 6 and 
prove commonly. ſo. little, do not only proceed on oroundleſ | 
| principles. | Ws hey ſhift and vary their principles of reaſon- 
ing as different occaſions require, which is a practiſe much 
uſed, avowed, and approved by antient fathers, and which 
makes it rather tedious than hard very often to refute their 
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ſucceſſors. In the preſent argument for inſtance, many of 
their complaints and objections are levelled” at the Whole 
ſcheme and order of things both phyſical and moral. They 
mean nothing, or they mean that the whole ſhould have been 
differently conſtituted, and in 1 the manner I have hinted to have 
been reconcileable to the ro0dnefs and juſtice of God. But they 
grow leſs ſevere in their criticiſms, and leſs exorbitant in 
their demands at other times, and ſeein to think that the di- 
vine attributes might have been ſaved even in the preſent 
conſtitution of phyfical and moral nature, if by continual in- 
terpoſitions of providence every good man had been protected 
from evils of both kinds, whilft every ill man was expoſed to 
them all; if the office of the angels ſtanding before the throne 
of God * and miniſtring to the favorites 0 God, that is, to 
the elect, had been more extended and more regularly per- 
formed. This may be looked upon as a ſort of compoſi- | 
tion into which they are driven by the extravagance of the 
other e and 85 the abſurd cee chat Yow 


from it. 


1 this divine attributes hd roquited that thee mould 15 
been no ſuch thing as phyſical or moral evil, man would 
have been viſibly the final cauſe of a world molle ſolely for his 
uſe, and to be the ſcene of his happineſs. This world would 
have been viſibly the final cauſe of the univerſe. All the 
planets would have rolled in ſubſurviencey to ours, and the 
fixed ſtars themſelves would have ſerved to no other purpoſe 
than to twinkle by night, to adorn our canopy, and to pleaſe | 
our eyes. But this hypotheſis appearing too extravagant to 


be infiſted upon in it's whole extent, one part of it has been 


laid aſide, and one retained. No one will affirm in terms, 
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I think, at this time, that our world is the final cauſe of the 
waer, ft many will affirm that man is by the goodneſs 
of God the final cauſe of the world he inhabits; and, there- 
fore, if phyſical evil is inſeparable from phyſical nature, and 
moral evil from moral nature, by the neceſſary relations of 
things, or by the general ſhame which infinite wiſdom has 
eſtabliſhed, the ee of the divine attributes required 
that ſomething more than we obſerve ſhould have been done, 
to make the firſt deſign of God in the creation of this world 
and of man effectual. His goodneſs required at leaſt, that the 
general ſtate of maik ind ſhould not be as miſerable as it is in 
2 world made for the fake of mankind. His juſtice Wee 
moſt certainly, that they who ſeek the perfection of their na- 
ture, and the happineſs of their kind in virtue, ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from thoſe who deprave their own nature, pervert 
the order of things, and hinder virtue from having it's due ef- 
ſect. What could not be effected by a general providence, 7 
acting by general laws, might have been fled by particular 
providences acting on every occaſion, according to the merit 
or demerit of every rational creature. But this has not been 
done, and ſuch providences are ſo rare, that there is far leſs 
virtue than vice to be found, and that the former is, for the 
moſt. part, unhappy, and the latter proſperous in this world. 
'The- juſtice of God is, therefore, juſtly. condemned, unleſs 
there is another, Let us make a few reflections, that will ſhew 
how ill this charge is laid, and how ill, if it was better laid, 
the expedient of 2 life would ſerve to ſet right the pre- 


tendec irregularities * this world, —* to r the yo 
vidence of Go 0d. 
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from above, neceſſary to this purpoſe, ſeems to my ap- 
prehenſion little leſs abſurd than to ſuppoſe the neceſſity of a 
perpetual and univerſal theocracy, and to complain that ſuch 
a government of the world has not been eſtabliſhed, is as Ally 
as it would be to complain that the golden age of the poets 1s 
ended, or that the millenary year of the Apocalypſe is not be- 
gun. If all men had been determined neceſſarily to virtue, 
there would have been certainly no moral evil, nor probably 
any more phyſical than there was in paradiſe, or than there 
will be in the new "Jeruſalem. But there would have been no 
merit neither, nor properly ſpeaking any ſuch thing as virtue. 
Our moral obligations ariſe from that nature, which God willed 
we ſhould have. They muſt continue as long as this nature 
_exiſts, that is, as long as there are men: and ſo long what- 
ever promotes, the happinels of the kind will be virtue at leaſt 
in one ſenſe, and whatever tends to the deſtruction of it will be 
vice in every ſenſe. Vice and virtue muſt take their deno- 
minations not only from their effects, but from their motives. 
Actions of the gl ſort muſt have always a bad motive as 
well as a bad effect, and muſt, therefore, be always attended 
with demerit. But actions of the ſecond or mere innocence 
may have no moral motive at all, nor conſequently. any true 
merit, as in the caſe of an Ahe and natural determination; 
-00; they may have motives, which render them rather ap- 
| pearances of virtue than really virtuous, and deprive them in 
_ a ſtrict ſenſe of all merit, as in the caſe of particular and oc- | 
caſional determinations of the will wrought by immediate 
_ interpoſitions of the divine power, whether acting filently 
within, or — without. Our inconſiſtent academician 
xy. confeſſes i 
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oonfuliis thus el in che very breath, in which he affirins 
that: mankind ſhould have been Berermimed, ſome way or other, 
by the gods to virtue. Nay, he aſſerts even more than is true; 
for tho we owe the practice of virtue to ourſelves, to our own 
elections, and to our own free-will, in which all the merit we 


can have conſiſts, yet we owe to God the means of knowing, 4 
and of pradtfing =”. | | 


= ＋ all men had PP origin ally wind 1 neceſluity Antibes; 
by" the conſtitution of their nature, to virtue, according to 
CorTa's firſt propoſition, and had, therefore, been able to 
acquire no more merit in doing virtuous actions, than they ac- 
quire in drinking, when they are thirſty, or in gratifying any 
natural appetite, what a curious ſyſtem might ſome philoſo- 
pher of the ſchool of Porano have made by joining the gods 
of Eyicurvs to the men of Corr? Slim, taper, tranſparent 
beings in heaven, indolent and unactive : a ſucceſſion of 
machines on earth, wound up to go a certain time, to con- 
tinue certain motions, and to ſtrike at certain moments, ac- 
cording to their predeſtination, or the pre-eſtabliſhed harmo- 
ny of their ſyſtem. But, in good earneſt, is a ſyſtem of parti- 
cular providences in which the Supreme Being, or the angels, 
like his miniſters to reward, and his executioners to puniſh, 
are conſtantly employed in the affairs of mankind, much more 
reaſonable? Would the juſtice of God be more manifeſt in fuch 
a ſtate of things, than in the preſent? I ſee no room for merit 
on x the * of ll}? nor Bos: 6h on the __ of God, in fuch 


7% Viren W ung unn acceptam tho ooh ties: rec.) 17 
ter virtutem enim jure laudamur, et in virtute rectẽ gloriamur. | od non 
cog: ret, ſi id donum a deo, non à nobis haberemus, © - 
Debebant illi quidem omnes bonos efficere ſiquidem hominum ge- 
neri conſulebant. Sin id minus, bonis quidem certẽ conſulere debebant. 

1 Exiles 3 - Perlucidop « q.6 0. eee Deos, et nihil  agentes. 
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a ſtate: and a ſtate of partial, not univerſal, determinations to 
goodneſs, inſtead of being liable to ſuch cavils as we have now 
under conſideration, would be liable to unanſwerable objec- 
tions. It would be productive of effects, quite oppoſite to 


thoſe that are aſſumed, and would cauſe che wick | 
in the judgments of mankind, 


Is ſome men were determined to goodneſs by the filent 
workings of the ſpirit, and others not, which they muſt be on 
the ſuppoſition of particular providences, and à partial not 
univerſal determination; if the former were protected from 

evils of every kind, on account of this goodneſs, and if the 
latter were expoſed, for want of it, to all thoſe phyſical evils 


which reſult from the conſtitution of the material world, as 


well as to all thoſe moral evils which men would bring on 
one another, what could be ſaid to excuſe the juſtice of God? 
Plainly nothing. The proceeding would be that of injuſtice, 
and an arbitrary partiality which can never be imputed, d en 
indirectly, to him without blaſphemy. It is not poſſible for 
me to conceive, that any thing out of himſelf could be a motive 
to the firſt intelligent cauſe of all things to create any thing, 
neither can I ſubſcribe to the opinion, that certain general in- 
dependent natures tempted God, as it were, to cloath them 
with exiſtence. I can conceive Rill leſs, that individual crea- 
tures, before they have done either good or evil, nay, before 
their actual exiſtence, can be objects of predilection or aver- 
ſion, of love or hatred to God: and yet this muſt have been, 
to have made ſuch a ſyſtem of particular providences effectual 
in the firſt inſtance of it. If we can conceive it made ſo in 
this, we may conceive it made ſo in all the reſt: and if God 
had pre-determined ſome men to goodneſs, excluſively of 
others, without any motive on his fide, we may eaſily conceive 
that particular providences would have been employed to ſecure 
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ha pineſs to them, without any merit on bal But credat 
„ Tudaeus Apella non ego.” Cranks ſhall not force me in- 
to atheiſm, tho I deny what he aſſerts, concerning the moral 
attributes of God, nor WoiLasroN, tho I ſee, not only one, 


but many good men unhappy, and am not 3 by his 
reaſonings of a future ſtate. _ 


I may be finpped here, 8 . may be nd. ih a 
tone of authority, nay, but, O man, who art thou, that re- 
plieſt againſt God? If I am ſo ſtopped, and ſo queſtioned, my 
anſwer is both ready and ſufficient, ** Holy, or reverend far, 
© am a better theiſt than you, and on this occaſion I reaſon 
| © better. It is not I that reply againſt God. It is you. Had 
© ſuch a ſyſtem, as this, been actually eſtabliſhed by God, he 
would have ſpoke by his works, and I ſhould, for this very 
< reaſon, have believedit agreeable to the divine attributes, tho 


< I could not have reconciled it to my notions of impartiali- 
ty, and juſtice, nor even of wiſdom. But fince I cannot 


c reconcile it to them, and fince I have no aſſurance but your 
c word, againſt all appearances, that God elects ſome men, 
and rejects. or neglects others, that he ſofteneth the hearts 
c of ſome, and hardeneth the hearts of others, I ſhould re- 
< ply againſt God, indeed, if admitted what you aſſert to be 
true. I reaſon cautiouſly, from what he has done, to his at- 

66 tributes, | You affirm boldly, without any regard to what 

9 * he has c , or to the per eQtions of an all perfect Being,” 


As to che other 8 of che 2 hats, which ſuppoſes par- 5 
ticular providences, that might product he: good and ſecure 
their happineſs, wanting, and, therefore, God e of in- 
juſtice in the preſent conſtitution of things, it is maintained, 
I think, by the whole chorus of divines; and they who do not 
bold the doctrine I have mentioned, are as loud in their com- 
_ 5 Plaints 
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plaints as they who do. They who agree in little elſe, agree 
in cenſuring the diſpenſations of providence, and if ſome are 
diſſatisfied with the lot of their elect, others are ſo as much 
with that of good men; in general, however they came to be 
good. To ſatisfy them all, therefore, and to ſhew himſelf a juſt 
governor of the world, inſtead of governing by the eſtabliſh- 
ed laws of nature and by a general -providence, he ſhould 
have corrected theſe laws and have governed by particular 
providences, whenever the ſervice of good men required it. If 

he had not made all men good, he ſhould have made all good 
men happy. Now ſuppoſe it done, ſuppoſe this human 
reformation of divine oeconomy, what would be the conſe- 
quences? Would they not we ſuch : as theſe? | 


Ir the 0 beſides the enjoyment of all that happineſ 
which is inſeparable from virtue, were exempted from all 
kinds of evil, and if the wicked, beſides thoſe evils which are 
inſeparable from vice, and thoſe which happen to all men in 

the ordinary courſe of events, were expoſed to others that the 
hand of God infflicted on them in an extraordinary manner ; 
in ſhort if an ark was ready, at every inundation, to fave the 
former, and if a deſtroying angel was ready on every occaſion 
to wreak vengeance on the latter, it is certain, as we have ob- 
ſerved already, that ſuch good men would have very little 
merit, and it may be ſuſpected, that the hearts of the wicked 
wala be hardened as that of PfARAOH was by all the plagues 
that God bronght on him and his people. ſuch good men 
would have, whilſt they continued to be good, no other merit 
than that of children who are cajoled into their duty; or than 


that of galley-ſlaves who ply at the oar, becauſe 1 7 hear and | 


fee and fear the laſh of the boatſwain. 
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Bur would there not be, at the ſame time, ſome further 
dofattsc in this ſcheme? I think there would. It ſeems to me 
that theſe good men, being thus diſtinguiſhed, by particular 
providences in their favor, from the reſt of mankind, might 
be apt either not to contract, or to loſe, that general benevo- 
lence which is a „ principle of the law of nature, 
and that public ſpirit, which is the life and ſoul of ſociety. 
God has made the practice of morality our intereſt, as well as 
our duty. But men, who found themſelves conflantly ro- 
tected from the evils that fell on others, might grow inſenſibly 
to think themſelves unconcerned in the-common fate: and if 
they relaxedin their zeal for the public good, they would re- 
lax in their virtue; for public good is the object of virtue. 
They might do worſe. Spiritual pride might infect them. 
They might become, in their own imaginations, the little 
flock, or the choſen ſheep. Others have become ſo by the 
mere force of enthuſiaſm, without any ſuch inducements as 
thoſe which we aſſume in this caſe, and experience has ſhewn 
that there are no wolves like theſe ſheep. Thus forced into 
virtue, and rewarded for being virtuous, they might ceaſe to 
deſerve the reward in any: ſenſe, or degree. On the whole; 
the ſcheme, oppoſed to God's ſcheme, is inconſiſtent with all 
our notions of wiſdom, as well as of juſtice. It is the ſcheme of 
men: it muſt be tried, therefore, by human ideas and notions, 
and ſince the juſtice of providence is attacked on theſe, it may 
be defended, ſurely, on the fame. To meaſure, the wiſdom 
and juſtice of God by a rule ſo inadequate as that of human in- 
telligence, is vanity and preſumption in the higheſt degree. 
But to expoſe this vanity and preſumption, by ſhewing the 
men who are guilty of them that even their own rule is ſuffi- 
cient to condemn them, 1 is _ conſiſtent with the e of 
true e theiſm. . 7; FTIR 

* I will FR 
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J will conclude this head by obſerving, that we have 
example, as well as reaſon, for us, when we reject the hypo- 
theſis of particular providences. If the government of a ge- 
neral providence was liable to the objections that are made 
to it, a government by particular providences would be 
liable 46 none. But the contrary appears true from the ex- 
ample of the jewiſh theocracy. God was the king of that 
people. He did not decline the title, nor the exerciſe of | 
kingly power, as his ſon, who came to ſuffer for all mankind 
and not to govern a moſt inconſiderable portion of them, did 
afterwards. His preſence refided among this people, and his 
_ Juſtice was maniteſted daily in rewarding and puniſhing by 

unequiyocal, ſignal, miraculous interpoſitions of his power. 
The effect of all was this, the people rebelled at one time, 
and repented at another. Particular providences, directed by 
God himſelf immediately, and on the ſpot, if I may ſay ſo, had 
particular temporary effects only, none general nor laſting : and 
the people were ſo little ſatisfied with this ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, that they depoſed the Supreme Being, and inlilted to 
to have another king, and to be governed like their neigh- : 
bours. How long this theocracy may be ſaid to have conti- 
nued, I am quite unconcerned to know, and ſhould be ſorry to 
miſpend any time in enquiring. It is enough for my purpoſe, 
to have obſerved that the juſtice of God was not ſo ac- 
knowledged as to produce any ſuitable effects, at a point of 
time when the Iſraelites had no other king but God; and to 
conclude from thence, that if he governed the whole ri at 
preſent by particular providences, they would not have a bet- 
ter effect in manifeſting his juſtice, nor ſtop the clamor againſt 
it, of the very men, perhaps, who accuſe now the injuſtice of 
his general providence, Nay the caſe would be much worſe, 
and every particular exertion of his power would render his. 
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rallies more dif] bac So . ee is this cheme with ab- 5 
n Fr 61. 71 | 


Ir has Pa aid Ke that where 8 which claim 
to have been revealed, prevail, a new character of good- 
neſs ariſes, beſides chat which conſiſts in obedience to the 
laws of nature, and compliance with our moral obligations. 
Faith in certain men, and, on their authority, in certain facts, 
and certain ſpeculative propoſitions, how incredible ſoever the 
former, how little intelligible ſoever the latter may be, toge- 
ther with the practice of certain duties which the arbitrary will 
of man impoſes, and the obſervation of certain forms of out- 
ward devotion-- conſtitute this artificial goodneſs, which ſtands 
often in the 'place of natural, and is ee attended to o much 
more. 5 


Fan is that kind of goodneſs which 8 divines intend 
principally or ſolely, 1 they complain that good men are 
olten unhappy, and bad men happy, k by the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of things. They eſtabliſh a 3g and are not agreed 
about the application of it ; for who are to be reputed good 
chriſtians. Go to Rome, they. are papiſts. Go to Geneva,. 
they are calviniſts. Go to the north of Germany, they are lu- 
therans. Come to London, they are none of theſe. Ortho- 
doxy is a mode. It is one thing at one time and in one place. 
_ Ita ſomething elſe at another time and in another place, or 
even in the ſame place; for in this religious country of ours, 
without ſecking proofs in any other, men have been burned 
: 2 one reign, for the very fame doctrines they were obliged. 
to profeſs. in another. You damn all thoſe who differ from. 
. gp We doubt much about your ſalvation. In what man- 
ner, now, can the juſtice of God be manifeſted by particular 
; prongs Muſt the order of them * as the notions of 


ortho- 
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orthodoxy chan ge, and muſt they be governed by ex events; i in- 
ſtead of governing them? If they are favorable to thoſe of 
your communion, they will be deemed unjuſt by every good 
proteſtant, and God will be taxed with encouraging idol latry 
and ſuperſtition. If they are favorable to thoſe of any of our 
communions, they will be deemed unjuſt by every good papiſt, 
and God will be taxed with nurſing up hereſy and ſchiſm, 

God can do nothing more than to furniſh arms againſt himſelf, 
by the diſpenſations of particular providences i in the chriſtian. 


world, and every one of theſe will paſs, in the minds of ſome 


men, . a proof of injuſtice, if it paſſes in the minds of others 
for a proof of juſtice. Nay, more. If, in theſe diſpenfations, 
God, who knows the hearts of men, ſhould judge differently 
5 frown: our divines, if he ſhould ſhew more regard to moral 
goodneſs, than to the reputed orthodoxy of any {1de, it would 
fare with him --Ifay it with reverence -- as it fares with eve 
honeſt man in civil conteſts; He would be calumniated by al 


ſides, in the exerciſe of particular providences, | as he 1 is in that 
of a general providence. 


LVIIL 


AVING ſaid thus ch to  ſhew the abſurdity of of 1 
ſuming that a ſyſtem of particular providences is neceſ- 
5 to render the government of God, in the preſent oanfiitu- 
tion of the phyſical and moral world, a juſt government, as 
it muſt, indeed, be neceſſary, if the government of a general pro- 
vidence, according to the eſtabliſhed order of things, is unjuſt; 
it ſeems to me, that they who object to this are driven to the 
greateſt of all abſurditics. They muſt either give up their ob- 
jections, or they muſt infiſt that the whole eſtabliſhed order 
of thin gs ou * to be . and that God cannot govern 
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mat kind: Sinks juſtice, unleſs he undoes all FRY 1 "HOY and 
aſſerts this _ attribute at the expence of his wiſdom. - To 
fay, as Clarks ſays, that the natural order of things is ſo 
6 „ perverted that virtue and goodneſs cannot obtain their pro- 
e per and due effects, is a mere fallacy. He begs the que- 
diss, and begging the queſtion he affirms untruly. How, and 
when, was the natural order of things perverted? What is 
every natural order, but that which the Author of nature ap- 
Points, and how can it be changed for the better, or for the 
worſe, without a new appointment of his? Are we to believe 
then, that he has undone his work once already after the fall 
of Adam, and that he muſt undo it hin- to appear either 
good or juſt? To think worthily of we muſt think that 
the e. order of things has Been always the ſame, and that 
a Being of infinite wiſdom and knowledge, to whom the paſt 
and the future are, like the preſent, and Who wants no expe- 
rience to inform him, can have no reaſon to alter what infi- 
nite wiſdom and knowledge have once done, as I have hinted 
above. Again. What are the proper and due effects of virtue 
and goodneſs? Nay, what are virtue and goodneſs themſelves? : 
They are not, I believe, independent, nor eternal, but they 
are real natures, "eſihins from the ſyſtem. of rational beings = 
to which they are agreeable; as their contraries are repugnant, 
and they muſt, therefore, be as invariable | as the ſyſtem _— = 
which ther are parts. Thus 1 think; for the opinion of the 
independency of any natures on God, or of their cor eternity 
with him, are bugbears to me who am a child in philoſophy, _ 
tho they are none to ſuch full-grown metaphyſical giants as 
 CopworTH, Cuanks, and others. Now, if virtue and good- 
neſs be as invariable as this ſyſtem, their effects in it muſt be 
as invariable as themſelves, and, therefore, to ſay that they 
cannot obtain their proper and due effects in it is nothing bet- 
Nur than cant. NY: may not obtain all the effects Which 
Vor. V. | K KKR 5 5 
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theſe great doctors in metaphyſics and artificial theology eſteem 
proper and due to them; but they may, and they c mn, do, 
obtain all thoſe which he, who willed this ſyſtem; them 
into being deſigned, that they ſhould obtain; for if he had 
deſigned that they ſhould have obtained more, he would have 
proportioned different means to a different end, and man 


would have been a leſs imperfect creature chan bei is. 


Covlp > philoſophers and dirines he: verfuadel [4 to 1 ode 
the affectation of etching out a little real knowledge, with 
much hypotheſis in matters, where hypotheſis ſhould be leaſt 
employed, many things, which are made intricate by this me- 
thod, would be extremely plain. Thus, for inſtance, in the 
preſent caſe, let them not aſſume, that there are natures which 
exiſt independently on God, according to which he proceeds, 
or {ſhould proceed, and that we may judge, by a rule common 
to him and us, the eternal reaſon of things. Let them not 
aſſume, that the moral attributes are preciſe 55 fl the ſame in God, 

as they are in our ideas and notions; that they required man 

ſhould be the final cauſe of the world, and his happineſs the 
final cauſe of man. Inſtead of reaſoning from what they 

imagine theſs attributes, and an eternal reaſon of things re- 
quired that God ſhould do, let them be content to know 
what his infinite wiſdom and power have done, and to reaſon 
from thence, Let them not aſſume, in ſhort, what they have 


no ſufficient grounds to aſſume, wo _ will accuſe _ La- 
preme wy of injuſtice no longer. „„ 


Ir may be faid, and 1 know it will 1 aid, that; we bet 
aſſume at leaſt thus much that God acts always according to 
the moral fitneſs of things, or we muſt aſſume ſomething 
- worte, we muſt aſſume that he acts arbitrarily; and that, on 
this ſuppoſition, we leave ourſelves no rule by which to iy 
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of his ted nor to cit nn 1 a true 
and a falſe revelation. Now, J am far from denying; that there 
is an eternal reaſon. God is himſelf that reaſon, and there 
is no doubt that he proceeds with 155 creatures in all the exer- 
tions of his power, determined by infinite wiſdom, according 
to the fitneſs of things. But thes deen is, what are the 
criterions of this moral fitneſs relatively to many I think then, 
that they are to us, and can be only that conſtitution of things 
which we call the human ſyſtem, and the notions which ariſe 
naturally i in our minds on the conſideration of it, or which 
we are able to deduce” immediately, and obviouſly, from it. 
When we keep within theſe bounds,” we are in no danger of 
being impoſed upon, concerning the will of God, nor by any 
falſe revelation. But when we go beyond them, we are apt 
to impoſe on ourſelves; for, to return ſome of CLARE's words 
upon him, tho there is a natural and unalterable difference 
between good and evil; yet nothing but the extremeſt ſtupi- 
dity of mind, or perverſeneſs of 3 and diſregard to truth, 
can poſſibly rake any man affirm, 1 ike him, that moral fit- 
neſſes and unfitneſſes are, even in their applications to our 
ſcene of action, (and they will be infinitely leſs fo in their ap- 
plications to that of God) as manifeſt as mathematical truths. 
We may diſcover moral fitneſs as we diſcover natural law, but 
then we muſt be on our guard, leſt we'ſhould-pervert our no- 
tions of moral fitneſs and unfitneſs by wrong applications of 
them out of our ſyſtem, as we pervert the principles of natu- 
ral law by wrong applications of them within it. To ſuppoſe, 
in terms, that the laws of human are the laws of divine nature, 
would be too abſurd, tho ſome writers have done no leſs. But 
it is juſt as abſurd, nay, it is juſt the fame, to ſuppoſe > that the 
moral fitneſs and unfitneſs'of things mult be in every inſtance, 
| Whatever it may be in ſome, exactly the ſame to God as it is 


— man. He 2 our PO for us, not for himſelf; and 
KEK 2 0 
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tho we are fure he cannot exact that we ſhould- believe or 
practice any thing repugnant to the moral fitneſs reſulting 
from it, we muſt not imagine that, by abſtracting our notions 

from it, we can render them adequate to that moral fitneſs 

which is the object of omniſcience, the omniſcience of that 


Supreme Being who 1 is the” n of TINO: and EP new 
9 ſtem. 57 rt fron 


Tus men, who arenen to a0 this, leave to God nothing. 
more than they aſſume to themſelves, except a greater degree 
of power: and even this they aſſume to be limited of right 
by natures as eternal, and as independent as his own, tho 
executed, in fact, repugnantly to theſe natures. |. What theſe 
_ natures are they know as well as he; for they. ſoar. up on 


platonic wings to the firſt good and. the firſt juſt; What 


bis attributes muſt be to be conformable to theſe. natures, LE 


and what they require of him conſequently, theſe perſons illu- 
minated by an eternal reaſon cannot, therefore, fail to know': 
and they ſeem to exalt them as if they meaned only by ex- 
alting them to aggravate the want of goodneſs and juſtice in 
the conduct of providence. Let not this paſs for any exagera- 
tion. It is, in plain terms, the ſum of a dodrine they teach 
in the cant of metaphyſical theology, to which they have. ac- 
cuſtomed the ears of men, and by which they 55 on their 
underſtandings. I deſire no better proof of what is here ad- 
vanced than the twelfth ſection of CLARK R s demonſtration, 
and the firſt of his evidences. The ſubject has been oſten 
touched in theſe eſſays and even in ſome of the laſt paragraphs, 
but it may be proper, however, to examine this famous argu- 
mentation à priori a little more particularly. It is plauſible, 
for it ſpeaks to the pride of the human heart, and ſubmits 
the whole oeconomy of divine wiſdom to the judgment 
of man. But I SEPT" that it e ſome things 
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very doubtful, and affirms others that wm contradiction. 1 
will enter into it, therefore, in this place, further than I have 
done, and ſlide or leap from ſubject to ſubject, or revert to 
Wb e ſecond, and a third time, in theſe ill connected 
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In HAT thine is a « Gs: 1 RIO? bf things to one an- 
2 a ſuitableneſs and unſuitableneſs of circumſtances to 
perſons, no reaſonable man will deny. But I ſuſpect, that 
many reaſonable men will doubt, whether they are counted 3 M 
natures and qualifications independently on God, and ante- 
cedently to his will. They will find it difficult to conceive 
how fitneſſes, reſulting from 
the qualifications of perſons, can be called antecedent to theſe 
things, and to theſe perſons: and yet they muſt be ſo, if they are 
antecedent to that will, by the act of which theſe things and 
theſe perſons firſt” exiſted *. It is faid that the exiſtence of 


things, and the argument requires that the ſame ſhould be : 


Aaid of perſons, depends on the arbitrary will of God. But 


that when they are created, and as long as they exift, their 
- proportions, reſpects, and relations: are abſtractly of eternal 
- neceſſity, according to the different natures of things, and 
me different qualifications of perſons, in one common na- 
8 This 1 take to be the ſenſe and ſtrength of the 
e 410 ment, which will not appear in my apprehenſion very 
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the natures of things, or from 
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we make a very real, and, I preſume, the ſole kind of abſtrac- 
tion our minds are capable of making. But to conſider the 
properties of things, or the qualifications of perſons, and the 
fitneſſes and unfitneſſes ref ltirigh from them, as independent 
natures exiſting before there were any ſuch things, or any 
ſuch perſons, any ſuch natures, qualifications, circu = 
ſeems to me a fictitious abſtraction doubly, It aſſumes that 
we have ideas which we have not, and that the modes of 
being, by which things and perſons are what they are, may be 
_ conceived as adventitious-to them, inſtead of being conceived 
as ſo conſtitutive of them that they could not be without the 
things, and perſons, nor theſe without them. By aſſuming 
one of theſe imaginary abſtractions, men are led to affume 
he other, and their miſtake about the operations of nature 


is connected with: aint: about: the wr e e 9 of Win den 
minds. 


Tux modes of 3 ans the properties io 0 are rate 
_ parable from them, even in imagination, which might be an 
argument the more to perſuade that they are the ſame ſpecific 
natures, and that his will, which conſtituted theſe natures, 
con ſtituted, at the ſame time, all that is eſſential to them. But 
tho we cannot ſeparate in this manner, we can take the pro- 
perties of things, both phyſical and moral, into diſtinct conſi- 
deration. This philoſophers have done this with honor to 
themſelves, and advantage to others. But when they have 
been long accuſtomed to ſuch abſtract conſiderations, and have 
— eſtabliſhed certain mathematical and moral truths upon them, 
5 {ome of theſe philoſophers aſſume, that theſe general notions 
are natures independent on God, and i in themſelves of eternal 
neceſſity. God has made triangles and men. But triangula- 
rity they ſay, and they might ſay juſt as well humanity are in- 
dependent mee antecedent to his will, and that do not 


R owe 
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owe their original to arbitrary and n appointment. That 
chere are Wr ary truths, mathematical and moral, and that 
ſuch they muſt =. 2s long as there are men, and as the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of things continues, is certain. But they would not 
be called, perhaps, eternal truths, nor would theſe notions be 
5 n l like pow and independent natures, if it was more 
conſidered, that the ſelf- exiſtent Being is the fountain of all 
exiſtence, * that, ſince every thing exiſts by his will, it muſt 
exiſt according to his will; for b reaſon it em as ah- 
ſurd to ſay, es when he anal) man, he could give him no 
other nature than the human, which was therefore neceſſari- 
ly, not arbitrarily given, as it would be to ſay, that, when he 
made a man, he did not make a tree. A man with the pro- 
perties of a tree would not be a man. A tree with the pro- 
perties of a man would not be a tree. The fame will which 
made each, made the properties of each. It is one and the 

ſame act, and to fay that the nature of any thing, or the 


truths reſulting from it, are independent, in any ſenſe, on the 


will that made n ſeems to me, e, therefore, to Os con- 
ee 0 ks n 313 


i quotes a paſſage from Pr AT, herein that ohilo- 
ſopher ſays, according to his tranſlation, that as in matters 
4 of ſen ee why a thing is viſible, is not becauſe it 
4 is ſeen, but it is, therefore, ſeen becauſe it is viſible: ſo in 
matters of natural reaſon and morality, that which is holy 
« and good, is not, therefore, h holy and good becauſe it is 
( Neu- cn to be done, but it is, 3 commanded by 
God becauſe it is holy and 2 If I would cavil a little 


I might ſhew. that this- quotat does nat ſerve the doctor s 
purpoſe, nor prove that Laro was of his mind in aſſerting, 
that moral obligations are, primarily and originally, antecedent 


to 1 will of God, if by * * his determination ru 
=SBH they 
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they ſhould be obligatory, when he made a moral * and 

if by will ke meant a poſitive command, ſignified by revela- 

tion, the quotation from Paro, who knew nothing of un 

ſuch revelation, is ſtrangely abſurd. Things may be! ſeen, 

* becauſe they are viſible, they are not viſible, becauſe they are 
_ | ſeen. Let it be ſo. Does this prove that the philoſopher 
thought viſibility, any more than viſion, an eternal independent 

nature? Might he not think, that God made things to be ſeen, 
and creatures to ſee, and that viſibility and viſion began when 
he willed the phyſical ſyſtem into exiſtence? Thus, again, that 

which is good, is not ſuch becauſe it is commanded, but it is 

commanded / becauſe it is good. Will it follow from this ex- 

preſſion, that good i is, according to PLAro, an eternal indepen- 

dent nature? Will it not follow as naturally, that good and 

evil began when God willed the moral ſyſtem into exiſtence, 

and thathe commanded the former by the laws of their nature, 
at the ſame time when he created moral agents capable of 

either? This remark may ſerve, atleaſt, to ſhew how apt even 

the beſt writers are to amuſe themſelves, and to impoſe on 

others by a mere gingle of words, and to quote what makes 
againſt chem, or does not make for them. N 


. 
2 * - 


Bur now, having made this neldel 1 am cready't W ) acknow- 
ledge, that PLArO meaned by this paſſage in his Euthyp ro 
the fir good, that independent nature which reſides among 
others in his imaginary region of eternal ideas. This ſhould 
be his meaning, whatever his words in this place import, to 
make them conſiſtent with his doctrine, and appoſite to the 
preſent diſpute, wherein PLA Tro and the platonics run into one 
extreme, as Hogs and the hobbiſts into another. The for- 
mer aſſume an eternal morality antecedent not only to any 
ſignification, but to any actual determination of the will of 


God. The latter aſſume, that there \ was no moral duty, no 
up | 
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difference, no diſtinction made between juſt and unjuſt, mo- 
ral good and evil, till the will of man made this diſtinction 
by civil conſtitutions, and poſitive laws. It ſeems to me, that 
both theſe opinions tend to weaken the authority of natural 
religion. By the. firſt, God publiſhed, indeed, a moral law, 
when he made moral agents. But he was not properly the 
legiſlator. The law exiſted before them, and it binds both 
him and them. By the ſecond, he has not ſo much as the ap- 
bearance of legiſlature. He made a moral world, indeed, but 
made it in confuſion, and he left it without any rule, till at 
laſt his creatures made one for themſelves. He brought order 
out of the confuſion of a phyſical, they out of that of a mo- 
ral chaos. How preferable is the middle opinion between 
theſe two extremes, that God inſtituted moral obligations 
when he made moral agents, that the law of their nature is 
the law of his will, and that, how indifferent ſoever we may 
preſume, every thing is to him before his will has determined 
it to be, it becomes, after this determination, a neceſſary, tho 
created, nature? Such juſtice is in man, tho in God it may 
be nothing more than one mode of his infinite wiſdom. As 
long as there are men, this nature muſt exiſt. Where it will 
be, and what it will be, when they and this moral ſyſtem are 
at an end, let thoſe able perſons, who know ſowell where and 
what it was before they both began to exiſt, determine. If I 
inſiſt much on this point, I do not pretend to clear it from all 
the difficulties that lye in the way, neither by what is ſaid 
here, nor by what has been ſaid elſewhere, nor by what 1 
may ſay hereafter. There are many on either fide that have 
perplexed, and may continue to perplex, much better heads 
than mine. But, in the firſt place, I feel an inſuperable re- 
pugnancy to own that any thing is independent on God; and 
in the next place, I am ſhocked at.the conſequences that are 


drawn from this doctrine. EE - : 
. . LIL LIX. 
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E who dares to A that there are eternal ſelf. exi- 
ſtent natures independent on God, is bold enough. 
But what ſhall we ſay to thoſe who dare to affirm, that theſe 
eternal natures reſulting from the eternal fitneſſes and unfit- 
neſſes, agreements and diſagreements, proportions and diſ- 
proportions of things, are abſolutely and neceſſarily, in them 
ſelves, what they appear to be to the underſtandings of all 
intelligent beings? I do not add the exception, except thoſe 
who underſtand things to be what they are not, becauſe it is 
unneceſſary to any other purpoſe than that of an evaſion, 
which CLARKE, like a cunning diſputant, foreſaw he might 
Want and did want. What ſhall we fay of thoſe who think 
it neceſſary to bring proofs to ſhew that God muſt know what 
his rational creatures may know concerning theſe eternal na- 
tures independent on him, and who conclude from thence, 


that the rule of divine and human conduct is the ſame? , God 


diſdains not to obſerve this rule, it is ſaid, as the law of his 
actions, and he appeals to men for his W eee of it; which 
: matter of fact is aſſerted on the authority of a chapter in EZ x- 
cHIELX*, where the prophet, like a prophet and a poet, intro- 
duces God expoſtulating with W in this ſtile, and ap- 
pealing to them for the equity of his proceedings. Biſhop 
CUMBERLAND, who is quoted by CLARKE +, carries theſe no- 
tions ſtill further, when he maintains in his ſeventh chap ter 2, 
with much obſcure ſubtilty, not only that the rules of this 
law are the dictates of divine intelligence to God himſelf, but 
that the dominion of God over all his creatures is a night de- 
riv ed from theſe very rules, and from his wiſdom, which pre- 


* Cap. 18. + Evid. p. 88. t de Leg: Naturae. 
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ſcribes them to "AS I ſhall not enter on a diſcuſion, which 
is not immediately neceſſary to the preſent purpoſe. _ I ſhall 
only ſay, that the wiſdom as well as the power of God in the 
creation, preſervation, and government of all things is, with-- 
out doubt, a true and joint foundation of his dominion over 
them, and that there ſeems to be no need of excluding one of 
the two, God's irreſiſtible power, in order to obviate the con- 
ſequences which the good biſhop ſuſpected that Hoes in- 
tended. Let us keep out of theſe 2 5 and purſue our ſub- 
0 ka. in a clearer light. | 


Tak tie” if nothing leſs than infinite knowledge, infi- 
nite wiſdom, and abſolate independency be neceſſary to 
make it impoſſible that the Supreme Being ſhould be ignorant 
in any reſpect of the eternal natures, on which the eternal rea- 


ſon of things is founded, how can it be ſaid with the leaſt ap- 


pearance of truth, that theſe aſſumed natures appear juſt 


| ſuch as they are abſolutely and neceſſarily in themſelves to the 
underſtandings. of all intelligent beings, and become conſtant- 
ly the rule of their actions? Have we then infinite knowledge, 
infinite wiſdom and abſolute independency ? The human 
mind apprehends clearly enough the groſs differences of things 
in the moral ſyſtem, as human ſenſe does in the phyſical. But 
in the former as in the latter, the nicer differences are not ſo 
perceptible. We have not a ny knowledge of the firſt qualities 
of ſubſtances. It is enough for us, to have ſome knowledge 
of the ſecond, of thoſe which affe& us immediately. Iris in 
vain, that we attempt to go higher in ſearch of ſcientifical 
knowledge, and even about theſe we are very liable to miſtakes. 
Much in the ſame manner we know ſomething of moral enti- 
1 allow me the uſe of this metaphyſical word for once, as 
they ariſe in our moral ſyſtem, and are able to affirm many 
general truths. concerning them. But it is in vain, that we 
'L i attempt 
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attempt to go higher in our ſearch, or to know ay — 
more about them than God has ſhewn us in the actual conſti- 
tution of things, and even when we judge of them thus, and 
make particular applications of the general laws of 'our nature, 
we are very liable to miſtakes. We are not liable to theſe 
miſtakes in ſuch caſes only as are very far from occurring fre- 
quently, which CLarxs affirms, but we are liable to them in 
fuch as occur the moſt frequently, whether they relate to 
public or to private life. The contrary laws that legiſlators 
have made, the contrary opinions that caſuiſts daily give in 


matters of morality, wherein. ſome of them muſt have been 
miſtaken, are evident proofs of this. 


"& 


Tnar there are things fit and unfit, right and. wrong, 
juſt and unjuſt, in the e ſyſtem, and difcernible by 


human reaſon, as far as our natural imperfections admit, I 


acknowledge moſt readily. But from the difficulty we kave : 
to judge, and from the uncertainty of our judgments in a 
multitude of caſes which lie within our bounds, I would de- 
monſtrate the folly of thoſe who effect to have knowledge 
beyond them. They pretend dogmatically to deduce from 
abſtra& eternal natures what theſe natures require of God, 
whilſt they are at the fame time unable on many occaſions to 
deduce from the conſtitution of their own ſyſtem, and the 
laws of their own nature, with preciſion and certainty, what 
theſe require of them, and what is right or wrong, juſt or 
unjuſt, for them to do. Crarxxs employs an alluſion to evade 
this objection, which would be extremely pretty, if it did 
not make directly againſt him in the preſent application of it, 
and the only application that can make it pertinent. There 
is juſtice, and injuſtice, as certainly as there is white and 


black*. But as the painter can, by diluting the two cvlark; 
* Evid. p. 45. 
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not make them terminate in the midſt inſenſibly, for theſe 
words are mere expletives and mean nothing; but as he can 
make them run into one another till no eye can diſtinguiſh 
them, ſo the caſuiſt in law or divinity dilutes right and 
wrong, juſt and unjuſt, till no mind, not even his own, can 
unblend and diftinguiſh them again. If white and black 
were colors as immutable as they are obvious to human fight, 
and if juſtice and injuſtice were abſtract natures. immutabl 
obvious to the human underſtanding, this could not be. But 
neither are the colors immutable, nor the natures ſo fixed and 
ſo obvious as to be always diſcerned, and in every light alike. 
This is what I ſay, and what the doctor would, if he could, 
deny. His learned men, his men who underſtand things to be 
what they are, not what they are not, blunder about, and con- 
tradict one another in matters that are certainly objects of hu- 
man reaſon, tho they preſume to ſay that they are guided in 
their judgments, and directed in their conduct, by the eternal 
reaſon of things, by a rule that is common to God and them. 
1 will quote the doctor againſt himſelf, on this occaſion. I 
might do fo, perhaps, on others. If Lycuxous had made a law 
to authorize every man to rob, by violence and murder, whom 
ſoever he met with, ſuch a law could not have been juſtified, 
But the law which permitted the Spartan youth to ſteal, as ab- 
ſurd as it was, may bear much diſpute, whether it was abſo- 
lutely unjuſt or no. Such an opinion delivered by one, who 
did not reckon himſelf certainly among thoſe who underſtand 
things to be what they are not, may authorize, or excuſe, at 
leaft, many that have come out of the ſchool of Loyor a, and, 
therefore, I think it proper to recall another Spartan inſtitution 
in this place. The helotes or flaves were made drunk in or- 
der to create an averſion to drunkenneſs in the youth by ſuch 
ridiculous ſpectacles. Far be it from me, and from every 
lover of truth, and of common ſenſe, to wiſh that the 155 
115 "= TE | 7 0 
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of metaphyſicians and caſuiſts ſhould encreaſe, or ſo much as 
continue. But fince there are, have been, and will be ſuch. 
men in all ages, it is very reaſonable to wiſh that they may 
ſerve to the ſame good purpoſe that the helotes did at Sparta, 
and that their delirium, inſtead of impoſing on others, and 


even infecting many, may be at length laughed out of the 
world. 


-— = may ſeem ſtrange to the cool refle&ions of common 
ſenſe, that any men, who have the uſe of their reaſon, and 
thoſe eſpecially who would be thought to have cultivated, 
and improved it moſt, ſhould attempt to perſuade us chat 
complex notions of the moral kind, for I meddle with no 
other, and ſuch as we call mixed modes. are eternal natures, 
and independent on God, when theſe perſons muſt or may 
| know intuitively that they are dependent on man. I have faid 
already, and I muſt repeat here that the mind frames them as 
it has occaſion for them, gives to each a name, and keeps 
them in ſtore as artificial inſtruments of the underſtanding. i 
They exiſt variouſly, in various minds, nay ſometimes in the 
fame mind; but when they exiſt in no mind, theſe eternal im- 
mutable natures exiſt no where. Yet fk as they are, we 
are to believe them founded in the eternal fitneſſes of things; 1 
we are to believe the moral attributes of God ſounded in 
them; we are to deduce from them, and from theſe attri- 


butes, what God is under a moral neceſſity of doing, and 


what it is his will that men ſhould do; nay we are to prove 
in a circle that there is a God, N there are ſuch na- 
tures tt, and that there are ſuch natures becauſe there is a God. 
Theſe are opinions which common ſenſe will be hardly indu- 


ced to adopt, and yet. metaphyſical and artificial ede 0 


* Vid. cvowon r of eter. moral. 


teach 
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teach them. As proud as we are of our rationality, certain it 
is that reaſon unmixed, uninfluenced, has leſs to do than we 


imagine in framing the e and i direRting the Judgments 
of men. 


Luar us is change the i image, wind obſerve that! it pas 1 to 
teaſon, as it happens to inſtruments ill tuned. The ſtrings 
are left ſometimes too lax, and are ſometimes wound up too 
high. In one caſe, they give no ſound at all, or one that is 
lifeleſs and heavy. In the other, the noiſe they make is great, 
it fills the ear, but it carries no true harmony to the ſoul. By 
the firſt we may allude to reaſon weak and unimproved, by 
the ſecond to reaſon ſtrained into all the abſtractions of meta- 


phyſies, and we may « diſcern good ſenſe between theſe extremes, 
that 1 is, reaſon at it's proper tone. 


Tut is no ſubject on which it is more important, that 


5 ren ſhould be kept ſtrictly to this tone, than that of the firſt 


philoſophy, and there is no ſubject on which it is ſo liable to 
be let down below it, or wound up above it. I am not to 
| ſpeak here of the firſt, of that inſenſibility and ſtupidity 
wherein a great part of mankind 3 is immerſed, but of that acti- 
vity of the mind which raiſes ſome of chen ſo far above it. 
Now among theſe, they who apply themſelves to the firſt phi- 
loſophy, apply themſelves to the nobleſt objects that can de- 
mand the attention of their mind, to the exiſtence of an all- 
perfect Being, to the infinite wildom and power that are ma- 
nifeſted in his works, and to the ſignifications of his will, con- 
cerning the duties we owe to him, and. to one another. From 
theſe different ſubjects ariſe two kinds of philoſophy, divine 
philoſophy or theology, moral philoſophy or ethics. Like 
different branches of the ſame tree, they ſpring from the ſame 
root, and that root is the actual ſyſtem of things. As _ as 
SET 2 8 . Sol the) 
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they can be trained up from hence, they bear the genuine 
fruit of knowledge. But when fantaſtical gardeners bend the 
tops of the higheſt ſprigs, like the ficus . down to earth; 
if they take root, they bear it of a baſtard kind, and ſerve 
only to plant a labyrinth wherein the gardeners thernfelves are 
loſt. Such fantaftical gardeners our metaphyſicians are. When 
they have acquired ideas from the actual ſyſtem of things, and 
have carried their knowledge up from the creation to that ſelt- 
exiſtent, intelligent Being, the Creator, they diſdain to reaſon 
any longer 2 a poſteriori. They frame an hypotheſis, with much 
agitation of their minds, out of the ideas and notions they have 
acquired in this manner, and reaſon from it without any fur- 
ther regard to the phaenomena. This method of philoſo- 
phiſing has produced often nothing more than impudent aſ- 
ſertions. Such was the theology of the epicureans, if that 
may be called ſo: and that of the ſtoics too, as much as they 
oppoſed the former, and as good theiſts as s they were deere . 


on this account, Was little better. 


1 L 8 T the folly laſted. among the. antient philo@o- 
phers of making univerſal ſyſtems, and of explaining 
the whole ſcheme, order and ſtate of things, he who had not 
_ givena great part of his ſyſtem to theology, would have gain- 
ed little reputation. This PLaTo ſaw, and he put theology 
into every thing he taught. J can eaſily imagine, that the 
lame progreſs was made in compoſing 4. ſpiritual romances, 
that we ſee has been made in compoſing thoſe of a different 
kind. Amap1s or Gaul, and many more, which the niece, 
the curate and the barber threw out of Don Quixorz's win- 
dows, and burned in his yard, were writ without any regard 
58 | / -- +I 
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to probability, and no man could read them with any atten- | 


tion, nor ſuffer. his: a to wander long ſo extrava- 
gantly, who was not as mad as the knight of La Mancaa. 
After theſe Writers, La CALPRENADR x like another Pr a- 


To, and by mixing fiction ingeniouſly with the truth of hiſto- 


ry, he compoſed romances capable of amuſing, and even al- 


moſt of deceiving. But however this may —.ꝗ— been, all our 
metaphyſical writers have rather copied, than improved the 
platonic ſyſtems, ſo that if the founder of the academy meaned 


to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his theology, he has ſucceeded be- 
yond any hopes he could conceive. It prevailed in the heathen 


world, and it has is prevailed much more in the chriſtian 


church. Particular men among the heathen embraced it for 


the ſame reaſon. that he had to teach it, to diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves, and to acquire a name in philoſophy. Or elſe they 


were determined to it, like Prorid us and PO HVR Y, by an 


enthuſiaſtic turn of mind, which all the religions of thoſe ages 


and countries were very proper to give, and this theology to 
confirm. But as ſoon as an entire order of men was ſet a part 


in the chriſtian church, to inſtruct the world in all matters of 
a divine or moral nature, and to teach a revelation little dif- 


ferent in many inſtances from platoniſm, this philoſophy ac- _ : 
quired a new ſtrength, and more motives concurred to mainj- 
tain it than there had been to eſtabliſſi it. The opinions of 


Pra ro were employed to illuſtrate the myſteries of the goſpel, 
and even to recommend them to the belief of ſuch apologiſts 
as Jus rix, and of ſuch doctors as Aus rINx. 
theref 
been propagated with chriſtianity i in every inſtance where they 


are not directly repugnant to it. No wonder, that theology 
becoming one of the ſciences in lucrum exeuntes, that is a 


trade, the profeſſors of it have kept up that marvellous which 
| ng could con- 


5 is the myſtery of the trade, and to which nothi 


Vor. V. M mm N tribute 


No wonder, 
re, that being conſecrated in this manner, they have 
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tribute more than the mete pyſics of PlATO. No wonder, hat 
the doctrine, which we ſpeak of here, ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt, tho 
it does not ſeem agreeable to the ſimplicity of true theiſm, nor 
of ſervice to morality, which would not be the duty of every 
man, if the principles of it could be underſtood by none but 
metaphyſicians, nor the obligations of it be well explained, 
without an intricate deduction of arguments a priori. 


Tunis * trade, and nothing but the trade, makes neceſ- 
ſaty: and tho we are told, that proofs a poſteriori are no more 
than ſecondary Nenad I muſt confeſs what I have 

often felt, that if I had not been convinced of all the great ar- 
ticles of natural religion by my own reflections on the infinite 
wiſdom and power diſplayed in the univerſe (no part.) whereof, 
and therefore not the whole, could be conceived to be ſelk⸗ 
exiſtent, even if it were conceived to be eternal) on the con- 
a ſtitution of my own nature, and on that of the ſyſtem to 
which I belong, 1 ſhould not have been ſo by all the fine ſpun 

argumentations à priori. The proofs that reſult immediately 
from ſuch reflections as theſe are founded in my fenfitive and 
intuitive knowledge, and to reſiſt them I 3 renounce my 
cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas. I muſt do little leſs, I muſt 
accept a flow of mere words, thrown into the form of a de- 
monſtration, for demonſtration, or I muſt take inadequate, in- 
complete, and obſcure ideas and notions for ſuch as are ad- 
equatè, complete and clear, if I admit many of the proofs 
brought by ſome of our moſt famous writers. They preſent 
us wh dim ſpectacles to ſee, what we ſee clearl Without any, 
and by the — ſtrength of our eyes; or elle to ſee what 
is not by nature, nor can be made by art viſible to our inter- 
nal fight. They prove as much as needs to be proved, and, 
therefore, as much as we are able to prove, in order to * 
atheiſm, and to eſtabliſni in But then * mingle 2 
real, 
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real, and connect it with ſo much fantaſtical —— that 
they diſgrace and weaken, as much as it is in their power, the 
former by the latter. It was this very practice which hindered 
the ſtoics from beating the epicureans out of the field of con- 
troverſy, and from impoſing filence on thoſe bablers, the aca- 
demicians. I apprehend, that our divines have brought the 
ſame diſadvantage on themſelves-in their diſputes with atheiſts, 
to whom they would be much more formidable, if they 
neither purſued the practice, ſpoken of here, nor made that 
occaſional alliance with them againſt the _ nſations of mw 
5 17 which 1 is ſpoken of above. Co fre rt ny Re 


To aue this conduct appear che leſs foul ge, pF to abs 
off our wonder at it, we muſt not only ads that the: re- 
ligious ſociety is compoſed of as arrant men as the civil, ſeduced 
by the ſame affections, tranſported by the ſame paſſions, and 
that our divines have at leaſt as much the oſtentation of 

knowledge, ſuperior to that of other men, as: thoſe antient 
philoſophers had, who pretended that philoſophy was the 
| ſcience of all things divine and human, or 4 ſchoolmen who 
were ready to diſpute de omni i; but we mut caudter 
further, that they aſſume a right which the antient phil 
phers did not dias: tho PyTaacoras ſeems to have int 
it, a right to inſtru mankind in natural as well as in revealed 
religion, and have made, of the exerciſe of this rights! a very 
lucrative trade. To keep this trade in repute; t Fe, and 
themſelves with wy! "things have been thought decefiary, | 
and are really 1 At has been thought neceſſary. to preſerve 
the myſtery Which they for 


end; eſtabliſhed in one part by the 
firſt Fründe of it, and to introduce myſtery into the other. 
The method they take ſerves both theſe purpoſes. They 
ſlide into the proofs of natural, what they judge neceſſary to 
5 * their artificial theology. From theſe principles, laid 
<p Mm m 2 . 
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out of vulgar fight, and, in truth, out of their own, they de- 
duce even moral obligations: and thus the whole ſum of 
religion falls under the direction of the religious ſociety. 
How this ſociety ditects it, and to what purpoſes princi- 
pally, appears plainly enough in the inſtance before us. 


1 


THAT EVER may be determined about the moral 
| fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things, and the fuitableneſs 
and unſuitableneſs of circumſtances to perſons, all of which 
are conceived to be eternal becauſe we cannot conceive them 
to have been ever otherwiſe than they are, certain it is that 
they become diſcernible to us in our ſyſtem alone; and that 
altho they are immutable natures in it, from whence all 
our obligations . ariſe, and may be aſſumed to be abſolutely 
and in themſelves eternal as well as immutable, and, therefore, 
independent, if philoſophers pleaſe to call them ſo; yet we 
neither know, nor can know any more about them than what 
the actual conſtitution of this ſyſtem ſhews us. In ſome other 
ſyſtem we might not have had the fame ideas, or having 
them we might not have had the ſame occaſions of collecting 
them into the ſame complex modes. This we fee happen in 
different countries, and what happens in different countries 
might furely happen in different ſyſtems. It is ſufficient, 
therefore, to eſtabliſh our moral obligations, that we conſider 
them relatively to our own ſyſtem. From thence they ariſe: 
and fince they ariſe from thence it muſt be the will of that 
Being who made the ſyſtem, that we ſhould obſerve and 
practice them. The affumed eternity of morality cannot 
make it more obligatory. Why then are ſuch pains taken to 
prove it eternal? The reaſon is obvious. If we went no 
higher than our own ſyſtem, the principles of it would be 
>. wha rig IR e 
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eafil 7 diſcovered, the criterion of moral * and evil, of 
juſt and unjuſt would be fixed, and at leaſt there would be 
no need of conſulting divines about it. They lead the minds 
of men, ; therrlove; to contemplate; objects that are out of their 
ſyſtem, and renew the platonic doctrine of eternal ideas, 
forms, eſſences, natures, according to which they aſſume that 
the Supreme Being regulates his own conduct, and all his ra- 


tional creatures are ed to nen, theirs by the eternal 
reaſon of —__ 4 Ho Ad i e rx 


Tay prove the Ye Hugh * an \ all perſed ws” the - 
Sor and Governor of the univerſe, and to demonſtrate his 
infinite wiſdom and power they appeal to his works. But 
when they haye done this, which includes the whole of natural 
theology, and ſerves. abundantly all the ends of natural reli- 
gion, they parcel out a divine moral nature into various 
attributes like the human, and determine preciſely what theſe 
attributes require that God ſhould do, to make his will con- 
formable to the eternal ideas of fitnes which are ſo many in- 
dependent natures. Thus they aſſume that God knows after 
the manner of men by ideas, . 4 al his moral attributes are not 
barely names that we give to various manifeſtations of the in- 
finite wiſdom of one ſimple uncompounded Being, but that 
they are in him, what they are in us, diſtinct affections, diſp po- 
ſitions, habitudes; that they are in him the very ſame . 
they are in our ideas, being derived from the fame eternal na- 
tures, and known by the ſame eternal reaſon; in fine, that we 
haye no need to judge of his moral attributes 2 as We judge of 
his phyſical, but are able to determine what they require that 
he ſhould. do, without any. regard. to what he has done. his 
is in plain and unexagerated terms the very doctrine which 
CARE and other divines teach, preſumptuous and prophane 
as it is, under the diſguiſe, of modeſt and pious expreſſions. 
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By theſe they frequently impoſe on readers who attend more to 
their theological cant than to their meaning, and the neceſlary 
conſequences of what they advance; whilſt they give other 
readers a juſt occafion to ſay of them what Cans * ſays of 
ſome theiſts, it matters not at all how honorably they may 
ſeem to ſpeak . . . . of God, but what. . muſt needs in 
in all reaſon be ſuppoſed to be their true opinion. 1 


Wur x we reaſon bub y and cautiouſly from the phaeno- 
mena, we have a ſure criterion to guide our judgments, and 
the undoubted word of God declared in his works, wherein 
he ſpeaks moſt intelligibly to us, to authorize them. When 
we reaſon otherwiſe, hot from the phaenomena but to them, 
we have no ſuch criterion to guide, nor any word but the 
precarious word of man to authoriſe, our judgments. In the 
place of real, we ſubſtitute fantaſtie natures, and in the 
place of common ſenſe an imaginary reaſon of things. This 
ſublime metaphyſical reaſon, which deals ſo much in abſtract 

ideas, is ſo imaginary, and by conſquence ſo vague, that it 
ſerves the purpoſe of every divine alike in all their diſcordant 
opinions. Metaphyfician, I think, never convinced metaphy- 
ſician; neither is there any thing fo abſurd which may not be 
; mad in this method problematical: and when it is once made 
ſo, the abſurdity is called a demonſtration. The ſyſtem of 
SIN Oz A, derived at leaſt from that of Dxs CAR TES, is very 
abſurd, and fo are many propoſitions in that of HoRRRES. 
But there are ſpinoziſts and hobbiſts ſtill in the world, as wel! 
as carteſians, and there might be poſſibly ſtill more if meta- 
phyſical arms alone were employed 0 them. Let it not 
be ſaid that they are men of depraved underſtandings, and 
deprared morals. This is to rail, not to argue. Their parts 


Quaſi ego id curem quid ille alat aut neget. Illud duaero, quid. ei 
conſentaneum fit dicere. Cic. de fin. Lib. 2. 


and 


as good as thoſe of 
the men who oppoſe them; and if 2b _—_ ae en abſurdly it 
they reaſon abſurdly — 


*** . 


is becauſe they reaſon abſurdly, as 
they purſue an abſurd method: for, to bring this diſcourſe 
home to the preſent purpoſe, the fault is ſo truly in the me- 
thod, that this aſſumed eternal reaſon has miſled theiſts as well 


as atheiſts, to ſuch a degree that the laſt are not always the 


moſt impious of the as The opinions, mentioned in the 
laſt paragraph, might ſtand for ſufficient proofs. But there 
are many more. He who aſſerts, for inſtance, on his notions 
of the eternal fitneſſes and unfitneſſes and of the eternal rea- 


fon of things, that the providence of God in the preſent ſtate 
of mankind would be convicted of injuſtice, if tows were only 


one innocent man unhappy, when it is notorious that there 
are ſeveral, or that God is unjuſt, becauſe particular provi- 


dences do not enough diſtingui thevirtuous from the wicked, 


is as groſsly abſurd, and much more impious than Hops, | 


when he aſſerts that there is no ſuch thing as innocence, nor 


guilt, till they are diſtinguiſned by civil laws, and the authority 
of the magiſtrate. He who aſſerts that predeſtination of mil- 


lions to damnation, before they are capable of being either in- 
nocent ot guilty, is agr. 


Governor alone but the Creator of all beings, and has an ab- 
ſolute right to diſpoſe of them as he ſhall think fit, is as im- 


Pious as Sr IN OZ a, u. 


* che inert. 


Tas 7 impious FSR af 8 . as it 1 "= 
8 and is ſtill taught among chriſtians, is foftened ex- 


* at leaſt, and the pllymed hs 8⁵ of G d towards. 
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greeable to the divine attributes, and an 
exertion of jurisdiction and power not at all repugnant to the 
eternal frtneſs'and reaſon of things, in a Being who is not the 


aſſerts one ſole ſubſtance, and who 
denies, as in effect he did 258 5 ant Greator 1 Saru 
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men are brought almoſt within the bounds of credibility, by 
Locks's forced expoſition of the famous ninth chapter of the 
epiſtle to the Romans. He underſtands what is ſaid of the 
potter, who has a power to make one veſſel to honor, and an- 
other to diſhonor, out of the ſame lump of clay, to refer to 
men nationally, not perſonally, nor with regard to an eternal 
ſtate, but to the right which God has of exalting one nation 
and depreſſing another, according to his good pleaſure and 
the merits or demerits of ſuch political bodies. This ſenſe 
may be admitted, whilſt that of an univerſal and abſolute 
predeſtination of every individual, ſuch as it is taught, de- 
ſerves to be rejected with horor. It may be admitted the bet- 
ter, perhaps, becauſe it is conformable enough to the ſanctions 
of the law of nature. According to theſe which regard man- 
kind in general, as the law was given to mankind in general, 
virtue tends to the happineſs, and vice to the miſery of their 
ſeveral ſocieties: and there ſeems, therefore, no great pre- 
ſumption in aſſuming that God does in any particular caſe, 
by a particular diſpenſation, that which is agreeable to the ge- 
neral tenor of his providence, and to the natural courſe of 
things. But it is impious to ſuppoſe that he acts, relatively 
to particular men, againſt the general tenor of his ee 
and in a manner that ſhews partiality i in his favors, cruelty in 
his judgments, and an arbitrary ſpirit im all his proceedings, 
directly oppoſite to that ſpirit of impartiality and benignity, 
which makes his ſun to riſe, and his rain to fall, on the juſt 
and unjuſt, Mr. Locks's expoſition of St. Pavur's text is in 
the firſt of theſe caſes. St. AvsTiN's, and that of many di- 
vines who had once the vogue of orthodoxy, is in the ſecond. 
In what ſenſe the apoſtle underſtood his own doctrine, I pre- 
ſume not to determine. Thus much is certain, if he under- 
ſtood it as Lock did, he reaſoned very rabinically, when he 
quoted the preference given to Jacos over a much better 
man, 
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man, over Es ab, and the deliverance of the Iſaclites, and 
the deſtruction of the Ae yptians by God for the glory of hi 
name, in order to conelude à fortiori, that the ſame God might, 
by virtue of the ſame power, reject the Jews, who were lite- 
rally the ſeed of Apzanan for refuſing to acknowledge the 
Meſſiah, and call the gentiles, who were Für mene his 9, 
for conſentin 8 to ac knowledge him. 


1 have: aid already, how difficult it is to HOWE the 


Een of particular providences to the general courſe of na- 


ture: and he who conſiders the many forced ſuppoſitions that 


ingenious men have made, to get over the düfnculty, will be 
only the more convinced that it is inſuperable. This ſcheme 
is, indeed, very unneceſſary to thoſe who hold an abſolute pre- 
deſtination, and ſince they leave neither freedom of will in 


man, nor What is called contingency in the courſe of events, 


they ſeem to anticipate any want of particular providences by 


fopþ oling ſomewhat ſtill leſs conceivable. . We comprehend 


as little God's manner of knowing, as we, do his manner of 
being, and we ſhould, therefore, preſume to reaſon no more 5 
ahbout one, than about the other. But theſe men, applying their. 
ideas of human to the divine knowledge, maintain that God 


Could not foreknow cert ly what is to happen, if he did not 


make it neceſſary and certain by pre-ordaining that it ſhquld, 


happen. So they argue on their notion of preſcience. Now, it 
ſeems, and it has ſeemed to me ever ſince I turned my thoughts 
to ſubjects of this kind, that the whole ſyſtem, of predeſtina- 


tion may be blown, up by the change of an improper; y rord. 
Let us talk no more of preſcience, nor. imagine en uture 


relatively to God, as they are relatively to man. Let us 
ackn wiedge his omniſcicnce, to which the future is like the 
preſent, and we may conceive, witho ut any extraordinary effort 


.% ab reich HA he SANK tho be does not n in the 1 
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of predeſtinating, the future. If we perſuade ourſelves of this 
great truth, that the whole ſeries of things is, at all times, 
actually preſent to the divine mind, we may ſay as properly 8 
that God knows things becauſe chey are actual to him, a 
not that they are dual to him becauſe he knows them, or 
much leſs pre-ordains them, as we ſay, that things are ſeen by 
us becauſe they are viſible, and not hp they are viſible be- 
cauſe they are ſeen by us. They, who talk ſo much of pre 
ſcience and predeſtination, would do well to confider, whether 
it be not more reaſonable to think in this manner, than to 
adopt all the abſurd, as well as impious, conſequences that flow 
from their hypotheſis, according to which there muſt be not 
one general ſyſtem of nature, but as many natural and moral 

ſyſtems, as there are rational creatures, and the providence of 
God muft be employed to carry on this aggregate of ſyſtems 
ſo diſtinctly and fo ſteadily, that the innocence and happineſs 
of ſome, od the guilt 5 þ mifery of others, may be Oy 
be relle to their ſeveral PIE: Wet 


IX. 


"HE fa, that de nes oo > 
have bee aſſumed, which would be fo many miracles, 
in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, if they were IF cannot be 


proved; unleſs we accept for proofs, i in an age when minacks 


are ſcarce pretended out of your church, and ſcarce believed 
in it, all the ridiculous ſtories that paſſed in times of ignorance 

and ſuperſtition, J faid that ilar providences —— be 
miracles, if they were real, an ſuch they would be ſtrictly, 
whether they were contrary to the eſtabliſhed courſe of na- 
ture or not; for the miracle conſiſts in the extraordinary in- 
terpolition as much as in air nature of the thing brought to 


* 
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paſs. In one caſe, there could be no doubt of ſuch an extra- 
ordinary and miraculous interpoſition. In the other, doubts 


might ariſe, the opinions of men might be divided, and yet 
the miracle be as real in one as in the other. Nay, the reali- 
ty might be made evident enough to remove theſe doubts by 
the occaſions, by the circumſtances, by the repetition of it on 
ſimilar occafions, and with ſimilar circumſtances; and, above 
all, by this circumſtance, that the aſſumed particular provi- 
dence was a direct anſwer to particular prayers, and acts of 
devotion offered up to procure it. Should fire rain down from 
heaven to burn one city, and the walls of another fall at the 


ſound of the beſiegers trumpets, ſhould a deſtroying angel 
put one army to death in a night, and the ſun ſtand (till to 
give time for the entire Wart another, neither the beſiegers 
nor the beſieged, the victorious nor the vanquiſhed, could fail 
to ſee the omnipotent hand of God in theſe events. Should 


abundant ſhowers deſcend from the clouds, after a long drought, 


or fair weather ſucceed a wet ſeaſon, tho nothing is more in 
the ordinary courſe of nature than theſe phaenomena, they 
would be eſteemed particular providences, very reaſonably, at 


Paris; if they happened as conſtantly as the ſhrine of faint 


other. 


Genevieve is carried in proceſſion to procure one or the 


anus gluuf caſes of theſe kinds may be put hypotheti 
cally; but happily for mankind, experience furniſhes no au- 


thentic examples of the firſt ſort, nor any well enough aſcer- 
_ tained to become proofs of the ſecond. All the inſtances 
that can be brought of providences, which men aſſume to be 


particular, are ſo very like to the events which happen in the 
ordinary courſe of things, that they fall under the head of ſuch 
as are problematical, and as are made particular by nothing 


but the voluntary applications of them. I' fay happily it is 
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ſo; for if it was otherwiſe, if providences were directed ac- 
cording, to the different deſires, and even wants of men 
equally well-entituled to the diffi favor, the whole order of 
nature, phyſical and moral, would be ſubverted; and the 
affairs of mankind would fall into the utmoſt confuſion; 
The laws of gravitation, for inſtance, muſt be ſometimes 
ſuſpended, and ſometimes their effect muſt be precipitated: 
The tottering edifice muſt be kept miraculouſly * falling, 
whilſt innocent men lived in it, or paſſed under it; and the 
fall of it muſt be as miraculouſly determined to cruſh the 
guilty inhabitant or paſſenger. 'The free will of man which 
no one can deny that he has without lying or renouncing his 
intuitive knowledge, and which was ſo much regarded by 
God, that we are told he ſuffered Abau to fall, and to in- 
valve all mankind i in his guilt, rather than ep. 2h it for a mo- 
ment, for a moment would have ſaved us from original ſin; 
this ke will muſt be often not only reſtrained, but ditermi- 
ned irreſiſtibly 805 ſtill 1 8 ſecret ſu rellen and: aden 


influences. : 


How all this c can be effected, and 3 in r 
with the wants and petitions of men ſo different and ſo repug- 
nant to one another, is not only hard to ſay, but the very 
ſuppoſition may ſeem to imply contradiction with what we 
know of the conſtitution of things, and with our cleareſt and 
moſt diſtinct ideas. The affairs of men are connected by ſo 
many various relations, that the particular providence which HH 
puts a force on the mechanical Jaws of nature, and on the 
freedom of the human will, muſt do this very often, not in one 
or two inſtances alone, TAP in a multitude, to have it's effect 
in one. Again. The circumſtances of individuals, the public 
conjunctures wherein numbers are involved, and the merits and 
demerits of particular men, as well as of collective bodies, oy 
2 5 fo 


eee 06. 


ſo nearly alike, and 4 return ſo often to be equally objects 
of theſe ſuppoſed providences, that no one who does not 
think himſelf at liberty to affirm or deny ary, thipg that his 
precarious hypotheſis requires, will dare to pronounce where 
theſe providences have been, or ſhould have been employed, 


and where not. The ſcheme, if it were true, would be uni- 


verſal in extent, and ml in time; from whence theſe. 


great abſurdities ariſe, that the world would be, governed by 


miracles till miracles loſt their name, that the eſtabliſhed or- 


der of natural cauſes and effects would. be ſubverted, that the 


general rule would be abſorbed in the exceptions to it, or 


that God would govern his human creatures by two rules that 
do not conſiſt very well together, ſince by one of them the 
wants and the petitions of theſe creatures would be ſubmitted 


to one common providence which carried on the affairs of 


of the world, according to the firſt conſtitution and original 
laws of it: 1 by the other, this common providence would 


break, if L may ſay fo, into a multitude of particular providen- 


_ can; Tos the ſupply of theſe wants. and the grant of theſe peti- 
tions, every, one of which i: is an hating to * ſecond rule of. 


mm aint the 


*#*> 


AuoNd other attempts 2 3 been Fades ll to — a 


5 theſe difficulties, and to reconcile the aſſumed ſcheme to the. 
actual and viſible, it has been urged, that God may poſſibly 


have ſo ordered = whole ſeries of things, from the commen- = 

cement to the conſummation of this ſyſtem®, that all parti- 

_ cular caſes may have been provided for in the original deſign, 
that they may be parts af it, and, therefore, conſiſtent with it. 
It has been urged further, that the particular natures and 

actions of all the ſons of Aba having been known to God, 

it is "ry p that he may introduce them i into * world 
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at ſuch times, and in ſuch places and circumſtances, that 
| they may be, Ven according to the general courſe of na- 
ture, the inſtruments or the objects of particular providences. 
Theſe are very arbitrary ſuppoſitions, and ſuch ſurely as give 
little ſatisfaction to the mind. Without entering further 
than they deſerve into the examination of them, it may be 

faid, and it may be ſhewn, that they come up very nearly to 

that of an abſolute predeſtination, and and are at leaſt as 
 whimſically invented to this purpoſe, as that of a pre- eſtabliſned 
harmony is to another. The example of the planets, which 
is brought to illuſtrate one of theſe hypotheſes, will not ap- 
pear extremely appoſite. They are diſpoſed ſo as to perform 
their dance regularly, in various conjunctions and oppoſitions, 


* 


Without any new impreſſions, or any alterations in the laws | 


laws. But whether we ſuppoſe fituations, and conjunctures 


of motion. But is this the caſe of moral and free agents? 
The planets make their revolutions, and maintain their order, 
by the invariable Jaws of their ſyſtem, which nothing but the 
will of God can alter. They have, in themſelves, no principle 


that can determine their motions in contradiction to theſe 


prepared for men, or men for fituations and conjunctures, 
they may act, by the freedom of their will, againſt all theſe 
_ Preparations and deſtinations, in ſpight of time, place, and 
circumſtance. But God foreſaw that they would not, fays 
the metaphyſician, and you aſſert that God may foreſee fu- 
ture events without pre- ordaining them. Yes, foreſee, or 
rather ſee, as he knows all the moſt contingent events that 
happen in the courſe of his general providence, but not 
provide for particular caſes, nor determine the exiſtence of 
particular men, in the manner aſſumed, without pre- ordaining. 
Their voluntary actions may coincide with an unpredeſtinated 
Rate of things. But that certain ideal men ſhould come into 
£xiſtence to perform theſe voluntary actions in ſuch an unpre- 

15 1 deſtinated 


deſtinated conjuncture preciſely, is a very evident predeſtina- 
tion, and as much a particular providence as if theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, and theſe conjunctutes, had been the effects of many mi- 

raculous interpoſitions. %%%ͥ;ͥͤ tedy moins 


Ir will be of little ſervice to the ſcheme of particular pro- 
vidences to ſay, like Wol Las rox, that there may be incorpo- 
real, at leaſt inviſible beings, of intellects and powers fuperior 
to men, and capable of mighty things; and that theſe beings 

may be the miniſters of God, and the authors of many of theſe 
providences; for that there may be, is no proof that there are 
ſuch beings. To affirm that we ſtand in the higheſt rank of 
intellectual creatures, would be extreme folly; and to deny that 
there may be a chain of intelligence, through ſeveral ſyſtems, 
up from man, would be to contradict without reaſon, what rea- 
| ſon and analogy render very probable. That ſuch creatures 
may be the inhabitants of other planets, and diſperſed in theſe 
habitations, through the univerſe, is a notion ſo favored by ap- 
pearances, and ſo agreeable to the majeſty of God, and to the 
immenſity of his works, that no reaſonable man will reject, in 
the preſent improved ſtate of aſtronomy, what ſome of the moſt 
antient aſtronomers ſuſpected. But the difference is great 
between adopting an opinion thus founded, and the opinions 
of antient aſtrologers, and of the knaves or madmen who pro- 
ſeſſed theurgie magic. Vet theſe were the firſt philoſophers 
who invented ſuch beings as are ftill aſſumed. They impoſed . 
them on the eaſt, and the eaſt has impoſed them on the weſt. 
They were not a little embaraſſed about their habitations. 
They placed fome in heaven. Theſe were the angels, or meſ- 
ſengers, whom the Supreme employed on the moſt im- 
portant occaſions; and, not to enter into the moe perplexed 
and obſcure parts of this doctrine, the greateſt number of 
them were daemons and genii, who rambled about in imagi- 
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nary ſpaces, the intermundia of Eeicuxvs, but principally i in 
our atmoſphere, that they might be at hand to take care of 
men and to direct the conduct of human affairs. But now, 
admitting that there are ſuch beings, and that they are thus 
employed; I would aſk, do they act by the immediate com- 
mand of God, or do they not? If you, who defend the ſcheme 
of particular providences, ſay that they do; you leave the 
matter juſt where it was, and God governs the world no longer 
by his general providence alone, but mediately, if not imme 
diately, by particular providences likewiſe, ſo little conſiſtent 
with it that they would be uſeleſs, if they were not wrought 
in oppoſition to it, or to ſupply the defects of it. If you fay 
that they do not; under how ftrange a government do you 
place mankind, when you give any ſhare of it to theſe beings, 


and ſuppoſe that they exerciſe it in proper e and AcCOrd- 
ing to their greater abilities! 


I neither ſay, nor think, that divine mean to blaſ pheme. 
God forbid that I ſhould be as uncharitable as they are. But 
this I fay, that he who follows them cannot avoid preſump- 
tion and prophaneneſs, and muſt be much on his guard to 
avoid blaſphemy. Confider, under one view, their whole pro- 
ceeding. God made the world, they ſay, for the fake of 

man, and he made man only to indulge his goodnels i in com- 

municating happineſs to ſo noble a creature. God preſerves 
the world he has made. His providence preſides over all his 
works, animate and inanimate, and principally over men, thoſe 
rational beings whom he has created in his own image. But 
this providence is general, and, therefore, inſufficient to anſwer 
all the purpoſes of his goodneſs and his juſtice, in an immenſe 
variety of contingent events, and with regard to the merits 
and demerits of every man. It is eſſential, therefore, to theſe, 
and e to the laſt, that there ſhould be particular pro- 


vidences 
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attributes, and ſhakes the belief of his exiſtence. He go- 
verns, therefore;' by particular providences, and provides by 
them for particular caſes that are not provided for in the ad- 


miniſtration of a general providence. + Be it ſo. All you aſk 
is granted. Are you reconciled to the juſtice of God's go- 
vernment? Are you ſatisfied? By no means, reply theſe 

divines, and ſuch theiſts as WolLASTOoN. Theſe particular pro- 
vidences are exerciſed ſo rarely, ſo ſecretly, or ſome how or 


other ſo ineffectually, that his government continues liable to 
the ſame charge of injuſtice, and cannot be reconciled to his 


attributes, and to the eternal reaſon of things, without the 


help of an hypotheſis, which it is but reaſonable we ſhould 


make to, diſtinguiſh ourſelves from the atheiſtical tribe, and 
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Arx xen this, vill it not be permitted me to ay, that if theſe 
men do not blaſpheme directly, little leſs than blaſphemy, 


nay blaſphemy itſelf is deduced directly by their allies from, 


the principles they lay down D 1 will ſay this at leaſt, that 


they talk prophanely, and argue preſumptuouſſy, in very 


devout and ſometimes in very modeſt terms. Will it not 


be permitted me to ſay, that theſe men ſeem to be in the 


kingdom of God, what the ringleaders of faction are in a ſtate? 


Men would be angels, and we ſee in Mil ron that angels 


would be gods. The pretenſions of men are exorbitant, yet 
all they demand is preſumed to be of right, and whatever 


falls ſhort of their demands to be a denial of a right founded in 
f O &0: the 
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vidences to take care of rational beings in every particular 
caſe which there are not, and to make a due diſtribution 
of good and evil among them conſtantly, becauſe any one 
inſtance to the contrary is inconſiſtent with God's moral 


to jultify that God, whom we accuſed in concert with them, 
whilſt our alliance lafted, and as fas as the conditions of it 


* 
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original inſtitution of his government by God; for of any 


original contract or covenant between him and man, except 


that which the jews boaſt he made with their anceſtors, 


we never heard. Tho divines talk ſometimes of a covenant, 
which they are pleaſed to call of grace. To finiſh this alluſion, 
let me add that when factions deviſe expedients to redreſs the 

grievances of which they complain, they are commonly 


| ſuch as ſeem to redreſs, rather than redreſs, and as make 
the ſovereign little amends for all the violence they have 


offered to his prerogative, and for all they have ſaid and done 


againſt him. 


I is high time that we ſhould have recourſe to a better 


authority than that of man, to the authority of God 


himſelf 3 that We | ſhould conſider how f he has made Us, 
and in what circumſtances he has placed us; that we ſhould 


declare what he has done to be agreeable to his infinite wiſ- 


dom, and to all his other perfections, becauſe he has done it, 
and that we ſhould prepare our minds to be grateful and re- 
ſigned. To lead us then into this track of thought, let it be 


obſerved that the phaenomena of nature, the greateſt and 
the moſt minute, eſtabliſh the doctrine of final cauſes, and, 


therefore, the intelligence of the firſt cauſe, by innumerable 
proofs which are at all times obvious to our ſenſes. Many of 
theſe proofs amount to geometrical certainty; ſince a multi- 


tude of things, which might be made in manners and placed 


in poſitions almoſt infinite, are ſo made, fo placed, ſo con- 
trived that they are viſibly appropriated to the particular uſes 


to which they ſerve, and to no other. If the ſcheme of par- 
ticular providences was ſupported by proofs like theſe, no 
” 85 NR. EE 
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reaſonable man could doubt of the truth of it. But it is not ſo 
| ſupported, - The facts are often wholy uncertain, or mingled up 
with fabulous circumſtances, or diſtinguiſhed, without reaſon, 
from thoſe which happen under the direction of a general provi- 
dence, by ſuperſtition and artifice, ſo that proofs of the falſity 
of particular providences are in proportion as frequent as thoſe 
of the reality of final cauſes. Weare juſtified, therefore, in affir- 
ming one, and in notaffirming the other, whilſt they who affirm 
both are juſtified by their proceeding in affirming neither. They 
affirm the doctrine of final cauſes often on proofs which the 
phaenomena contradict, and which the doctrine eſtabliſhed in- 
dependently of them does not want. They affirm that of 


particular {nb conan without "Ny" Ps! which the 1 9 5 
; nomena furniſh. 2 


Tun two af propo poſitions I have e ſo often, 
— man is the final cauſe of the world and that the com- 
munication of happineſs to him is the final cauſe of his crea- 

tion, are moſt certainly falſe, as the ſcheme of particular pro- 
vidences that force the laws of nature is no doubt, and as that 
may be which ſuppoſes theſe providences exerciſed in a man- 
ner agreeable to theſe laws. That the world is fitted in many 
reſpects to be the habitation of men, or that men are fitted 
for this habitation, is true. But will it follow, even from the 
firſt, that the world, therefore, was made for the ſake of man 
any more, than it will follow that it was made for any other 
ſpecies of animals, for of all whom, according to their ſeveral 
natures, it is equally well fitted, and for of all whom we may be- 
lieve on this account very im that it was made as well 
as for us? It is as well fitted for Bownos as for you, with 
reſpect to o phy ſical nature, and wink; reſpect to moral nature, 
 Bowncs has little to do beyond hearkening to the ſtill whiſ- 
W 10 +6 ſecret faggeftroris, and the ſudden influences of in- 
e 0 O 2 3 ſtinct. 
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ſtinet. In the works of men, the moſt complicated ſcheines 
produce, very hardly and very uncertainly, one ſingle effect. 
In he want God, one ſingle ſcheme produces a multitude 


of different effects, and anfnem un ima variety of pur- 
poſes. Whatever was the final cauſe of the world, aver | 


motive (for we muſt ſpeake after the manner of men) the 
firſt cauſe had to create it, which motive could not ariſe from 
any thing without himſelf, and muſt be, therefore, reſolved 
into his mere will; we conceive eaſily that infinite wiſdom 
which determined, and infinite power which executed the 


plan of the univerſe had ſome ſecondary, ſome inferior regard 


in making this and every other planet, to all the creatures that 
were to inhabit them, tho neither any of theſe creatures nor 
all of them were, in a proper ſenſe, the final cauſes for 
which theſe planets were created. When we look down on 
other animals, we diſcern a diſtance, but a very meaſurable 


diſtance between us and them. When we look up to our 


common Creator, the diſtance is immeaſurable, for it is 


infinite. In the firſt view, as we have ſome ſuperiority, we 


are ready to claim a preference due to us over them. But 
in the ſecond, and relatively to God, we can boaſt of no ſuch 
claim. As the diſtance is infinite from them, ſo it is from us, 

to him; for there are no degrees of more or leſs i in infinite. 


Tais reflection a ſhould have kept mhilofophey thi 


the bounds of modeſty. But neither this reflection, nor a great 
many others, which inward conſciouſneſs and outward obſer- 


vation ſuggeſt, have been able to do it. 


No men have rea- 


| ſoned ſo dogmatically about the divine nature and perfections, 
nor have ſuppoſed them ſo much on a level with human con- 
ceptions, as the philoſophers and divines who have talked the 

- moſt, and the moſt inconſiſtently by conſequence, of their in- 
comprehendibiliry Some of the heathens afſerted the ſoul of 


man 
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man to be a participation of the divinity, or an emanation ſrom 
it. Chriſtians have been very little more modeſt, St. AusTiN 
taught, that the ſoul of man is the higheſt of created beings, 
and that there is nothing ſuperior, except the Creator himſelf: 
and the philoſophers, we ſpeak of here, teach that God's man- 
ner of knowing, a ſecret as impenetrable as his manner of being, 
is the ſame as ours, that he knows by ideas, and that without 
them he could not have made, nor could govern what he has 
made“. The vanity ef being rational, a title they aſcribe to 
God as well as to man, turns their n But what is their 
rationality? The firſt principles of all their knowledge are not 
common to God and them, but to them and to the beaſts of 
the field. The improvements they make, on the ſame prin- 
ciples, beyond their fellow creatures, are owing. to this, that 
they have better, and, perhaps, more intellectual faculties than 
the others, as the 5 have better, and, perhaps, more cor- 
poreal ſenſes than they have. The reaſon of this difference 
Hs to be, that ſuch i improvements 1n knowledge are neceſ— 
ſary to the well-being of men, to their ſtation, and to their. 
deſtination, as are not neceſſary to thoſe of other animals. This 
reaſon will appear, I think, true, if we conſider that as far 
as theſe improvements are neceſſary to the purpoſes I have 
R. they are caſy; the knowledge we acquire by them 
is real, and rationality is a perfection in our nature: whereas 
in proportion to the attempts we make to carry them bey ond 
- this point, they grow harder and harder, our knowledge grows 
- els and leſs real, till it terminates in mere conjecture, or in 
manifeſt error, d cyhix: very rationality becomes an imper- 


fection in our mature, or „e, as it gave to CorTa, a. 
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Tars might be illuſtrated by many examples, by that of 
religion particularly. Man is a religious as well as a ſocial 
creature, made to know and to adore his Creator, to diſcover 
and to obey his will, to conform himſelf, not to an imaginary 
abſtract reaſon of things, but to that reals which reſults from 
his own conftitution, and from the conſtitution of the ſyſtem 
to which he belongs, whereby many things indifferent in them- 

ſelves and no way obligatory on other animals; ceaſe to beindif- 
ferent, and are obligatory on him. Thus Eh principles of 
religion, and the duties of it are eaſy to be known; and it 
the one were known, and the other known and practiced 
only thus far, it would have, in great meaſure at leaſt, it's ge- 
nuine effect. But men have not been content with this 
knowledge Artificial theology and ſuperſtition have per- | 
plexed & principles, and overloaded the duties of it, till it 


is grown unintelligible, and in many inſtances IR, 
or unfit to be practiced. | 


"Qin: ATER powers of 9 5 and means of . Gave 
. "Fa meaſured out to us than to other animals, that we might 
be able to fulfill the fu perior purpoſes of our deſtination, 
whereof religion is, no doubt, the chief. But they have been 
meaſured out to us thus far, and no further, whilſt in thoſe 
inferior purpoſes (for ſuch we ought to efteem them) that 
regard animal lite, other creatures have by nature the advan- 
tage over men. The elevation and pre-eminence of our ſpe- 
cies conſiſt in the former alone. But tho they are great, they 
do not take us out of the claſs of animality ; and the meta- 
phyſician who fancies himſelf wrapped up in pure intellect, 
and even abſtracted from his material part, will Rel hunger and 
thirſt and roar out in a fit of the ſtone. I am far from think- . 
ing g the condition of mankind as unhappy as the ſame writers, 


who. 
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who aanibenin \ that the world was made for the ſake of man, 
and man merely to have happineſs communicated to him, re- 
preſent it to be. But yet I am perſuaded, and ſo muſt every 
man be who is capable of reflection, that his condition would 
have been very different from what it is, if the hypotheſis of 
theſe men had been true. In ſhort, without regard to the 
exagerations of the elder Pl ix v, who makes the human ſta te 
as deſpicable as he can, we ſhall find ſufficient reaſon to ſay 
on our on obſervation of the progreſs of human life, and 
not of the beginnings of it only, how mad are men when 


they entertain ſuch high opinions of their own elevation, and 
think themſelves born to be proud! © Heu dementiam ab his 


<< 1nitiis exiſtimantium ad ak ſe genitos Ny: 


| E Lav. 


53 H 0. God GE not govern 5 1 by particular pro- 
„ vidences, and tho it ſeems to be contrary to what in- 
OM finite wiſdom has eſtabliſhed that he ſhould, yet are we not, 

nor has mankind ever been without God, and the evident 
marks of his providence in the world. Look back, as far as 
| hiſtory and tradition give you any light. Conſider the preſent 
_ courſe of things in the phyſical and moral fyſtems, Which 
way ſoever you turn yourſelf, you will meet with God, Deum 
« yidebis occurrentem tibi +,” and may lay to the divine 
what the good man, whom Socrates mentions in his ec- 
clefiaſtical hiſtory, faid to the philoſopher $, my book is the 
nature of things, which is always at hand when I am defirous 


to read the words of God: © meus liber, o philoſophe, eſt 
MN natura rerum, * Wen praeſto eſt e Der verba le- 
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<« vere libuerit.” What we read in that book ig -undobiedly | 
the word of God, and in that we ſhall find no foundation for 
a ſcheme, like this, of particular providences. . We fhall find 
that the courſe of things has been always the ſame; that na- 
tional virtue 'and national vice have always produced: national 
happineſs and national miſery in a due proportion, and are, by | 
_ conſequence, the great ſanctions, as it is {aid above, of the law 
of nature. We ſhall find that theſe ſanctions are ſufficient, in 
terrorem, to the collective bodies of men, and that the puniſh- 
ment of individuals is left to, the diſcipline of thoſe laws which 
every ſociety makes for it's own fake, and which are ſuggeſted 
by the law of nature, to prevent, by private puniſhments, the 
growth of public misfortunes. We ſhall find that he, who 
made, preſerves the world, and governs it on the ſame prin- 
ciples, and according to the ſame invariable laws which he 
impoſed at firſt. Invariable they are, no doubt: and that 
difference of events, which gives occaſion to the diſtinction of 
ordinary and extraordinary, i is nothing more than the natural 
effect of them. Comets, nay eclipſes, were thought to be 
extraordinary apparitions that portended extraordinary events, 
till experience and obſervation made them familiar, and aſtro- | 
nomers began to calcu late their returns. | 


Tur laws we ſpeak of are ſo tuly imarlable that the ſame 
face of nature and the ſame courſe of things have been pre- 
ſerved from the firſt, in heaven and on earth, under the di- 
rection of the ſame general providence. T he celeſtial bodies 
moved in the fame order five or ten thouſand years ago that 


they move now. The inanimate parts of our globe, the vege- 


table and the animal world have been conſtituted, maintain- 

ed, and propagated in the ſame manner; and whatever diffe- 
rence the moſt antient patriarchs, or the firſt of men, if they 
Were to come into life again, might find in the works of art, 


they 
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they would and n none in thoſe of nature: ſo that, when a great 
philoſopher ſays that Apam would find a new world, he muſt 
be underſtood to mean that the firſt of men would find a grea 
deal more of the old one diſcovered, as we ſay that Corum- 
Bus found a new world when he arena b Theſe 
laws, tho they are invariable, are general too, and as ſuch they 
admit of much contingency. Matter, as we conceive it, is 
purely paſſive, can act no otherwiſe chan it is acted upon ac- 
cording to the firſt impreſſions of motion that were given by 
the firſt mover, and is, therefore, leſs liable to contingency, 
becauſe more immediately, and more abſolu tely under the 
influence of thoſe laws by which the motion of it, the firſt of 
ſecond cauſes, is continued. The firſt gleams of thought ap- 
pear in our animal ſyſtem, and with them the powers of wil- 
ling, and of beginning motion. Thought improves, and the 
exerciſe of theſe powers grows more frequent, and more con- 
ſiderable, as the ſyſtem riſes. As it riſes, therefore, there is 
more room for contingency of events under the general and 


invariable laws impoſed on the whole kind, or on the parti- 


cCular ſpecies. But in no ſpecies is there ſo much room of _ 
this fort as in the human, Other animals ſeem to act more 

agreeably to the laws, each of his own nature, and more uni- 
formly than man, by that ſecret determination of the will 
which is knowable only by it's effects, like every other kind of 
force, which we call inline, and which may anſwer in natu- 
ral influences, to what the divines call grace in thoſe that 
they ſuppoſe to be ſupernatural. This influence, whatever it 
be, is, I think, more extenſive. and more durable in other 
8 than in us. It ſerves them in more particulars, and 
| ſeems to have the ſole direction of their conduct through life. 
It has, at leaſt, the principal direction, even in thoſe of them in 


whom we perceive ſome glimmerings of rationality, and ſome 
re indications of a moral nature. 
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Bur now in man, inſtinct hes no more than point out 
the firſt rudiments of the law of his nature. Reaſon does, 
or ſhould do the reſt. Reaſon, inſtructed by experience, ſhews 
the law, and the ſanctions of it, which are as invariable and as 
uniform as the law ; for in all the ages of the world, and 
among all the ſocieties of men, the well-being or the ill-being 
of theſe ſocieties, and, therefore, of all mankind has borne a a 
conſtant proportion to the obſervation or neglect of it. God 

has given to his human creatures the materials of phyſical 
and moral happineſs, if I may fay ſo, in the phyſical 
and moral conſtitution of things. He has given them facul- 
ties, and powers neceſſary to collect and apply theſe mate- 
rials, and to carry on the work, of which reaſon is the archi- 
tect, as far as theſe materials, theſe faculties, theſe powers, 
and the ſkill of this architect admit. This the Creator has 
done for us. What we ſhall do for ourſelves he has left 
to the freedom of our elections; for free-will ſeems ſo eſſential 
to rational beings, that J preſume we cannot conceive any fuch 
to be without it, tho we eaſily conceive them reſtrained in 
the execution of what they will. This plan is that of divine 
wiſdom; and whateyer our imaginations may ſuggeſt, we 
know nothing more particular, and, indeed, nothing at all 
more of the conſtitution and order of the human ſyſtem, nor 
of the dif] penſations of As than this. 


| AGREEABLY to this plan, men have been every where in- 
tent to procure to themſelves all the phyſical comforts of life, 
and ſolicitous to defend themſelves againſt all the phyſical evils. 
In the firſt, they have ſucceeded every where ſo well that they 
enjoy, not only the neceſſaries and comforts, but. the luxuries 
of life; for there is the luxury of Scythians as well as of Sy- 
b of Americans as well as of Europeans, and of the 
5 5 cottage 
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cottage as well as of the palace. In the . as in the firſt, 
and in every human invention and inſtitution, there is he- 
thing that is imperfect, ſomething that falls ſhort of the end 
that we propoſe, by defect of knowledge, or by defect of 
power. But even in this, the ſucceſs of mankind has been 
great; ſince they have found means univerſally, even the moſt 
ſavage have found them, to prevent or to cure many of 
thoſe phyſical evils to which they ſtand expoſed, and to 
alleviate thoſe which they can neither prevent nor cure. This 
has been done variouſly and by flow degrees, but it has 
been always doing, and diſtempers were cured and many 
phyſical evils averted © before the great improvements of 
experimental philoſophy were made. They are fo, even 
now, in countries where theſe improvements were never 


| heard of. 


 AcxzzapLy to the ſame plan, moral good has becn promo- 


red, moral evil has been reſtrained, and the general ſtate of 

| mankind has been greatly improved i in this reſpect, as well as 

in the other; tho in this reſpect many more and more frequent 

- contingencies are to be guarded againſt than in the other, be- 

cauſe they ariſe in the moral ſyſtem from the moſt uncertain 
principle imaginable, the free will of man: and in the other 
they are ſuch alone as certain laws and an eſtabliſhed order of 
things admit. Phyſical contingencies are rather apparent than 
real. But moral contingencies are very real, and yet they are 
guarded againſt ſo well, and the principles and practice of 
morality are ſo well Mat ie in the ſeveral ſocieties of men 
that they produce no great diſorders in theſe, and there are on 
the whole vaſtly more innocent 277 N perſons. oy 
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au not unacquainted with the various refinements of in- 
genious men, about the freedom of the human will. Some 
of them have aſſumed it to be a freedom from external com- 
pulſion only, and not from internal neceſſity. Others have 
aſſumed it to be a freedom from both; and there are thoſe _ 
vo aſſign not only freedom to the will, but a natural indif- 
ference, which is not excited to chuſe, becauſe an object is 
agreeable antecedently to the choice, but chuſes for the plea- 
ſure it finds in chuſing, and makes the object agreeable by this 
choice. The firſt ſeem to me to leave neither contingency, 
nor virtue, nor vice in the world. They eſtabliſh an univerſal 
| neceſlity, of one ſort at leaſt. The laſt ſeem to me to transfer 
in ſome fort to man, what belongs to God. There is an 
agent, no doubt, who makes things good and agreeable by 
0 chuſing them, and who is not determined to his choice ab ex- 
tra, by any pre-exiſtent goodneſs in objects. But this agent 
is not that paſſive creature man, who acts, when he does act, 
according to the contingent impreſſions | of outward objects on 
him, or according to thoſe remote objects which his imagina- 
tion repreſents to him; for in this ſcene alone, and a large 
one it is, free- will does, and I ſuppoſe can, exerciſe itſelf. 
The ſecond opinion is fo evidently true, that I cannot con- 
ceive it would have been liable to any contradiction; ; if philo- 
ſophers had not done in this caſe, what they do in many, if 
they had not rendered what is clear, obſcure by explanations, 
and what 1 is certain, problematical by cogent. | 


Inro theſe ſubtil and perplexed diſquiſitions 1 7347 no ts. 
fign to enter with them. Wo write to you, and for you; and 


bs. Vid. King FR Orig, Mali, | 
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you - think yourſelf little obliged to me, if 1 took the 
3 of explaining in proſe, hat you would not think it ne- 
ceſſary to explain in verſe, and in the character of a poetical 
phitolopher, who may dwell in generalities. - But beſides this, 
I have another reaſon, which would weigh with me on every 
other as well as on this occaſion. I fear to go out of my 
depth, in ſounding imaginary fords that are real gulphs, and 
wherein many of the talleſt philoſophers have been drowned, 
whilft none of them ever got over to the ſcience they had in. 
view. Here even Locks, that cautious philoſopher, was loſt ;- 
and here they who have allowed and refuted him, like thoſe who 


went before them all, have ſucceeded no better: fo true is 
that ſaying of MonTacns, when men attempt to carry know- 
ledge far, © tout finit dans NOI,” the 19 85 is 


daz zled, and nothing i is ſeen clearly.” 


1 of conſulting theſe eiten, therefore, 1 us con- 
ſult ourſelves. Let us at leaſt attend to them no 1 than 
our inward reflectibn and our intuitive knowledge confirm 
their opinions. The material world is an immenſe ſcene. 
Numbers of men, and numbers of ages have been employed 
to acquire knowledge; and, where this has fallen ſhort, to make 
| hypotheſes, ſometimes bla. concerning the ron of 
ts — the laws according to which bodies act on bodies, in 
order to apply them to the ſervice of mankind. No man's 
experience can inſtruct him ſufficiently in this ſcience, even 
for the moſt ordinary uſes of life. Every one muſt lean on 
that of others, the. illiterate univerſally, and the moſt learned 
in many parts; fince no one of them is able to embrace and 
cultivate alike the whole. But knowledge of the intellectual 
world is more confined as to the principles of it, and, there- 


fore, leſs confined as to the perſons equally capable 15 our 8 


Rur all the real 3 * is to be * about it. 
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fay, real knowledge; becauſe hypotheſes, which : are often NY 


mitted very reaſonably and very uſefully in one caſe, have no 
pretence to be admitted in the other. Phyfical hypotheſes, 
which go beyond knowledge, but are founded on it, may be 
admitted, not only becauſe we muſt accept probability for cer- 
tainty on many occaſions alw-ays, but becauſe when we accept 
it in theſe caſes, we accept it, as it were, pro interim. None 
of the phaenomena ſtand in oppoſition to the preſent probabi- 
lity, and they all lye open to future diſcoveries; fo that by 
the ſame means, by which we attain to this probability, we 
may attain hereafter to certainty, and, in the mean time, the 
former can be convicted of no error. The hypotheſes of me- 
taphyſicians are very different from theſe. They are often 
framed in direct contradiction to the phaenomena: : and if 
they are ſo once, they muſt be ſo always; for the phaenomena 
are, in this caſe, always the ſame, no new ones ariſe, and 
there are no means of further diſcoveries. The phaenomena 
of our intellectual ſyſtem lye i in a narrow compaſs, for the 
whole ſyſtem is within us, and we have but to turn our eyes 
inward to have intuitive knowledge of it. Moral philoſophers 
may draw different corollaries from the known operations of 
the mind, determinations of the will, and motives of human 
actions: but nothing can be more futile than the attempts of 

metaphyſicians, to ſhew, by tedious abſtract reaſoning, what 

the internal phacnomena 3 in themſelves are, inſtead of appeal- 

ing to our intuitive conſcious knowledge of them. They 
would not be a jot more ridiculous, if they attempted t to de- 
monſtrate, moſt philoſophically, to a man whoſe eyes are open, 
what thoſe objects are which he ſees, or may ſee, at a r N 
diſtance, and through a proper medium. 


I have ſaid ſomething here and there in { theſe minutes, al- 
ready, concerning the principles of our moral ſyſtem, in order 
to 
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to ſhew how it may be and how it has been improved, and 
to juſtify the providence of God on this head, as well as on that 
ol our phyſical ſyſtem. In this place, let it be obſerved to the 
{ame purpoſe again, that, altho the human will be free from 
external compulſion and internal neceſlity, yet it is liable to 
be determined often by ſenſible and intellectual affections; for 
1 ſhall not make the diſtinction SEN ECA makes, between 
affections and the Principia praeludentia affecibus, I am 
conſcious. that this is ſo, for I am conſcious that I have de- 
termined too often, in compliance with my appetite, and in 
favor of pleaſure, regardleſs of happineſs, not only againſt my 
reaſon in general, but againſt the immediate, the inſtantaneous 
act of my underſtanding: as I am likewiſe conſcious that I 
have determined ſometimes, and I wiſh I had done ſo much 
oftener, in compliance with my reaſon, and in favor of hap- T 
pineſs, not only againſt my appetite, but againſt my appetite 
excited by an immediate object. I am not more certain that. 
I exiſt, than I am that all this is true: and ſince it is true of 
me, I conclude that it is ſo, in ſome degree or other, of all 
mankind. Now, amidſt the contingencies that muſt ariſe from 
this conſtitution of every individual in the complicated affairs 
of his life, and in that diverſity of relations in which he ſtands, 5 
I need not go about to prove, that the odds will be always on 
the ſide of appetite, from which affections ariſe, as affections 
grow up afterwards into paſſions, which reaſon. cannot quite 
ſubdue in the ſtrongeſt minds, and by which ſhe is perpetually | 
ſubdued in the . Had the allwiſe Creator implanted 
in every man a moral ſenſe, which may be acquired in ſome 
ſort by long habits of virtue, and the warmth of true philoſo- 
phical devotion, but which it is whimſical to aſſume to be 
natural; had he done more, had he determined men to the 
practice 5 virtue, as he has to the preſervation of their beings, 


by Gy inflin; or had he appointed particular ien. | 
ces 
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ces for particular men, to make them good and to reward ahem 
for being ſo; there would have been in the freedom of human 
will no chance for immorality, or rather this freedom would 
have been taken from us in all occurrences of a moral nature, 
by the internal neceſſity of fach an inſtinct, or the external 
compulſion of ſuch providences. But no one of theſe me- 
thods, which ſelf-ſufficient philoſophers have thought it ne- 
ceſſary that God ſhould take to ſecure the moral happineſs of 
mankind, by ſecuring in all events the morality of individuals, 
has appeared neceſſary to the purpoſes of divine wiſdom. It 
is plain by the whole courſe of God's providence, that he re- 
gards his human creatures collectively, not individually, how 
worthy ſoever every one of them deems himſelf to be a parti- 
cular object of the divine care. He has given them indiffe- 
rently, and in common, the means of arriving at happineſs in 
their moral, as in their phyſical ſtate; and has left it to them 
to improve cheſe means, that they: may obtain this end. 


Ix this reſpect he "oh dealed with thein alike in hk | 
But the progreſs of theſe improvments is very different. It 
goes from individuals to collective bodies in one caſe, and 
from collective bodies to individuals in the other. Particular 
men have made diſcoveries, and invented arts beneficial to 
the whole ſpecies. The generality has adopted them. Their 
immediate utility has maintained them in practice, and ap- 
petite and reaſon have conſpired to ſet the undivided force of 
ſelf-love on their ide. But our improvements in morality 
have always had, and muſt always have a very different pro- 
greſs. Some few particular men may diſcover, explain, and 
preſs upon others, by advice and example, the moral obliga- 
tions that are incumbent on all. This alone will have little 
effect, and our moral ſtate will be little improved by it. This 
improvement, therefore, in themſelves and in others is not 


truſted 
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ntl to the reaſon of particular men. It is a principal ob- 
ject of the univerſal reaſon of mankind. For this purpoſe go- 
vernments have been inſtituted, laws have been made, cuſtoms 
have been eſtabliſhed, childien have been trained up to mora- 
lity by education, and men have been deterred from immo- 
rality by various puniſhments, which human juſtice inflicts. 
When theſe means are employed effectually 1 in any ſociety of 
men, the moral ſtate of that ſociety is happy. When they 
are employed ineffectually, which muſt be always the fault of 
thoſe to whom government is committed, the ſtate of that 
ſociety is miſerable. ' Individuals are the objects of human 
juſtice: ſocieties of men, of divine juſtice. When the former is 
not exerciſed effectually, the latter is; and no phyſical cauſes 
produce their effects more naturally, nor more ſurely, than 
e Hp R re miſery. 


| | IXVI. 8 
C UGH. is che e e 1 chidgy) and ſuch the divine 


I oeconomy in che government of mankind. God has 
given us the defire of happineſs and the means of attaining to 
it. He has given us faculties ſufficient to diſcover, and to im- 
prove, theſe means. What could we aſk more of a beneficent 
Creator? Let us adore his goodneſs, and his juſtice (if we will 
aſcribe our ideas of moral attributes to him) as well as his wiſ- | 
dom, and his power. Let us give him thanks for beſtowing 
exiſtence upon us, in the ſyſtem to which we belong; whilſt 
prophane antitheiſtical writers refuſe to own, that he himſelf | 
exiſts, unleſs there be another. Our ſtate, in this world, is a 
ſtate not of pure, but of mixed, happineſs. As we are mate- 
rial beings, we are ſubject to generation and corruption, and 
to many phyſical evils that ariſe neceſſarily from this conſti- 
Vor. V. . 2 q j 9 8 tution. 
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tution. As we are intellectual beings, but endowed with very 
imperſect intelligence, we are liable to much error, and to 


many moral evils, that ariſe from hence, and that we bring on 
one another, If this were our caſe, without any thing more, 


the human ſtate would be very deplorable indeed: and that it 


is our caſe we ſhould be induced to think, if we gave 


credit to the partial repreſentations of divines and atheiſts; one 
of whom defame, and the other deny, the Supreme Being. But 


our own experience, our own reflections, and, above all, the 


excellent writings of thoſe who apply e philoſophy to 


confirm and improve natural religion, will lead us to God, by 


ſenſible demonſtrations, much more ſtrongly, than the Vic 


can lead us from him by metaphyſical jargon, and theological 
declamation. In ſhort, however mixed, and however mode- 


rate the general happineſs of mankind may. be, it is real, ani- 


mal happineſs : and he who affirms abſolute pa "ge, ee 
preferable to exiſtence in ſuch a ſtate as ours, like the perſons 


PIN V alledges ® own qui non naſci optimum cenſerent aut 


quam ocyſſimè aboleri, ſcarcely deſerves an anſwer. Let 


philoſophers carry on this diſpute as long as they pleaſe, it 


muſt always terminate in a queſtion not hard to reſolve; 


vhether it was moſt agreeable to the wiſdom of the Creator, 


cc to make the world and man as they are made; or to make 
ce the former a wheel unfit to roll in it's place, in the great 


machine of the univerſe, and the latter a creature ſo ſupe- 


« rior to his actual rank in the ſcale of intelligent beings, that 
this rank muſt have been void, and the ſcale pere oe 


Tua there are other material intelligatit creatures, inha- 
bit of other planets, we have great reaſon to believe, and 


none to doubt. As they may be ſuperior to us in their na- 


'% Nat, Hiſt, L. 7: 
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ture and bjedds! in their ſeveral degrees leſs unworthy of the 
divine munificence, ſo their happineſs may be greater than 
ours. Vet theſe creatures, even the nobleſt of them, muſt be 
liable to ſome inconveniencies at leaſt, both phyſical ind moral. 
Angels and glorified faints, who are faid to live with God, and, 
therefore, above the reach of thoſe effects of matter Yr mo- 
tion which are felt in other ſyſtems, can be alone exempt from. 
the firſt: and whether theſe beings, who are finite ſtill how- 
ever glorified, can be exempt from the latter, theology muſt 
determine; it is not an object of common ſenſe. N ay, theo- 
logy has already determined it, in the caſe of thoſe angels and 
archangels, who were driven from heaven for their ambition 
and rebellion againſt God. Some divines there are, who aſ- 
ſame that the expulſion of theſe ſuperior beings | made room 
for men; that the earth is a nurſery for heaven; to which the 
elect, a competent number of whom will be completed before 
the end of the world, are to be admitted : and that as crea- 
tures of a lower claſs are encouraged to better their condition 
by a right uſe of their faculties, according to this oeconomy, 
ſo thoſe of an higher, the higheſt of created beings, are deterred 
from the abuſe of theirs. They may abuſe theſe faculties then: 
and there may be moral evil, even in heaven*. But however all 
this may be, ſince infinite wiſdom deſigned that there ſhould 
be various orders of intellectual beings in the plan of the uni- 
verſe, differently placed, differently conſtituted, and ſome 
ſuperior to others; it will follow that nothing can be more 
abſurd than the complaints of creatures who are in one of 
theſe orders, that they are not in another, if, in truth, there are 
any creatures, except men, unreaſonable enough to make 
ſuch complaints. They complain of their own conſtitution, 
and of the conſtitution of the ſyſtem wherein they are Placed, 


vid. Notes to che Treat. de Orig. Mali. C. 5. Sec. 5. 
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as loudly as if the Supreme Being was obliged in juſtice to 


give them their choice, in ſome inconceivable manner, how. 
and where they would exiſt, before he made them to exiſt. 
They complain of the uniform conduct of that general provi- 
dence which is over all his works, as if his juſtice, repugnant, 
in this caſe, to his wiſdom, required that he ſhould govern 
creatures, whom he brought into exiſtence that they might 
compoſe a diſtin order, and complete the ſcale of intellectual 
being, in a manner that would confound the ſeveral orders, 
and interrupt the ſcale. Some have condemned the creation, 
ſome the government of the world, and ſome both. The 
diſcoveries made, and every day making, i in natural philoſophy, 
have ſhewn ſo many things which were thought uſeleſs, or 
hurtful, to be neceſſary, or beneficial, that a man who 
| ſhould talk like LucktTIUs, and others, about the phyſical 
world, would be at this time ridiculous. But he who talks 
as extravagantly as Corra, and many others, about the moral 
world, is till ſure to be heard with attention. 8 


Tnar creatures ſhould cenſure their Cromer A in the govern- 
ment of f the world he has made and preſerves, would appear 
ſurpriſing and ſhocking, if men had not been familiarized 
with this language. But how ſhould they not be familiarized 
with it, when the preachers of natural and revealed religion 
have 8090 the loudeſt in holding it, tho not the firſt indeed, 
for they have done nothing more than repeat what all the 
atheiſts, from DREMockrrus and Eyicurus, have ſaid? Like 
them, they have inſiſted much on what they aſſume that God 
ſhould have done, and has not done, to promote and ſecure. 
the happineſs of his human creatures; whilſt they have paſſed | 


over lightly what he has been pleaſed to do, for: both theſe 


purpoſes. I might undertake to prove that TiTus and Trxa- 
JAN were tyrants of the Roman empire as well as NERO, by 
3 ET | the 


the ſame method whereby they attempt to prove that the 
Supreme Being is the tyrant of the world he governs. They 
have puſhed ſuch arguments on this ſubje&, and they have 
puſhed them fo far, that the whole tribe of theſe writers, 


like WoLLasToNn and CLarkxs whom J have mentioned, do 
in effect renounce the God whom you and I adore, as much 


as the rankeſt of the atheiſtical tribe. Your prieſts, and our 
parſons, will exclaim moſt pathetically, and rail outragiouſly, 
at this aſſertion; but have a little patience, and I will prove it 
to their ſhame, to be true. „%%%; ë᷑ -P 


Tuna there is room for much contingency in the phyſical 
and moral world, under the direction of a general providence, 


has been faid already; and that, amidſt theſe contingencies, 


| happineſs, outward happineſs at leaſt, may fall to the lot of 
wicked, and outward unhappineſs to that of good men. But 


then, this general propoſition is of very uncertain application, 


too uncertain, by far, to be made a rule by which to judge of 
the diſpenſations of providence. There is, generally ſpeaking, 
leſs immorality, and leſs morality, worthy to draw down inter- 
poſitions of divine vengeance or favor, and more innocence, 
perhaps, in the world, than is commonly apprehended. But 
however this be, divines, above all men, have the leaſt reaſon 
to inſiſt on the objection, taken from the aſſumed unhappi- 
neſs of good men, ſince they cannot do ſo without manifeſt 
inconſiſtency. That innocent childrer 


the third and fourth generation, for the fins of their guilty 


fathers, nay that the whole race of mankind ſhould be puniſh- 
ed for the fin of one man, they hold agreeable to the juſtice 
of God; | becauſe they believe on the faith of the ſcriptures, 
that he has proceeded, and proceeds, in this manner, with man- 
kind.” But that men, apparently innocent, ſhould be expoſed 

to any ſort of evil, they hold repugnant to his juſtice ; altho 


they 


r 
—— 


ſhould be puniſhed to 
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they affirm on their knowledge, not their belief, that his - = 
vidence ſufters this ta happen in the courſe of human affairs. 


DivixEs are not only thus inconſiſtent, they have on ano- 
ther account, and, as preachers of chriſtianity, a worſe grace 
than any men whatever to cry out ſo loudly againſt the evil 
that happens ſometimes to good men. They aflert, that the 
law of grace is much more perfect than the law of nature, and 
that revelation inſpires much more ſublime notions of the 
deity, and of piety towards him, than reaſon. But how has 
it come to paſs, then, that heathen theiſts defended the divine 
providence againſt atheiſts who attacked it, and recom- 
mended a chearful reſignation to all the diſpenſations of it; 
whereas chriſtian divines have made a common cauſe with 
atheiſts to attack this providence, and to murmur againſt the 
neceſſary ſubmiſſion that they pay? Admirable precepts, and 
illuſtrious examples, of the firſt kind, may be quoted from pa- 
ganiſm. I will mention the firſt that occurs to me. SENECA, | 
who pleaded the cauſe of God againſt atheiſts, as I plead it 
actually againſt divines, heard the philoſopher DRMETRTUs 
break out in his ſufferings into this rapturous ex reſſion : 

Immortal gods, I have but one complaint to 2 why 

was your will no ſooner communicated to me? Had I 

known it ſooner, I would have run to meet what I am 

ce now called to ſuffer.” The paſſage is ſo very fine, that 
it deſerves a place not in the margin, but in the text, and to 

be cited in the original. Hoc unum dit immens de 

e vobis queri poſſum, quod non ante mihi voluntatem 

5 veſtram notam feciſtis; prior enim ad iſta veniſſem, ad 
quae nunc vocatus adſum.” Few can arrive at this pious 


(e 
cc. 


Cc 


Pry 


3 of mind, but we ſhould all endeavor it: and the 


chriſtian, who g goes murmuring and ae —_ this 


life 


e d eee AM ah 


life againſt the juſtice of God, deſerves tl to lan of his 
n in any other ſtate. 


* arhgx, as well as chriſtian, een who believed 
that all things were made for the 1 of man, found it hard 


to reconcile the phaenomena to this hypotheſis: and, unleſs 


they could do ſo, they found themſelves embaraſſed with this 
hypotheſis, in maintaining the exiſtence of an all-wiſe and all- 


powerful Being, againſt the cavils of atheiſts. The former, 


however, did their utmoſt, both on the ſuppoſition of a gene- 


ral providence, and of particular providences, to anſwer all 
theſe cavils. They did it too, not only plauſibly, but ſtrongly, 
in many inſtances, and would ſuffer, in no caſe, the hypothe- 
ſis of a future ſtate, if they did at all admit any ſuch, to un- 
ravel the demonſtration they had made. The hypotheſis might 


be true: they knew that the demonſtration was ſo. The hy- 
potheſis might be true in part only, and relatively to ſome of 


the phaenomena: they knew that the demonſtration was true 
in the whole, and that the infinite wiſdom and power of Gd 
were manifeſt alike in all the phaenomena. They might have 


had an entire recourſe to this hypotheſis, if they had pleaſed 


for it had been invented early in Aegypt, and elſewhere ; and 
have attempted. to untye, by one, the knot they had tied by 


another, as chriſtian divines have done ſince. But this doc- 


trine was never firmly enough eſtabliſhed in the philoſophical, 
whatever it was in the vulgar, creed; and beſides, they might 
think it inſufficient for their purpoſe in ond of the various 


manners wherein it was taught. 5 


Tn HE conduct af . Shbleſopber * 1 very diffe- 15 
i rent from this. Far from defending the providence of God, 


they have joined in the clamor againſt it. They have brought 
bim to the bar of humanity; ; and the ſelf- exiſtent 1 the 


fuſt | 
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firſt Cauſe of all things that are, the Creator, the Preſerves, 
the Governor of the univerſe, in whom we live, and move; 
and have our beings, has been tried, convicted, and condemned, 
for his government of the world, on the general principles of 
human juſtice; like the governor of a province, or any other 
inferior magiſtrate, Nothing has hindered, even thoſe who 
pretend to be his meſſengers, his ambailadors, his plenipoten- 
tiaries, from renouncing their allegiance to him, as they them- 
ſelves have the front to avow, but the hypotheſis of another 
ſtate ; wherein it is ſuppoſed that he will vindicate his juſtice, 
and make amends for whatever is irregular, and unjuſt, in this, 
by puniſhments and rewards in that. On this hypotheſis alone 
they inſiſt: and therefore, if this will not ſerve their turn, God 
is diſowned by them, as «ffectually as if he Was fo in terms. | 


Hz ATHEN legiſlators might have reaſon to add the terrors 
of another life to thoſe of the judgments of God, and of the laws 
of man, in this. Heathen prieſts might have reaſon to ſupport 
_ theſe opinions by the authority of their ere revelations, 
and by the myſterious rites of religion. But what reaſon could 
theiſts have, at any time, to paſs condemnation on the whole 
ſcheme of God: 8 providence as it is exerciſed in this world, in 
order to confirm an opinion, by reaſon, that muſt ſtand on the- - 
bottom of revelation, or on none? On this bottom it would 
| ſpread, and prevail as far, and as much, as the revelation itſelf. 
Me ſee that it does ſo both in chriftianiſai and in mahometaniſm. 
On this bottom it would do ſome good moſt certainly, and it 
could do no hurt. The miſehief lyes in the way of proof. 
Reaſon eſtabliſhes the belief of an all- perfect Being. Revela- 
tion ſuppoſes it. If we impute any imperfection to this Being, 
we ſhake the belief of him. The imputation implies oontra- 
diction, and reaſon is ſet in oppoſition to reaſon. But, on the 
other hand, ſome "_ may be admitted * on the 2 1 


of ed ee 1003 


of a e concerning which we can ſcarce' attempt to 
reaſon without impiety. Thus we may believe that men are 
to live again in another ſtate, and that they will be dealed 
with there, even with ſome regard to the uſe they have made 
of their free-will here. But to enforce this hypotheſis by any 
attempts to prove that the diſpenſations of providence here 
are unjuſt, or to advance any thing concerning the aſſumed 
future ſtate, which cannot be reconciled to the divine perfec- 


tions, is impious and abſurd. It is impious and abſurd, there- 


fore, to reſt the demonſtrated exiftence of an all perfect Being 
on an hypotheſis that imputes real injuſtice to him hereaſter, 
as an expedient to ſcreen him from the imputation of imagi- 
nary injuſtice here: and the divines, who do this, if they are 


not atheiſts, which it is reaſonable as well as charitable to be- 


lieve that none of them are, muſt be eſteemed abettors at leaſt 


of atheiſm, by every man | who, examines im Wee their 


whole proccedin 8. 


kn. 


IVI gravely to ſilence imagination, that we may attend to 
appr} and hearken to the voice of Treaſon. The advice is 
good, and they would neither puzzle themſelves, nor perplex 


ſame inſtant, to all the ſeductions and to all the tranſports of 


their own imaginations? No men do ſo more than theſe, not 
even the perſons of your own tribe: and, as many of their 
writings, from thoſe of Paro down to ſome that are very 


modern, might paſs more juſtly for poems than for philoſo- 


E 9 lo was I not in the ans; when I adviſed 
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knowledge; if they took it as they give it. But who can for- 
bear ſmiling, when theſe very men abandon themſelves, at the 
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you to ſuppoſe rather that Baznzv#T- or Sckisizkus had 
proved your rape of the lock to be philoſophical, than to ſup- 
poſe they had proved it to be a political poem. Theſe philo- 

ſophers are ſo afraid of ignorance, that they expoſe themſelves 
to error, which is worſe. What. they imagine prefumptuouſly 
may be, they paſs dogmatically for that which is, in matters 


ol the firſt philoſophy above all. You carry on your poetical 


' ſyſtems per ambages deorumque miniſteria : and; for this 


purpoſe, no other being can be ſo like to man as a poetical 
god, nor any intricacies of your marvellous ſo great as thoſe 


of imaginary abſtractions, imaginary analogies, and deluſive 
ſounds, which theſe men employ to carry on theirs. It is 
hard very often to diſcover their meaning, or even whether 
they have any meaning or no: and when we examine cloſely 
what is intelligible in their writings, we find it ſometimes 
hard, and ſometimes impoſſible, to reconcile clearly and con- 
ſiſtently many things that they advance in maintainance of the 
fame , and in a ſuppoſed conformity to it. 


Tais world i is pulled by Gre; the porch or entre into 


another. We go from the porch into the houſe by death; for 
death does not deſtroy. that foul, that ſelf which is the kving 


agent. It deſtroys, indeed, the groſs material body, or, to 


ſpeak in the familiar ſublime of SockATES, the foul wears out 


her ſuit of cloathes*. Nay, ſhe was {aid to wear out fo many, 
in different ſtates, both before and after this, that there was 
ſome apprehenſion taken leſt ſhe ſhould wear out herfelf at 
laſt. They who aſſert a future as well as the preſent life con- 


nect the two, in ſome of their diſcourſes, fo intimately together, 


that they aſſume the moral government of God, which begins 
in one, to be carried on more perfectly and to | complete in in 


* vid. Puakp. in Praro. 1 
the 


the other. Thus virtue has a ſufficient | abere of aQtion, and 
all the conſequences of it have time to — Good men 
may all unite with'one another, and with other orders of vir- 


tuous creatures, and form one bleſſed ſociety in a future ſtate: 4 


nay, this happy effect of virtue, in diſtant ſcenes and periods, 
may have a tendency to amend thoſe vicious creatures, through- 
out the univerſal kingdom of God, who are capable of amend- 
ment.  T hey who expreſs themſclved/i in this manner, who 
think chat virtue is militant here, and may be and is oſten 
overborne, but that it may combat with greater advantage 
hereafter, and prevail completely, and enjoy it's conſequent 
rewards in ſome future ſtate, tho they think the preſent a ſtate 


of probation and trial, cannot think it to be ſuch finally. But 


the language of divines, in general, is different. Tho they 
are not quite agreed about the eternity of torments in hell, 
yet they are agreed that our ſtate of probation ends with this | 
life; that however we are diſpoſed of fr rom the hour of death to 
the day of judgment, that judgment will be determined by 
what we have done in this ” - and that the exact diſtribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments then made, will, and alone 
can, ſet the preſent diſorders and inequalities right, and juſti- 
a ty on the whole that ſcheme of providence +, which appears 
in the ſmall portion of it that we ſee ſo inexplicable, ſo 
_ * confuſed, and fo ee of infinite Fan Te and 
goodneſs. fir i oa 1 Oh, 


| Tux firſt of theſe ante h nh for fuch ere are 
e fa independently of ee one as much as the 
4 cabs; may be received. Far from accuſing directly, and ex- 
cuſing — the providence of God, it does not ſo much 
As lr ny thing er ee to the perfections of the divine 


* vid. Anal, of Relig P. I, C. 3. Fo Vid: Cranky's Evid. Prop. 4- 
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nature. do not preſume to ſay, that theſe perfections re- 


quire it ſhould be true, nor that my underſtanding i is able fully 


to comprehend it. But ſince I may believe it true, tho I can- 
not believe the latter to be ſo without contradicting the fun- 


damental principles of theiſm, I embrace with joy the pleaſing 


expectations it raiſes in my mind. The antient n ent 


epicureans provoke my indignation, when they boaſt, as 
mighty acquiſition, their prexended certainty chat the wir 


and the ſou] die together*. If they had this certainty then, 
would the diſcovery be ſo very comfortable? When I confult 
my reaſon, I am ready to aſk theſe men, as Tull xv aſked their 


predeceſſors, where that old doating woman is who'trembles 


at the acherontia templa, the alta orci, and all the infernal 


hobgoblins, furies with their ſnakes and whips, devils with 
their cloven feet and lighted torches? Was there need of ſo 


much philoſophy to keep theſe mighty genii from living under 


the ſame terrors? I would aſk further, is the middle between 


atheiſm and ſuperſtition ſo hard to find? Or may not theſe 
men ſerve as examples to prove what PLuTarcy affirms, © that 


(i. ſuperſtition leads to atheiſm ? For me, who am no philo- 


ſopher, nor preſume to walk out of the high road of plain com- 


mon ſenſe, + but content myſelf to be governed by the dictates 


of nature, and am, therefore, in no danger of becoming athei- 


ſtical, ſuperſtitious, or ſceptical, I ſhould have no difficulty 
which to chuſe, if the option was propoſed to me, to exiſt 
after death, or to die whole, as it has been called. Be there 


two worlds." or be there twenty, the ſame God is the God of 


all, and wherever we are, we are equally in his power. Far 


from fearing my Creator, that all- perfect e e mir 
I ſhould fear to be no longer his creature. en 


* Se, cum tempus mortis veniſſet, totos elle perituros. 
T Introd. to Princ. of hum. knowl. 
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AVIN G bid ae 9 5 to e W the firſt of 
Þ theſe hypotheſes, which I am willing to admit, may 
be true, tho it has no foundation in ſcripture or reaſon, ery is 
purely imaginary, it remains that I ſhew more at large why 
the laſt, which. I reject on principles of reaſon, muſt be on 
thoſe principles neceſſarily falſe. When divines abandon the 
ſtrong holds of revelation, wherein they are, or ſhould be, 
made ſecure, they have no right to expect ſubmiſſion out of 
their province; and they muſt be content, when they reaſon 

prophanely or abſurdly, to be ſent back to revelation. It 
is prophane even to inſinuate, and much more to affirm 

peremptorily, that the proceedings of God towards man in: 
the preſent life are unjuſt: and if that could be admitted, it 
would be abſurd to admit that this may be ſet right; Which 


meeans, if the words have any meaning, that this injuſtice 


muſt ceaſe to be injuſtice, on the received hypotheſis of his 
proceedings towards man in another life. One is prophane, 


notwithſtanding all the queſtions they beg to ſupport the 


charge. The other is abſurd, on the very principles on which 


they argue, and according to our cleareſt and moſt diſtinct 
ideas or Notions of human Juſtice. 10 : he W406 1 


*% 


Tus Ar a v Gab proportion af. ak; 5 ee ee hs 
Keating and terror are objects eſſential to the conſtitution. 
of human Juſtice,” will not be denied. That which falls. 
ſhort of theſe is partial. That which goes beyond them. 
_ cruel. Men are liable to err on both fides. God on neither. 

Men mayhave, therefore, amends to make; God never can: and 


TE When we Tay amends have been made, we imply, 11 inf * 
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has been committed. Now, as abſurd as it appears to ſay 
this, when we ſpeak of the proceedings of God towards good 


men in the other life, we muſt ſay it, for we have nothing 


elſe to fay, if we aſſume that he has dealed unjuſtly by them 


in this life; ſince it is beyond omnipotence to cauſe that 


N which has been done not to have been done. The happy 
Rate of good men in heaven, according to this bold hypothe- 


ſis, is not ſo much the reward of the virtue they practiſed on 
earth, as an act of God's juſtice againſt himſelf, as it were, an 
act, in ſhort, by which he makes them reparation, and an ample 
one it is, for the injuſtice he did them here. The miſerable 


ſtate of wicked men in hell is an exerciſe of juſtice delayed, 
but exerciſed fo ſeverely at laſt, that it would exceed vaſtly 
all the neceſſary degrees of terror, if any of theſe creatures re- 
mained after it in an undetermined condition wherein terror 
might have ite eff t.. RE 


Tuo reparation and terror are the eſſential objects of juſtice 
in the puniſhment of crimes, yet it is not ſufficient that they 
be made fo in general only. Juſtice requires that puniſh- 


ments, and we muſt ſay the ſame of rewards, the two ſanc- 
tions of all laws, be meaſured out in various degrees and 


manners, according to the various cireumſtances of particular 
caſes, and in a due proportion to them, Such is the proce- 
dure of providence in the moral government of the world; 
for tho particular interpoſitions to reward or puniſh particu- 
lar men, if there are any, are too rare and too conjectural 


to paſs for rules and meaſures of his government; and tho 


it be apparent that the immediate regard of providence is 
directed to men collectively, not individually, yet the divine 


wiſdom has provided means to puniſh individuals, by directing 
men to form ſocieties, and to eſtabliſh laws, in the execution 


of which civil magiſtrates are in ſome ſort the vicegerents of 
5 5 ; pr O | 
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proridence. Ts them diſtributive FFI is committed, and 
when: this. fails. to Have it's effect, when the immorality of 
individuals becomes that of an whole ſociety, then the judg- 
ments of God follow: and as men are regarded collectively, 
they are puniſhed collectively i in the order of a genera} pro- 
vidence. This is evidently the o economy of God's govern- 
ment of mankind in this life. That which it is aſſumed will 
take place hereafter, and according to which he will proceed 
_ eternally in another life, i is the very reverſe of this. Every in- 
 dividual human creature is to be tried by the fon of God, that 
is by God himſelf, at the great day, in the valley of Jenos a- 
PHAT, The eee who has been juſtified here, will be 
condemned there. The innocent man, who has been con- 
demned here, will be juſtified there. The moſt ſecret ac- 
tions, nay the thoughts of every heart, will be laid open, 
and ſentence will be pronounced accordingly. What now 


does that juſtice require, if it may be called juſtice, wheti it 


tends neither to reparation nor terror, on the principles of 
which we argue? It requires moſt certainly that rewards and 
puniſhments ſhould be meaſured out in every particular caſe, 
in proportion to the merit and demerit of each individual. 
But inſtead of this, it is aſſumed, conformably to the chriftian 
revelation and to the doctrine of PrAro, that the righteous 
are ſet on the right hand of the judge, and the wicked on 
the .left, from whence they are tranſported to heaven, or 

plunged into hell. They are tried individually, they ſeem 
to be ae or puniſhed collectively, without any diſtinc- 
tion of the particular caſes which have been fo ſolemnly deter- 
mined, and without any proportion obſerved between the 
various degrees of merit and demerit, of innocence and of 


Y ww) in che en of theſe rewards and ee 
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ſhould be delivered over to the hangman, at one of our ſeſ- 
ſions, with thoſe Who had been found guilty of aſſaſſination 

and robbery? It may be ſaid of eternal torments in hell, that 
they have been made known to us by revelation, that there 


very low degree, what reputation ſoever the authors 
have had in cheology. How comes it pal n. the - 


INUTES 


, | M # 
* #4 4 * 8 5 


bin alk 1 men * maintain . 3 "tice f is Ifen 7 1 5 in 
G⁰⁴ as it is in our ideas of it, and who preſume on theſe 
ideas to cenſure the divine providence, when they ſee ſuch as 
they eſteem good involved ſometimes in public calamities 


| Aach ſuch as they eſteem wicked, whether this be a jot more 
| F to their ideas of juflice, and of the moral fitneſs 


things, whereon they infiſt ſo much, than it is to reward 
the greateſt and the leaſt degree of virtue, and to puniſh the 
orcateſt and the leaſt degree of vice, alike? The particular 


rules of juſtice conſiſt in . diſtinction and proportion that 


have been mentioned; and unleſs they are preſerved, the ge- 
neral rules muſt be pw courſe perverted. I aſk what theſe 
perſons would ay, if they beheld a man, who had done ſome: 


trifling good to ſociety, recompenced like one who had ſaved 


his country, or if they; who were convicted of petty larceny: 


are, no doubt, ſufficient reaſons for them, which we are as un- 
able to . Fare as we were to diſcover that there would be 


any ſuch torments; but that theſe reaſons not having been re- 


vealed, it is in vain to enquire about them, or d the vas 
rious degrees of beatitude and of miſery, wherewith good men 
may be rewarded, and ill men puniſhed in another life. Now 
this anſwer is certainly concluſive on the hypotheſis of a reve- 
lation, and being ſo, it ſhould have . thoſe divines, 
who maintain this eternity, from attempting it on arbitrary 
ſuppoſitions, and on ſuch frivolous. reaſonings as are not only 
unworthy of infinite wiſdom, but even of common ſenſe ina 


of them! 


irſt 


Hrſt of theſe 3 account WOE an cternity of torments, and 
would, and might as well account for the apparently unjuſt / 
equality of rewards to all the good and of puniſhments to all 
the wicked in another world, on the reaſonable ſuppoſition, iT 
that the proceedings of providence are righteous and juſt, tho 
determined by reaſons incomprehenſible to us; an will not. 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſilenced by the ſame anſwer, when they 
clamor againſt the juſtice of the ſame providence, becauſe 
good men are ſometimes unhappy, and ill men happy in the 
preſent world? With what front can the laſt of theſe divines 
inſiſt on all the trifling reaſons they bring to reconcile an eter- 
_ nity of torments to the goodneſs and juſtice of an all- perfect 


Being, or may bring to ſhew that the fooliſh paradox of the 
ſtoics and the bloody laws of Draco are agreeable to theſe 


attributes, whilſt they reject the arguments, that are drawn 
from what God has done in the conſtitution of the human na- 


ture, againſt what they allume that he deligned to do? 


Ir acts of goodneſs and 1 mercy, carried to excel, may he: 
come inſtances of weakneſs, or of ſomething worſe; if acts of 
ſeverity may become, in the ſame manner, inſtances of cruelty ; * 
if the bounds of the former are limited by the proportion ne- 
ceſſary to encourage the virtuous, and to excite the vicious, 
who are capable of it, to amendment; if thoſe of the latter are 
| limited by the proportion neceſſary to make reparation, and 
imprint terror on the minds of men; if it be arbitrary and ty- 
rannical to make no diſtinction of perſons in diſſimilar, as it 
is partial to make this diſtinction in fimilar caſes; if all this 
be agreeable to the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas and notions 
we are able to frame of juſtice and equity; and if we are to 
judge of the conduct of God's providence in another world by 
theſe, as we muſt be, if we are to judge by theſe of the con- 


Vox. V. D 1 4 7 right 


duct of his providence in this world: if all this be ſo, I have a 3 
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right to conclude that they, who impute imaginary injuſtice 
to "God here, impute very real injuſtice to him hereafter; . and 
that it is impoſſible to believe that ſuch a man as CLARKE, to 
inſtance no other, could be in earneſt, when he affirmed that 
an exact diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments would be 
made, by this hypotheſis, i in a future N and that ſuch a 
ſcheme of providence would appear worthy of infinite good- 
neſs and juſtice, as well as wiſdom. He forgot, when he aſ- 
ſerted this, or he hoped his readers would forget, what he had 
aſſerted in another place, by which he deprived himſelf of the 
uſual evaſion, that he and all his tribe employ whenever they 
aſſume that God ſays, or does, any thing that it is impoſſible 
to reconcile to the divine perfections. Te could have no re- 
_ courſe to the incomprehenſibility of God's judgments on this 
occaſion. He had aſſerted, that the moral attributes are the 
ſame in God, as they are in our ideas. On this theological, 
for it is nothing leſs than a theiſtical principle, he had joined 
in the common cry againſt the irregularities, inequalities, and 
diſorders of this world, on which the charge of injuſtice againſt = 
the providence of God 3 is founded. To make this good, he 
appeals to human underſtanding. He appeals then to the fine 
underſtanding, to the ſame ideas and notions, for the truth 
and ſufficiency of the hy potheſis, by which all that is amiſs 
here is to be ſet right, and the divine providence is to be Ju- 
ſtified on the . If the truth and ſufficiency of it to this 
purpoſe cannot be ſo made out, the cauſe of God is evidently 


betrayed by theſe men. T hey plead moſt ſtrenuouſſy 1 
his juſtice, and they ſeem to plead booty for 3 it. Fe 


'To Ae that the conduct of divine providence. tout 
mankind in this world has one criterion, and in the next world 
another, would be too extravagant. God is the fame, his at- 
tributes are the ſame, he can act * them in eee; hay 


i we are nn —_ udge. what th 
we are competent to ju 


Tr juſtifications 


like another 1 preſumes to know God, his mo 
nature at leaſt, and to teach others to know him, as well as 
1 5 knows himſelf. In arg 


i 
they require of him in one, 

ge What they require of hi n in both. | 
Concerning his diſpenſations in both, therefore, we may argue 


0 8 8 4 4 V8. 


on our 8 or abſtract notions of hyman juſtice, when BE 5 


defend his providence a 5 the accuſations, and eyen the 
b 


b fuch a Writer as Crarkt, Mar 


guing with other divines, who are 
cls preſumptuous, for ſome ſuch there are, who do not pre- 
Fs to reduce the —b— 8 oeconomy of God's diſpenſations 


within the comprehenſion of human reaſon, we have another 
rule, ſufficient to combat this hypotheſis, and to ſecure us from 


error, one part of which they follow readily, and the other 


part of which they are obliged, like the reſt of their brethren, 


to evade in particular inſtances, tho none of them dare to re- 


ject it avowedly and in general. The rule, I mean, is this: 


all the IN 
ing any poſtu 
neither confirmed, nor evidently ſuggeſted by them, and which 
may be ſet in. oppoſition to the wiſdom, n ee or juſtice of 


all his nr and in | 
own proceedings of his providence, without aſſum- 
ata on the ſtrength of our own reaſon, which are 


firſt, that we adore the Supreme Being in 


this Being, by dogmatical reaſoners 4 a priori. "Secondly, that 


* 


we admit no propoſition to be true, nor any argument valid, 
which expreſſes or implies, on what authority ſoever, the leaſt 
conceivable imperfection in God. As t6 the firſt, the divines 
we ſpeak of here practiſe it very laudably when they refuſe 


to raiſe the importance of man, and the benevolence of God 
towards him ſo high, as to affirm, like the others, that he is 


2 final cauſe of the world, and that the happineſs, God was 


- deſirous. to communicate to him was the final cauſe of his 


creation; when they take away theſe principal foundations of 
"Wa accuſations brought 


ga [ providence, and ſhew the mw 
8 $85 2 + ke F cuſations 
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cuſations themſelves to be rade wh 


repreſentation. As to the ſecond, neither their caſe, nor their 
conduct, is the ſame. In the character of philoſophers. they 
are under no neceflity of maintaining this hypothelis, nor 
obliged to excuſe that providence they never accuſed, But in 
the character of divines they are under this neceſſity, and their 
profeſſion obliges them to defend every part of the ſyſtem it 


of exagetation, and falſe 


was inſtituted to defend. They defend it, therefore, and they 


find the taſk of doing ſo in concert with their brethren much 


harder, than that of defending the cauſe of God againſt their 


brethren and the atheiſts in alliance, by ſhewing that there is 


more good than evil in this world, and that the happineſs of. 
mankind i is > propiden or e in it. | 


" 
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1 P 42 Wee of the ſoul could 1 N 6 phyſical 


arguments, the eternity of rewards and puniſhments would 
Wen neceſſary corollary deducible from it. But this immor- 

tality is a conſequence neceſſarily deducible from this eternity. 
This immortality, therefore, ſeems to reſt on a moral proof, 


and an inverted order of reaſoning; ſince if the juſtice of Gd 
requires that there ſhould be a ſtate of eternal rewards and 
puniſhments, the ſoul of man is immortal, eertainly, and the 
ſame perſons, who were virtuous or vicious here, muſt receive 
their retribution there. T o conceive this perſonal identity, 5 


which is aſcertained by our conſciouſneſs, and which is known 
as intuitively as our nes in the preſent, and muſt be fo 


in the future ſtate, unleſs we drink of the water of Lethe by 

the way, is not difficult ſurely; and it may be matter of ſur- 
priſe to obſerve how many ſcruples have been raiſed concern- 
ing it by en men who ſeem to embrace che reſt of this doctrine 


: without 
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without any. The reſt of this doQrine is, however, as incon- 
ceivable as this part of it is plain; and whether we ſuppoſe 
that it was derived from an opinion of the immortality of 
the ſoul, or that this opinion was derived from it, neither 
way Vill it ſtand the teſt of reaſon; for in one caſe it is 
founded originally on mere imagination, or on phyſical and 
metaphyſical proofs that are inſufficient; and in the other, 
the opinion of the ſoul's immortality is founded original- 
Yu on N n chat are ene to e werft of 
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11555 is faid: thin * 0 pinion Was 3 3 Pl ee 6ſt 
by PazrEcyDEs of | Viking But the doctrine of future . 
and puniſhments had been brou ght thither long before. 

18 ended: far more probable. + tt this opinion and his 
doctrine were imported together by Ozrazus, and other an- 
tient poets, tho the maſter of PyYTHAGORAS might be the firſt 
who writ in proſe on theſe, or on any philoſophical ſubject. 
But, however this was, it is obvious enough that they, wo 
believed the immortality of the ſoul, and future rewards and 
PL iſhments | in another life, did not believe an eternity of 
| N to be the common fate of the wicked. The prieſts 
£ had e of private as well as of public intereſt to encreaſe 
theſe terrors ; and yet in days of the blindeſt ſuperſtition they 
tried to reconcile them, by ſeveral ſoftenings, to the juſtice c of 
God, and to the belief of men. The whole mythology of 
the other world was ſo abſurd, and ſo confuſed in itſelf, and 
it is come down to us in fo. many dark and inconſiſtent re- 
ports, that the learned attempt in vain to make out any co-- i 
enen Ke of it, Thus much however we know, that 
4 the pagans inſtalled in the choir of the gods ſome * 
men, , whole ſepulchers were to be ſeen on earth, for the good 
„ e actions they had done in their * 3 44 
AU: 1 108. 
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g clatos et ſortes c, and beſtowed on theſe a fort. of ſeden- 
tary immortality, they held that there was a middle ſtate, 
wherein they who were neither good enough for heaven, nor 
bad enough for hell, the“ animae Laage of Prat o 
ſhould be purged, and their ſtate of probation, as it were, 
lengthened. This purgatory your church has borrowed: but 
the 8 divines applied the belief of it to a very theiſtical 
purpoſe, to juſtify the providence of God in his dealings witl 
men; and your church has made uſe of this belief 4 a very 
mercenary purpoſe, to bubble the laity, and to enrich the 
prieſthood. We know further that the ſyſtem of a metem- | 
pſychoſis, according to which the perſons; who exiſted in the 
human ſtate, had pre-exiſted, and would exiſt again, after 
they went out of this, in others; and that the ſeveral ranks 
and orders of beings in heaven, as well as the ſeveral degrees 
and kinds of pan in hell, were invented to anſwer 
the objections that were made to the government of God in 
this world, and that might be made to the n mb of the 
ſame government in the next; if it was aſſumed that all 
thoſe, who did not deſerve to be damned at their going out of 
this life for what they had done in it, were fied alike, and 
that all thoſe, who did not deſerve to be ſaved, were alu | 
at the ſame time in a lump. Theſe hypot Is and others 
of the ſame ſort, were very extravagant no doubt; but ſtill 
they were well intended. They afforded anſwers at leaſt as 
good as the objections made to the diſpenſations of provi- 
dence i in this life, and they rendered thoſe of the ſame pro- 
vidence i in another life leſs vepuguant. to the notions of pee: 
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ho reaſon for themſelves; and are not ſtupidly implicite, all 
thoſe impreſſions which the belief of a future ſtate is ſo uſefully 
defigned to give; rather than to hope that the received hypo- 
theſis ſhould fortify theſe impreſſions, or even preſerve them 
on the minds of ſuch men; two obſervations will help to 
ſhew: one of which cannot be contradicted, and the other of 
which is fo eaſily proved, that, like ſelf-evident propoſitions 
which admit of no proof, it ſcarce requires any. That which 
cannot be contradicted is this. As much as chriſtian divines 
are hampered by ſome expreſſions in holy writ, there are 
thoſe among them who appear very evidently to have disbe- 
lieved the eternity of the torments of hell; for it is too little to 
fay that they doubted about them, or ſeemed to oppoſe them: 
and theſe are men who bow to none in fuperiority of parts 
and learning. Such too there were in the church of old. 
That which ſcarce requires any proof is this. They who 
maintain this eternity are reduced to employ ſuch arbitrary 
aſſumptions, ſuch inconfiſtency in what they advance, and ſuch 
futility of argument, as they would reproach ſeverely to 
others, and be aſhamed to employ themſelves on any ſubject 
that was not theological. The writings of theſe men are in 
every hand, and I dare appeal to you, whether you can force 
your inward ſenſe to admit that eternal torments in another 
life are confiftent with any notions of juſtice you are able to 
frame, either becauſe every fin is an offence againſt an infi- 
nite Being, and therefore deſeryes infinite puniſhment, as 
if every offence was to be puniſhed, not according to the de- 
gree of it, but in proportion to the dignity of the lawgiver ; 
or becauſe theſe torments may be a warning to the heathen, 
| whoſe ſtate of probation may be extended, beyond this life, 
and muſt be extended to make this argument good, beyond 
the conſummation of all things; or finally, for it would be 
f tedious and uſeleſs to mention any more, becauſe the damned 
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may grow mad, and not feel their miſery, or grow fond of it, 
in which caſe if it was not cruel, it would, * nd to 
continue their puniſhments? | 14 flir d 6 
\Conrann, the greateſt human virtue - yOu c can ima; vine, ex- 
Das. to all the calamities of life during a term of fifty or 
threeſcore years, and recompenſed with happineſs , which ex- 
ceeds vaſtly in every inſtance of it, as much as in it's duration, 
the ſum total of all theſe calamities, that is, with happineſs 
infinite and eternal. Compare the greateſt human Hades 
you can imagine, accompanied with an uninterrupted un- 
mingled affluence of every thing which can go to the conſti- 
tution of human felicity during the ſame number of years, and 
after that puniſhed in a ſtate of exceſſive and never ending 
torments. What proportion, in the name of God, will you find 
between the virtue and the recompence, between the wicked- 
neſs and the puniſhment? One of theſe perſons has amends 
made to him beyond all conceivable degrees of a juſt repara- 
tion. The other has puniſhment inflicted on him beyond all 
conceivable degrees of a neceſſary terror. Again. Suppoſe 
two men of equal virtue, but of very oppoſite fortunes in this 
life. The one extremely happy, the other as unhappy during 
the whole courſe of it. Are theſe men recompenſed alike in 
the next? If they are, there ariſes ſuch a diſproportion of 
happineſs in favor of one of theſe virtuous men, as muſt appear 
inconſiſtent with juſtice, and can be imputed to nothing but 
partiality, which theiſm will never impute to the Supreme 
Being, whatever artificial theology may do and does in many 
inſtances. Are theſe two men not recompenſed alike? Has 
ons of them a greater, and the other a leſs ſhare of happineſs 
in that heaven, to which they both go? If this be ſaid and 
allowed, the ſama: diſproportion, nay, a diſproportion infi- 


nitely greater will remain. The difference muſt be 1 


2 7 e ger | hoy 


thi the degree, it cannot be made by che duration of this hap- 
pineſs, which both of them are to enjoy eternally. No.] 
any degree of happineſs the more, tho never ſo ſmall, en- 
joyed eternally, will exceed infinitely not only all the 
kappineſs of earth, but all that of heaven which can be 
enjoyed. in any determined number of years. If you ſup- 
poſe two perſons of equal guilt, one of whom has been as 
happy as a wicked man can be, and the other of whom has 
ſuffered as much miſery in this lie as a wicked man can be 
thoug ht to deſerve; the ſame reaſoning will hold good: the 
ien of puniſhments in one caſe will be like the dif- 
proportion of rewards in the other, and that juſtice, which is 
aid to be the ſame in God as in our. ideas, will be acquitted 
in neither. A divine, preſſed by ſuch arguments, might have 
recourſe, for aught I ef to ſomething like that balance, 
wherein it was faid that Wol Las rox affected to weigh hap- 
pineſs and miſery even to grains and ſeruples, in order to 


aſſume that the additional degrees of happineſs in heaven, 


and of miſery i in hell, ceaſe as ſoon as the account between the 
two worlds is made even, and the dif proportion taken away; 
: Ar which the two good men and the two wicked men 
remain in the different ſtates allotted to them, on an equal 
foot. This might be ſaid by one accuſtomed to wake hy 

potheſes at nee and without any other rule than his 

; t of them but 1 cannot think” it * would deſerve a ſerious 
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O reaſonable at firſt, and that will be found, on examina- | 
tion, only to {et the injuſtice of the aſſumed future diſpenſa- 
my Vol. S . Sex . hd tions 
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tions of providence in a ſtill ſtronger light. It may be ſaid, 1 

that altho ſuch proportions, as I have mentioned, are included 
in our notions of juſtice, ſtrictly taken; yet rewards and pu- 
niſhments do often exceed theſe ſtrict bounds; without being 
deemed repugnant to juſtice, and marks of weakneſs, or of 
cruelty, in him who beſtows them, or inflits them. This 


now is true in certain degrees, and in certain vn” en 
according to which theſe degrees are to be regulated. Exceſ- 


ſive mercy may be vicious, as well as exceſſive ſeverity, in the 
judgments of men; and they muſt be exceſſive when the par- 
ticular proportions in which they are meaſured out, exceed by 
far what is neceſſary to encourage the good, and to terrify the 
wicked, the two general objects of juſtice. The bounds of 
human juſtice are ſtraiter, or larger, but ſtill it has bounds; 
and whenever the foriner are tranſgreſſed, the ciecumiiance 


which juſtifies this tranſgreſſion muſt be ſome public good. 


Such 1s the nature of human Juſtice, according to which we 
are to judge of divine juſtice in our diſputes with theſe men 


who ſay that they are the ſame. 


Fox my part, who do not think that they a are the ame in 


ſuch a ſenſe, as to make us adequate judges of one as well as 


of the other, I could eaſily perſuade myſelf, if I admitted 
this hypotheſis, that the mercy and goodneſs of God ſtand as 
it were on one fide of his juſtice, that his mercy pardons the 
offenders who amend confiſtently with his juſtice; for elſe, as 


all men offend, all men would be puniſhed; and that his 
goodneſs may carry on the work his mercy has begun, and 


place ſuch as are the objects of both in a ſtate where they will 
be exempt perhaps eternally from all natural, and, as much 
as finite creatures can be, from moral evil. 1 could perſuade 
myſelf, that they who are objes of neither, and are not there- 
fore eee remain, if do remain, ſecluded from the 
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happineſs of the others, and reduced to a forlorn ſtate. Some 
fuch hypotheſis, where no certainty is to be had, I could ad- 
mit as probable, becauſe it contradicts none of the divine at- 
tributes, ſets none of them at variance, nor breaks their har- 
mony: for tho I fear to pronounce what God will do, and am 
always aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of thoſe who pronounce not 
only what he will do, but what he ought to do; yet I think 
myſelf obliged, among the various opinions that are, or may 
be entertained of the divine proceedings, to embrace as pro- 
- bable, if I embrace any, that and that alone which comes 
neareſt to the beft notions 1 can frame of moral perfection. 
It is not poſlible for me, therefore, to conceive any attributes 
ſtanding on the other fide of God's Juſtice. No attribute can 
hold that place, unleſs cruelty be a divine attribute; which it 
would be blaſphemous to ſuppoſe, tho the Jews, and ſome 
other barbarous people have ſuppoſed 1 it to be ſo. 


To reform offenders is s neither the Gita nor the principal end 
of puniſhments. | | Thoſe of an inferior kind may have this in- 
tention, Thoſe that are capital muſt have ſome other, and 

it would be too ridiculous to make the hangman, who exe- 
cutes a criminal, paſs for the reformer of his manners. The 
criminal is brut for the fake of others, and that he, who 
did much hurt in his life, may not only be deprived of the 
power of doing any more, but may do ſome good too by the 
terror of his death, If a prince, or a magiſtrate, tortured and 
put to death clandeſtinely, without regard to reparation or ter- 


ror, even ſuch as deſerved: capital puniſhment, he would be 


_ deemed a tyrant; becauſe the principal end of puniſhment i is 
not obtained by this proceeding; and ſuch a prince, or magi- 
ſtrate, could have no motive to puniſh, but the pleaſure of pu- 
niſhing, which no ſpirit but that of anger, vengeance, and 
9 can inſpire. A Ow of juſtice puniſhes; but the judge 
| 000 who 
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among his ierten ck?” None 2 Thot as Wu 
him of injuſtice in this life, can believe him ſo unjuſt: in the 
next. They make him mote unjuſt, than the prince or ma- 
giſtrate would be in the caſe that has been ſuppoſed. If the 
torments of hell take place before the conſummation of all 
things, he is as unjuſt as this prince, or magiſtrate. But if 
ſentence is not pronounced, nor judgment executed, till then, 

he is infinitely more ſo. Clandeſtine puniſhments may have 
| ſome of the effects of juſtice, and may contribute in ſome de- 
gree to the reformation of men, or at leaſt to the good of ſo- 
ciety, by putting out of it ſuch as are hurtful to it. But what 
effect of this kind can further puniſhments have, when the ſy- 
ſtem of human government is at an end, and the ſtate of pro- 
bation over; when there is no further room for reformation of 
the wicked, nor reparation to the injured by thoſe who injured 


them; in Runs when the eternal lots of all mankind are caſt, 
| and terror is of no further uſe? n 


You will ſay perhaps, far it is - ſaid, aha altho 
it be too late, after the conſummation of all things, or of the 
ſyſtem of this world at leaſt, to obtain the ends of human 
juſtice, yet the divine juſtice remains to be ſatisfied; and that 
this cannot be ſatisfied unleſs every human creature, who has 
ſinned beyond all meaſure of pardon here, be puniſhed eter- 
nally hereafter. Can this now be urged by any one, who 
has aſſumed that divine and human Juſtice are the ſame, 
and that God a ppeals to man for the equity of his proceed- 
ings; or, indeed, by any one ele? Sure I am, it cannot be fo, 
conſiſtently, by the & Former nor * * the latter; B 0 | 
F 4.1 | =" OOO 


* i 
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tho i "P may ** aid, to ſoften this bold ae that juſtice 
is truly the ſame in God as it is in our ideas, but 55 God 
being infinitely ſuperior to man, an extreme difference muſt 


needs ariſe, in the exerciſe and particular applications of it, 


between divine and human juſtice; B yet this will appear to be 


an evaſion in the preſent caſe and not an anſwer. A prince, or 


a magiſtrate, . may do no doubt very juſtly, nay it is eſſential 


to. juſtice that he ſhould do, what would be unjuſt and 
criminal in a private man. The rank he holds, and the 


; power with which he is inveſted, give him this right: but 


neither ſuperior rank, nor ſuperior power, can give him a 


_ to pervert juſtice, nor to act in oppoſition to thoſe laws 


the ſociety which ought to be the rules of his conduct. 


Thus the e Being, whoſe majeſty, wiſdom, and power 
are elevated far above all our conceptions, may do juſtly, in a 


multitude of inſtances, what princes, and magiſtrates, have no 
more the right, than the power of doing. But then we may 


15 preſume to ſay, that there is this ſimilitude between the two 

caſes. Tho the right and power of the Supreme Being, are 

not delegated, they may be limited like theirs. This J mean. 
They are limited, if we believe certain divines, by eternal 


fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things independent on him, according 


to which he regulates his conduct, and all rational beings are 
obliged to regulate theirs, Becau ſe all rational beings e 


capable of knowing them. But if we reject this doctrine, as, 
Iſthink, we ought to do, and not without horror, we muſt be 
1 convinced, however, that the Author of all nature, in conſti- 
tuting our ſyſtem, conſtituted certain ſpecific phyſical and 
moral natures, according to which he governs the world: from 


whence it will follow, that the reaſons, on which his provi- 
hs dence acts in the preſent ſyſtem of things, may be known 
to us in ſome inſtances, and muſt be unknown to us in 


1 others; Y whilſt the whole oeconomy off any future ſyſtem muſt 
| : , 271813 : | EIB WY 1 ; be 
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be abſolutely impenetrable. We are able to account, in great 
meaſure, for the general diſtribution of good and evil here, 
tho not perhaps for every particular inſtance. But we are 
wholly unable to ſay what will happen hereafter. This only 
we know, that neither here, nor hereafter, God will deal with 
his creatures in direct violation of thoſe natures and eſſences 
of things which he himſelf has conſtituted, and has given 
them the means of knowing. He will not deal with them 


COR to one rule here, and according to another here- : 


As we ok n 11 we Win worthily of the, 3 | 
Being, that he will not proceed with his human creatures, in 
any ftate, in violation of that juſtice which he has conſtituted 
in the nature of things, and whereof he has made them able 
to acquire ideas and notions; ſo we muſt be on our guard 
left we ſhould be induced to believe that he will proceed, at 

any time, agreeably to thoſe affections and paſſions which 
have ſo great a ſhare in directing our conduct, and fo much 

influence over our thoughts. Sovereign reaſon is exempt 3 

from affection and paſſion ; and the great cauſe of error in 
| theiſm is this, we judge of it with all our affections and 

_ paſſions about: us. What the effects of this cauſe were in the 
heathen world we all know. But few of us conſider that the 

ſame cauſe has worked ever ſince, works till, and if it does 

not produce a crop of errors as foul and as abominable as 
thoſe, it e a crop not leſs abundant. 1 | 


IXI. 


H AT EVER che vulgar en of the Sat : 
taught, their philoſophers, even thoſe of them who 
aſſumed providence to be the moſt active in directing the 
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affairs of this world, were unanimous in their opinion, that 
the Supreme Being was never angry, nor ever did harm“. 
The firſt part needs no commentary, the ſecond very little. 
T hey believed that God puniſhed in this life, but they be- 
lieved that his puniſhments were inflicted for the general ad- 
vantage of mankind; that the evil which happened to the 
virtuous was deſigned by his goodneſs to try their virtue, to 
preſerve, and to improve it by exerciſe; that the evil which 
came on the wicked was directed by his juſtice to chaſtiſe 
their crimes, to terrify, and reform; and that a being, who 
acted always on motives of goodneſs and juſtice, could be 
never faid with truth and propriety to do harm. Such 
was the language of heathen divines, and thus they repre- 
_ ſented the proceedings of God to man. But our artificial theo- 
logy holds another, which is very different. Let us mention 
ſome of thoſe doctrines which are of this kind, and begin and 
terminate in that which is here oppoſed particularly. Accord 
ing to them, God loves, and he hates, he is partial, angry, 
and revengeful. He creates ſome rational beings with a 
determination to fave them, and others only to damn them. 
It is not ſure that repentance and amendment can appeaſe 
the wrath of God, nor any thing leſs than a facrifice. He 
has given a law, the law of nature and of reaſon, to all his hu- 
man creatures; the ſanctions of it are a natural tendency of 
virtue to the happineſs, and of vice to the miſery of mankind: 
but theſe ſanctions are ſo imperfect, that they cannot procure 
"obedience to the law, even with the ſupplemental help of occa- 

ſional interpoſitions on the part of God, and of a conſtant 
diſcipline of civil laws on the part of man. To ſupply this 
imperſection, therefore, there muſt be neceſſarily ſome fur- 
Num iratum timemus Jovan?. At hoc quidem commune eſt omnium 
1 „. nunquam nec iraſci Deum, nec nocere. Tur. de 
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ther ſanctions of this law, and theſe are the rewards n bu 
niſhments reſerved to a e ſtate. 2 12 


| Hz RE is ample · room "Gs es. 1 ſhall W 5 
three. The term imperfection ” is, in this caſe, employed 
equivocally; for we may conceive an abſolute. and a relative 
perfection, and that which appears imperfect in one. of theſe 
conſiderations, . may be perfect in the other, according to the 
deſign of the lawgiver. We may preſume to ſay, that if it 
had been in the order of God's deſigns to make the ſtate of 
mankind as happy as the univerſal and ſteady obſervation of 
this law would make it, he would have made the ſanctions of 
the law as perfect as the law. But we .ſee by what he has 
done, which is the only ſure way of knowing what he de- 
ſigned, that we were made to live in a ſtate of moderate and 
. 9 happineſs. His law ſhews us the perfection of our na- 
ture, in which that of our happineſs conſiſts. Reaſon draws 


us to it, affections and paſſions from it; and our free-will, in- 


_ clining ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to the other, main- 
tains that ſtate which mankind is appointed to hold in the or- 
der of rational beings. Had the ſanctions of the law of nature 

been ſtronger, we ſhould have riſen above this ſtate; Had 
they been weaker, we ſhould have ſunk below it. Thus they 

are relatively perfect, relatively to the deſign of the lawgiver.; 
and neither the goodneſs, nor the juſtice of God, required that 
we ſhould be made better, nor happier, than we are. 


ths: fad if we will ſuppoſe any other ſanctions nerd 
ſary to enforce the original and univerſal law of God, the law 
of our nature, they cannot be thoſe of a future ate, Future 
rewards and puniſhments are ſanctions of the evangelical, as 
temporal were of the moſaical law. Sanctions muff be con- 
tained in the law, they muſt be a part of it. In their promul- 


" gation 


gation they muſt ns as the law Pal neceſſarily all acts 
of obedience, or diſobedience to it; tho in their execution 
they are retroſpective to theſe acts, and are the conſequences 
of them. So likewiſe new ſanctions may” be added to an old 
law by the ſame authority that made it. But juſtice requires 
that the new be as public as the old, and that the authority of 
them be as well aſcertained to every one who is bound by the 
law. Theſe conditions are effential, there can be no ſanction 
without them; and therefore the rewards and puniſhments 
of a future Rat e, which have not theſe conditions, are no ſan- 
Cions of the natural law. Reaſon and experience, that taught 
men this law, ſhewed them the ſanctions of it. But neither of 


them pointed out theſe. Have we any grounds to believe, that 


they were known to the antediluvian world? Do they ſtand at 


the head or tail of the ſeven precepts given to the ſons of 
Noan? Were they ſo much as mentioned by Mos Es, who had 
need of every ſanction, that his knowledge, or his i imagination, 
could ſu ggeſt, to govern the unruly people to whom he gave 
a law in the name of God? Were they believed, was that of 
future puniſhments, at leaſt, believed by any of the philoſo- 


phers of Greece? PyTHAGoRas told ſtrange ſtories, indeed, of 


the infernal regions, where he had been in his ſeveral tranſ- 


migrations | from body to body; and Praro had his informa- 


tions from Exvs the Pamphylian, who came back like a 


_ meſſenger {ent on purpoſe to give an account of this new diſ- 
covered world. But were they in earneſt? It would be ridi- 
culous to think that they were. Both of them affected to be 


lawgivers, and it is no wonder that in this character they em 
ployed an hypotheſis, which other lawgivers had employed 


with ere gs in hag eaſtern nations with which "they y were 


0 ainted. 


5 Vol. V. rr Fon 
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i Bac BY. 9 [oe wy philosophy, . — — Gol 
political inſtitutions, the jews, who picked up many ſcraps 
of all theſe among the Aegyptians and their neighbours in the 
eaſt, introduced the doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments into their own ſoon after the captivity of Babylon at 
leaſt, But whenever they introduced it, this doctrine was 
not of their own growth moſt certainly. It was not derived 
from their original, revelation: and accordingly it was not 
received by that ſe& who adhered ſtrictly to the law. Thus 
we ſee that this aſſumed double ſanction, far from being co- 
eval with the law of nature, or any poſitive law of God, was 
unknown long to the nations who lived under the former, and 

even to his choſen people who lived under the latter; and 
that when it was known, and wherever it was known, it was 
plainly « of human, not of divine authority. 


My third ella is this, Ag the K's Ancien of re- 
wards and puniſhments in a future ſtate was in fact invented 
by men, it appears to have been fo by the evident marks of 
humanity that characteriſe it. The notions whereon it is 
founded are taken rather from the defects, than the excellen- 
cies of the human nature, and favour more of the human paſ- 
ſions, than of juſtice or prudence ; for SE NEA faid very con- 
ſiſtently, tho Pla ro, whom he quotes, very inconſiſtently, 
nemo prudens punit quia peccatum eſt, ſed ne peccetur.” 
How worthily ſoever ſome. philoſophers might think of the 
Supreme Being in this, and in other reſpects, who did not 
believe that God ſpared the wicked in this world in oppoſi- 
tion to his juſtice, that they might have an apparent reaſon 
to give for his puniſhment of them in another world in oppo: 


ſition to his mercy and juſtice both; the vulgar heathen be- 
licred their  JuerrTeR, as well as their inferior divinities, liable to 


1 


Ul 


ſo many human paſſions, that they might be eaſily induced to 


believe him liable, in his government of mankind, to thoſe of 
love and hatred, of anger and vengeance. They might at- 
tribute theſe to him in his public, as well as the others in his 
private capacity; for, according to them, he acted in both: and 
it is hard to ſay which of theſe paſſions could be attributed to 
him with greater irreverence. The jews indeed, as often as 
they made deſcend from heaven, and as much. as they 
made him refide on earth, were far from cloathing him with 
corporeity, and imputitig corporeal vices to him. But the 
very firſt, and almoſt eyery other point of their theology, 
hiſtory, and tradition ſhewed him in two other capacities, one 
not ſo ſhocking as what the heathens imputed to Jurir ER in 
one capacity, but little leſs irreverent; for the Creator of all 
things, the one Supreme Being, was at the ſame time, according 
to all theſe, the tutelary local deity of a family, and a nation, 
with whom he entered into covenants that bound him and 
them mutually. I need to deſcend into no further particu- 
lars. They are enough known, and extremely ſuitable to the 
firſt principle of this ſyſtem, which contains ſuch inſtances of 
partiality in love, and hatred, of furious anger, and unrelent- 
ing vengeance in a long ſeries of arbitrary judgments, and 
bloody executions, as no people on earth, but this, would have 
_ aſcribed, I do not fay to God, but to the worſt of thoſe mon- 
ſters who are ſuffered, or ſent by God, for a ſhort time, to 
puniſh the iniquity of men. Is it any matter of wonder now, 
that the greateſt part of a people trained up in ſuch notions of 
the Supreme Being, and of his arbitrary government here, ſhould 
be diſpoſed to receive a heatheniſh doctrine, which taught 
nothing more arbitrary, tho a little more cruel, of his proceed- 
_ Ings hereafter? Is it any matter of wonder that they, who be- 
lieved God inflicted puniſhments to the third and fourth gene- 
ration on- innocent perſons, ſhould believe that he puniſhed 
| ET Vuu 2 TRE. | offend=- _ 
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offenders themſelves eternally ; - if even they did not ſoften 


this ſeverity by a metempſychoſis, or ſome other way which 


I do not well remember, nor think it worth 9 5 While to 
examine? 


Tars doctrine was in vogue in the church of Mos zs, when 
that of Jzsus began. The ſadducees declined, the phariſees | 
Horiſhed, and the great ſyſtematiſer of chriſtianity was him- 
alta phariſce. He, who inſiſts ſo ſignally on an arbitrary exer- 
ciſe of the power of God, might have eſtabliſhed very con- 
ſiſtently this doctrine of cternd] rewards and puniſhments, by 
his goſpel, if it had been eſtabliſhed by no other. But it 
vas part of the original revelation; and how abſurd ſoe ver it 
might be in the jews to take it from the gentiles, who 
had taught it without either reaſon or revelation to autho- 
riſe them, it might ſeem reaſonable to the chriſtians to adopt 
it. When the jews aſſumed it on the faith of idolatrous and 
| ſuperſtitious people, they added a new ſanction to an old law. 
When the chriſtians adopted it, they received the new law, En, 
and the new ſanction together, on the faith of the ſame reve- 
lation. Thus one objection to the doctrine was prevented, and 
every man, who entered into the new covenant, knew this con- 
dition of it before hand. But the other objections remained 
ſtill in force; and on the whole it was found ſo impoſſible to 
reconcile this ſanction of eternal puniſhments to the divine 
attributes, and theſe future inviſible judgments of God to 
| the actual proceedings of his providence, that in the earl 
| days of chriſtianity i it was rejected by Tame not inferior to wy ; 
* 5 in know led ge or in | Zeal, | 


Rr; | 


II. 


"HE byp hats . a rotation of Wn, out * which. 

even the ſoul of Chals r was not, I think, excepted, 
at leaſt by Oxtcen, ſeemed preferable to this. The makers 
of ſyſtems ſaw that the general tendency of virtue to promote 
the happineſs, and of vice to promote the unhappineſs of man- 
kind, by which God made it the common intereſt of his 
human creatures to cultivate. one, and to reſtrain the other, 
were the ſole means that his infinite wiſdom had ordained to 


this end in the ordinary courſe of his providence; and that, if 


the wicked were ſometimes puniſhed, either colleQivel y or 


individually, by extraordinary interpoſitions real or apparent 


of the ſame providence, this happened rarely, after long for- 


bearance, and not till the meaſure of iniquity was full. They 
ſaw that the mercy of God was in this manner of proceeding 


as conſpicuous as his juſtice, and that both were directed to 
maintain ſuch a moral ſtate as the imperfection of human. 


nature admitted. No wonder then if they found it hard to be- 


lieve that the fame God, who dealed thus with his creatures 


here, dealed fo differently with them hereafter; and that he, 


who puniſhed to a gracious end, the maintainance of a moral 


5 ſyſtem, with meaſure. and proportion here, puniſhed to no 


end at all, when this ſyſtem was at an end, with inconceivable | 


and eternal torments. They might 17 2 4 according to the 


1 vulgar theological notion, that the wrath of God againſt ſin- 


ners ſor what they had done in this ſyſtem was not appeaſe ed 


when they went out of it. But they might think too, and it 


is plain they did think, that wrath itſelf could not exceed all 


— 


proportion ſo far, as to appoint a ſtate of eternal torments to 
ſucceed a very ſhort ſtate of probation. They mingled there- 


fore ſome notions of Juſtice with this of wrath, and 1 imagined 
* a Heng, ſeveral 


ly for the pleaſure of offending him, creatures who had free 


frailties, their pa 


. * 
— 5 L 
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ſeveral ſtates of probation ; that ſouls, for inſtance, were ſent to 
inform ſome bodies in recompence, or puniſhment of what 
they had done in others; that the wicked ſuffered for their 

impurity, but that in new ſtates of probation they would have 


riew occaſions of purification, 


B ſome ſuch hypotheſes they endeavored to foften a doc- 
trine that ſhocked their reaſon, and could not be reconciled 
to any moral attribute, no, nor to the phyſical attributes' of 
God, not to his wiſdom at leaſt. But the general tide of ar- 
tificial theology ran the other way; and time, and dogmatical 
affirmation eſtabliſhed abſurdity in this caſe, as they haye done 


in many. Father sand councils decreed, and chriſtians believed, 
that the Supreme 1. dooms almoſt all his rational creatures, 


all whom theſe men do not think fit to fave; to eternal tor- 
ments for what they have done in this life. He created them, 
in effect, to be eternally miſerable, according to this doctrine, 
ſince the term of this life can be reckoned for nothing in an 
infinite duration, and yet is to decide theit ſtate to all eter- 
nity. The doctrine we ſpeak of aſſumes ſuch a proceeding 


neceſſary to ſatisfy divine oo - Whereas in truth it can 


be aſcribed to no principle, but that of anger, and to the re- 


venge of a being who puniſhes to the full extent of his 
power, and ney en 


any regard to juſtice, creatures who did not offend him mere 


will, and made wrong elections; creatures who might plead, 


for that plea the worſt of them might make, if not in excuſe. 


tor their crimes, = in mitigation of their puniſhment, their 
{ſions, the imperfections of their nature, and 


the numerous temptations to which they ſtood expoled, _ 


3 


1 


/ of BS9AYS. 819 
Ga Ix. 1190 


＋ is july matter of N 1 it would be matter of 
- ſurpriſe, to hear men, who acknowledge an all-perfect 
Being, and who ſpeak with ſo much reverence of him on 
ſome occaſions, ek of him with ſo little on this, and 
others, if we did not obſerve in general that fooliſh preſump- 
tion with which they are apt to erect themſelves into the 
ſtandard and meaſure of every thing; and in particular that 
prophane licence which the Arien theology has derived 
from the jewiſh, and which divines have rendered fo familiar 
and ſo habitual, that men blaſpheme without knowing they 
blaſpheme, and that their very devotion is impious. The 
licence, I mean, is that of reaſoning and of ſpeaking, even 
in commori converfition. of the divine, as of the human, nature, 
operations, and proceedings; ſometimes with, and ſometimes 
without the ſalvo of thoſe diſtinguiſhing epithets and forms 
of ſpeech which can in very few inſtances diſtinguiſh enough. 
The e jewiſh ſeriptures aſcribe to God not only corporeal ap- 

pearance, but corporeal action, and all the inſtruments of it; 
eyes to ſee, cars to hear, mouth and tongue to articulate, 
hands to handle, and feet to walk. Divines tell us, indeed, =p 

that we are not to underſtand all this according to the literal 

ſignification. The meaning is, they ſay, that God has a 

| Power to execute all thoſe acts, to the effecting of which theſe 
parts in us are inſtrumental *. The literal Fo nification is in- 
deed abominable, and the flimſy analogical 725 thrown over 
it, is ſtolen from the wardrobe of Ericyrus; for he tau ght 
that the gods had not literally bodies, 2 but ſomething like to 
| bodies, * en corpu 5 not blood but loanething like t to 


5 2 vid. Sem. of the archbiſhop of Dublin, on Rom: viii. 29, 30. 
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blood, © quaſi ſanguinem, +" This. analogy, if it could be 


allowed, would juſtify in good meaſure your HouER as a 


philoſopher, for as a poet he wanted no excuſe ; and ſome- 


thing of this kind has been attempted. But whois there, phi- 


loſopher, or poet, except jewiſh and chriſtian rabbins, that 


can employ in good earneſt images taken from corporeal ſub- 


ſtance, from corporeal action, and from the inſtruments of it, 


to give us notions in any degree proper of God's manner of 


being, and of that divine inconceivable energy in which the 
action of God conſiſts,” and by which the natural and moral 
worlds were produced, and are preſerved and governed? The 
more human they are, the leſs adequate they muſt be; and 
whilſt they do no good one way, they do much hurt another. 
They cannot exalt, they muſt debaſe our conceptions, and ac- 
cuſtom the mind inſenſibly to confound divine with human 


ideas and notions, God with man. This happened in the caſe 


of the anthropomorphites, who imagined that God had an hu- 
man body, becauſe it was ſaid by Mos Es that he created man 
in his own image. 80 dangerous are theſe expreſſions, whoſe 


literal ſenſe is obvious to all, whilſt -the analogical is under- 


ſtood by tew, and attended to by fewer. 80 falſe is the rea- 
ſon given in excuſe for them, that we muſt know God this 

way, or not at all. Far from making us know him better, 
they lead us into error. They make us unknow him, if I 
may ſay ſo, and impoſe an imaginary being u 1 n us Brie the 
true God. Other paſſages of the ſeriptures con 


med the error 
of the anthropomorphites; and if it was heretical in the chri- 


tian church, it could not be deemed, one would think, 
very heretical bo the Nas; 5 ſince they. held communion 


„„ Quidni 9 1 amiliter, . Gn e eſſe in Deo nan 
paſſiones, ſed quaſi paſſiones? atque adeo non iraſci ze ſed n iraſci; 


nec teneri gratia, ſed dn ten lt No nt YT. 


2. 3 wich 


25 f E 8˙8 A 8. Saz 


| wich FR 0 . as i rxmedalicr, that «they eat + the ein | 
lamb: together... eee 


Tus again, 1 to Sen is r quite 1 to 


the preſent purpoſe; the ſame ſcriptures, that are ſo apt in 
many places to make thoſe who read them repreſent the Su- 
preme Being to themſelves like an old man looking out of a 
cloud, as painters have repreſented him often, aſcribe to him 
at the ſame time, he whole tenor of chem, all the affec- 
tions and paſſions br Ars characteriſed the nation of the jews, 2 
| whillt they were a nation, very ſtrongly, and which are not 
entirely worn out by their diſperfion, and their commerce 
with others. God loves, according to their theology; but he 
loves with a Auge predilection and partiality for them, who 
are not certainly the moſt lovely of his human creatures. He 
loves like DzroTarvus,' a king of Galatia, who for the ſake of 
one ſon put the reſt of his children to death. He is merciful 
too, but his mercy is arbitrary, and depends on mere will. 
" He will have mercy on whom he will have mercy,” and when 
he will have mercy, and whom he will, he hardens. Even 
they who eſteem themſelves his choſen people, who, we ſay, 
have been hardened, and they ſay have been chaſtiſed, 2 * 5 
waited for it theſe two thouſand years, and wait ſtill. To- 
wards mankind in general, his anger is often e bg 
| hatred inveterate, his vengeance unrelenting. But when the 
kgs repent of their fins, he repents ſometimes of his ſeve- 
1 What a deſcription now is this of an all- perfect Being? 
- What a'taſk have men, ſeveral of whom are great maſters of 
reaſon, undertaken, Wien they have undertaken to reconcile 
ſuch doctrines to his perfections, and to other doctrines di- 
| realy contrary to theſe, that are interſperſed in the ſame books? 
The taſk. is hard, indeed. but their profeſſion made it neceſ- 
Ke ; and all the force of great learning, and of great parts 
5 bd . 1 : £5, 
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| has been proſtituted to cohceal the ignorance, and to palliate 
the errors of the moſt illiterate, ſuperſtitious, and abfard race 
of men who ever pretended . to a ſtem of things divine 
or human. BIS. Fe 1 \ 


Lv. 


NALOGVY is 1 4 1 in 2 ile as it is in — 95 
other, and indeed in every caſe where theological pa- 
radoxes, which are not a few, are to be defended. | It analo- 
gy "ſel ſuch as ſome divines aſſume and repreſent it, could 

be defended, there would be no caſe, wherein it ought. to be 

employed with all its force more than in this; for, ſurely, to 
impute human paſſions, even the worſt of them, to the Su- 
preme Being, is not further off from blaſphemy, than it is to 
aſcribe to him a corporeal form, and the ſenſations, and the 
limbs, and the actions of a man. It is not true, tho it has 
been aſſerted, that this analogy is obvious to every one, and 
that no one can think on reflection that any of theſe paſſions | 
| can affect literally the divine nature“. It is on the contraryas 
true, that a multitude of good chriſtians, far the greateſt num- 
ber, believe at this hour that the divine nature is affected by 
them, as it is true that a multitude of good heathens repreſented 
to themſelves their gods and dt, even the father of gods 


and men, under an human form; or conceived at leaſt, which 


is much the ſame, that theſe divinities took the human na- 
ture upon them whenever either buſineſs or pleaſure called 
them to converſe and act with the children of men. Let us 
not imagine that any thing is too abſurd for men to believe 
even on reflection. Heathen, jews, ca have believes 


1 vid. Serm. fupr, citat, 
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the abſurdities I have mentioned; and great metaphyficians 
and divines have believed this analogy . It would be tedious 
to take notice of all that has been ſaid, ſtupidly enough by 
ſome, and not without a little air of plauſible ingenuity by 
others, to eſtabliſh this notion. I ſhall ſay no more about it, 
than my ſubject requires neceſſarily, and even that will be ſuf- 
ficient, I think, to explode a doctrine, that may be turned 
ſtrongly againſt revealed religion, and that cuts up the very 


Al the knowledge that God has given us the means to 


acquire, and therefore all that he deſigned we ſhould have 
e e e ee e ee i been e be 


The lord preſident of Scotland, who is no divine by profeſſion, but ſome- 
thing better, and more uſeful to ſociety, deals however too much in divinity; 
and the contagion of HuTcnson's writings and converſation makes him really 
mad quoad hoc, for there is fuch a madneſs, notwithſtanding all his ſaga- 
city, good ſenſe, and knowledge. In that * book, which he has writ 
in this delirium againſt Tixp Al, and which I have quoted ſomewhere, he 
ſays very rationally, that we ought to be amazed at the impudence of thoſe 
„ who pretend to decide what God js or is not, and what he can or can not do, 
from the notions they have framed to themſelves of his attributes, his na- 
* ture and perfection. But he himſelf affirms, in the ſame book, a multitude: 
of facts relating to the Deity, and to the whole oeconomy of divine provi- 
' dence, on the faith of jewiſh and chriſtian reveries, and his own or his ma- 
ſter's Whimſies; juſt as the others do on the faith of theirs. * The cenſure, 
therefore, which de paſſes on them, may be juſtly paſſed on himſelf, unleſs. 
it can be ſhewn, which it never can be, that what he advances is better proved 
to be true in fact, than what they advance is demonſtrated conformable to right 
reaſon, Type, emblem, and analogy are the common means to diſguiſe the ab- 
ſurdity both of the facts and reaſonings they maintain; the conſequence of which 
is abominable: for the vulgar may very well underſtand literally, what is pre- 

| tended to be faid analogically only, of the Supreme Being, of his nature, and of 
his proceedings, in the Bible; ſince this writer aſſerts it to be extremely plain, 
that the language of the ſcriptures, which . deſcribes the Deity's actions, affec- 
tions, and inclinations in terms borrowed from the uſage, the ſentiments, and 
reſolutions of men, is not ſo figurative as it is generally ſuppoſed to be, and 
_ we "ought to underſtand it ſomething more literally, than reaſoners are 


r conſi- 
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conſidered ſeparately, as we are apt to confider them, and if 
the latter and every thing we aſcribe to theſe, are not to be re- 
ſolved rather into the former, into his infinite intelligence, 

wiſdom, and power; all this knowledge, I ſay, is derived from 

his works, and from the tenor of that providence, by which 
he governs them. We ſee him in a reffected, not in a direct 
light. But, becauſe we cannot frame full and adequate ideas 
of this ſort, nor anſwer every queſtion impertinent curioſity 
may aſk; will it follow that we have, properly ſpeaking,” no 


knowledge at all of his attributes, nor of the manner in which 
they are exerciſed * Every part of the immenſe univerſe, and 


the order and harmony of the whole, as far as we are able to 
carry our obſervations and diſcoveries, are not only conformable 


to our ideas or notions of wiſdom and power, but theſe ideas 
or notions were impreſſed originally and principally by them 
on every attentive mind; and men were led to conclude with 
the utmoſt certainty, that a being of infinite wiſdom and power 
made, preſerved, and governed the ſyſtem. As far as we can 


diſcem, we diſcern theſe in all. his works; and where we can- 


not diſcern them it is manifeſtly due to our imperfection, not 
to his. God cannot be in any inſtance unwiſe nor impotent. 


This now is real knowledge, or there is no ſuch thing as 
knowledge. We acquire it immediately in the objeas them 
ſelves, in God, and in nature, the work of God. We know 
what wiſdom and power are: we know, both intuitivelyan by 


the help of our ſenſes, that ſuch as we conceive them to be 


ſuch they appear in the work; and therefore \ we know demon- 
ſtratively that fuch they are in the worker. at 


Wnar then could a very | reſpectable writer* mean, when ; 


1 ſaid, | ſpeaking of divine e and e that God 


„ Archbiſh. Kino, ubi ſupr. 
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| either have theſe; or other faculties - and powers equiva- 
lent to them; and adequate to the mighty effects which pro- 
ceed from them?- It is plain he meaned by this ſuppoſition, - 
in a caſe where nothing is aſcribed but what ought to be a- 
ſcribed to God, to prepare the way for the .ſame ſu ppoſition 
in a caſe where he was to excuſe the jewiſh theology, and his 
own, for attributing in terms to God thoſe affections and paſ- 
ſions, which cannot be fo attributed without impiety. The 
_ archbiſhop would have had no need to run into theſe abſurdi- 
ties, nor any. temptation to advance ſome ftrange paradoxes, 
that he advanced on the foundation of an aſſumed analogical 
knowledge, if he had confined himſelf to refute one impiety, 
that of the predeſtinarians, without attempting to excuſe 
another. Our ideas of divine intelligence and wiſdom may 
be neither fantaſtic nor falſe, and yet God's manner of know 
ing may be ſo different from ours, that foreknowledge, as 
we call it improperly in him, may be conſiſtent with the con- 
tingency of events, altho that which we call properly fore- 
Facwledge in ourſelves be not ſo. But he reaſons about the 
eſſential natural attributes of God as if he reaſoned about 
thoſe that we call moral, in which way of reaſoning there is 
great and manifeſt error. The former are fixed, 55 and 
ſpecific natures, that want no equivalent; . that are cer- 
tainlhy adequate, ſince the mighty effects that are produced 
proceed from them. They may be perceived more or leſs in 
different caſes, but in · no caſe will they vary, even in appearance 
and in human apprehenſion, from what they are. Like the ſun, 
they may appear ſomtimes in the full effulgence of their bright- 
neſs, and ſometimes behind thoſe clouds which the eye of hu- 
man reaſon cannot pierce. But ſtill, like the light and heat of the 
ſun, tho differently perceived, they will appear the ſame. The 
latter are not ſuch fixed, uniform, ſpecific natures to human 
„ eee They are rather aſſumed nominal natures, 
, 7 5 
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not manifeſted by God in his government of the. world as 


clearly and as determinately, as the phyſical attributes of wiſ- 
dom and power are in the whole ſyſtem of his works; but 
framed into abſtract general notions "hs the human mind to 
help itſelf in the moral conſideration of human actions, and 
applied to the Supreme Being that we may reaſon more di- 
ſtinctly, if not more truly, about his aca and the diſpen- 
ſations of his providence. We ought to attribute all con- 
ceivable perfections, without doubt, to the ſupreme all- perfect 
Being. We can never raiſe our conceptions of this kind too 
high. They will remain, after all our efforts, vaſtly inade- 
quate. Nay if we ſuppoſe them leſs fo, or puſh abſurdity to 
the utmoſt and ſuppoſe them adequate, yet ſtill they will re- 
main very inſufficient criterions by which to judge in many 
caſes, as men preſume to do in all, of theſe perfections in the 
_exerciſe of them. The reaſon is plain. God acts according 
to a multitude of relations unknown to us. He ads rely 
to his ſyſtem, we judge relatively to ours. 5 


Ixro ſuch oppoſite paradoxes are FR 80 ed by 
preſumptuous reaſoning and whimſical . e whilft 
they pretend to teach us the knowledge of God and of heavenly 
things, that ſome of them affirm dogmatically, and without 
any regard to truth, which they gen er readily to maintain 
an hypotheſis, that the moral attributes are in God juſt what 
they are in our inadequate, fluctuating ideas, and that God 
himſelf appeals to man for his proceeding conformably to 
them: and ſome again are ſo far from falling into this, that 


they fall into a contrary extreme, and would perſuade us 
that the attributes of God are all alike inconceivable to us as 


they are in themſelves, and can be known no way except by 
analogy; which is not to know them at all: for knowledge, 
which reſts in analogy, ſtops — and is not — _ 
The 
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The firſt of theſe opinions has done infinite hurt to all reli- 
gion, and has turned it into fuperſtition every where, and 
in every age. The laſt has not been of much ſervice to chri- 
ſtianity, as I apprehend; and fure I am that it will leave the 
objection, made to the jewiſh ſcriptures on account of the ima- 
ges under which they repreſent the Supreme Being, juſt where 


_  Hexs let us draw one line of ſeparation, among others, be- 
tween natural and artificial theology. By that we are taught 
to acknowledge and adore the infinite wiſdom and power of 
God, which he has manifeſted to us, in ſome degree or other, 
in every part, eyen the moſt minute, of his creation. By that 
too we are taught to aſcribe goodneſs and juſtice to him wher- 
ever he intended that we ſhould fo aſcribe them, that is, wher- 
ever either his works, or the diſpenſations of his providence 
do as neceſſarily communicate theſe notions to our minds, as 
thoſe of wiſdom and power are communicated to us in the 
whole extent of both. Wherever they are not ſo communi- 
_ cated, we may aſſume very reaſonably that it is on motives 
ſtrictly conformable to all the divine attributes, and therefore 
to goodneſs and juſtice, tho unknown to us, from whom ſo 
many circumſtances, with a relation to which the divine provi- 
| dence acts, muſt be often concealed; or we may reſolve all 
ſuch caſes into the wiſdom of God, and, reſigning ourſelves to 
that, not preſume to account for them morally. Thus we 
follow God, and pretend to have knowledge of his moral cha- 
racer, no further than he gives it; no further than theſe abſ- 
tract, or general notions, which we collect from the proceed- 
ings of his providence, are confirmed by the ſame. 
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obligations, under which men lye to one another by the con- 
ſtitution of their nature, are transferred to God; and an ima- 


ginary connection between his phyſical and moral attributes 
is framed by very precarious reaſonings a priori; all of which | 
are founded on that impertinent ſuppoſition, that moral tit- - 


neſſes and unfitneſſes are known, by the eternal reaſon of 


things, to all rational beings as well as to God. They go 


further. As God is perfect, and man very imperfect, they 


talk of his infinite goodneſs and juſtice as of his infinite wiſ- 
dom and power, tho the latter may preſerve their nature with- 
out any conceivable bounds, and the former muſt ceaſe to be 
what they are, unleſs we conceive them bounded. Their na- 


ture implies neceſſarily a limitation in the exerciſe of them. 
Thus then the moral attributes, according to this theology, 


require infinitely more of God to man, than men are able, or 
would be obliged, if they were able, to exerciſe to one ano- 
ther; greater profuſion in beſtowing benefits and rewards, 
greater rigor in puniſhing offences. This whole ſyſtem of 
God's moral obligations, or of divine ethics, being raiſed à 
priori, and not à poſteriori, is a ſyſtem of the duty of God to 
man: let the blaſphemy of this expreſſion be charged to the 


account of thoſe who make it proper and neceſſary to be uſed, 
in order to expoſe their doctr ine. It is a ſyſtem of what he 


ought, or is obliged by his attributes to do; and not a ſcheme 


ſations of his providence are acquitted or cenſured as they are 


conformable or not conformable to it. 


LT) UT ve are taught a very different leſſon in the ſchook 
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Tu 1 of this gen have 1 gone Aill "MD and "Hh 
attributed to the Divinity not only the perfections, ape? "4 
imperfections of humanity. Superſtition improved by 
ſophy ſucceeded that which was rude and vr. 2d Þ pra and 
learning and. knowledge finiſhed what ignorance had begun. 
When they ſaw that the conſtitution of things, and the order 
of providence did not anſwer the notions of goodneſs and ju- 
ſtice in all the extent, in which they thought it was fit to 
aſcribe theſe notions to a Supreme Being, contrary notions 
ſtood ready to take the place of theſe; and, ſince they could 
not n them all to one, they aſcribed them to ſeveral di- 
vinities. From hence a good and an evil god, the ditheiſm 
of philoſophers. From hence that univerſal polytheiſm, a 
principal uſe of which was to account for the phaenomena = lb 
nature, and for the government of the moral world. The 
moral Characters of pagan divinities differed, like the moral 
characters of men; and, to make theſe character complete, the 
ſame paſſions were aſcribed to both: one nation, nay one man 
was 2200 by one god, another by another; and as there 
were parties on earth, there were parties in heaven. But here 


ve muſt diſtinguiſh between the theology of the jews and that 


of other nations. The jews, with more inconſiſtency and not 


leſs profanation, dreſſed up the one Supreme Being in all the 
_ rags of humanity; which compoſed a kind of motley. charac- 
ter, ſuch as fooliſh ſuperſtition, and mad enthuſiaſm alone 
could aſcribe to him, and ſuch as no man, who rl him | 
to be an ee Being, e can en, without horror. 7670 


T AR : moſt d nations had the _— baba deidics 
8 and the gods ſeem to have been civiliſed no faſter, 
than their adorers were, and even not ſo faſt, nor in the ſame 
e : for we e know * e that ſuperſtition can 

Vor. T ns Yy 4 e maintain 


mulititaig barbarity in religious policy, among thoſe whoare 
the furtheſt from it in civil, The antient Chineſe, it 1s laid, 
reprefented the Supreme Being, the lord of heaven nd 
earth, for ſo they called bim, as the giver. of all good, 
as an object of adoration and of gratitude, to whom their 
emperoxs offered up the firſt fruits of the corn they had ſowed 
with their own hands. But the antient nations, of whom 
the hiſtories and traditions with which we are better acquainted 5 
ſpeak, repreſented the divine nature like that of their own 
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tyrants. The divine favor was to be obtained by i impor- 


tunate ſupplicati ons, by magnificent preſents, and by all the 
external ſhew of ſervice, and pomp of adulation. Their 


gods too, like their t tyrants, | were prone. to anger, and hard 
to be appeaſed. Nothing leſs than bloody ſacrifices of beaſts, 


of men, of children, 5 appeaſe them; and the notion of 
rendering them propitious by putting other creatures to death 


being eſtablifhed, we are not to wonder, if the greateſt of- 


fenders grew the mot devout. In this reſpec they had better 
quarter from gods than men, tho SEN RCA ſays, that it coſt 
more to aſſuage the wrath of their gods, than the rage of their 


tyrants, « ut fic: dit PE quemadmedum. ne homines 
* Fad faeviunt,” | 


— 


Ir we would own mY mach we | ſhould be AT OY to own. 


chat this kind of propitiation is much more repugnant to all 
our notions of juſtice, than any of thoſe inſtances of ſuppoſed 


injuſtice which divines and atheiſts charge on God; and yet 
it continued to be the conſtant practice of the; jews. at the 
ſame time as they boaſt that God was their king, and relate 


the terrible judgments that he executed, and that they exe- : 


cuted by his command, or with his approbation; perſonally on { 


one e another, and MO for their own fakes on other g 


* Scien, Sin. 
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people. Thus they blended together at once, in the moral 
charadies of: God, injuſtice, cruelty, and partiality. They made 

him an object af terror more, than of awe and reverence, and 
their religion was a ſyſtem of the rankeſt ſuperſtition; hl no- 
hing can be more true, than what St. Aus rx quotes ſome 
where from VARRO, that they who are religious revere, and 


the ſuperſtitious fear God“. T he ſaint would have done well 
to have applied t to certain abominable doc-- 


is true maxim t 
trines of his own, and to have learned from an heathen to 

correct his own theology. But the truth is, that chriſtianity 
preſerved in many reſpects a ſtrong tang of the ſpirit of ju- 
Adaiſm, as judaiſm had taken, and incorporated in the firſt in- 
ſtitution of it, many of the rites and obſervances at leaſt of 
Aegypt: For 1 Will not ſay that the legiſlator, who was in- 


ſtructed in all the wiſdom of the Aegyptians, took the belief 


| of one God from the dectrine of the Theban dynaſty, as 
different in the 


t reſpect from the polytheiſm of the other 
Aegyptians, as that of the jews was; tho I might ſuſpect that 
he did ſo much more reaſonably, than a very able writer in- 
ſinuates that the ore might/inftruct other nations in the moſt 
excellent philoſophy, and that natural religion was originallß 
built on the religion revealed to them -T. The ceremonies of 
the law of Mosss in the worſhip of God were retrenched, and 
_ a more inward. devotion, a more reaſonable ſervice. were eſta- 
bliſhed: tho even this devotion and this ſervice retained An Air 
of that entail which prevailed among the prophets, or 


. Preachers: of the jewiſh church, on whom the ſpirit of God 
_ e ar O deſcend. b WI 


N che Supreme Being took a milder A 
de ſeve al ways among chriſtians. His favor was con- 
a0 longer pe 15 | 151 mankind were conſttued 5 
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by this new theology to be of the ſecd of pF 
were all included in the new covenant. The Meſſiah" came; 
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H the ſe | of As AHA, and they 


and God did for fallen man what he would not do for fallen 
angels, according to a'remark of archbiſhop TIOT Ss. He 
ſent his only ſon, who is one and the ſame: God with himſelf, 


into the world to ſuffer an ignominious death, and by that ſa- 
crifice to redeem all the ſons of Apax from the conſequences 


of his wrath, which the fin of Adam had entailed on the whole 


race of mankind. Chriſtian theology diſcovers in this myſte- 
rious proceeding, the love of God to man, his infinite juſtice and 


goodneſs. But reaſon will diſcover the fantaſtical; confuſed, 
and inconſiſtent notions of jewiſh theology latent in it, and 
applied to another ſyſtem of religion. This love will appear 


partiality, as great as that which the 7 — aſſumed that he had 
 ſhewn in preferring their nation to all the nations of the earth. 


the fall, and in the redemption of man by the propitiatory 


facrifice of an innocent perſon. This goodneſs. will appear 


cruelty when it is conſidered that the propitiation was made 
by tormenting, and ſpilling the blood of the victim; and in 

| ſhort injuſtice and cruelty will appear inconfiſtently united in 
this circumſtance, that mankind could not have been redeem- 
ed if the jews had received, inſtead of crucifying the Meſſhah; 


and yet that they were rejected then, and have been p 


| Ox the whole, the moral character imputed to the Su- 


preme Being by chriſtian theology differs little from that im- 


- 


puted to him by the jewiſh. The difference is rather apparent 
than real, and if the effects of ſudden and violent anger are 


venge are imputed to him in the other. The God of the Old 
Teſtament rewards and puniſhes viſibly, and ſignally here: 
. 3 „ 
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5 en in his anger, he reforms. ſometimes. The i 
God of the New, SE A difference FF between thoſe 


pproves, and thoſe whom he diſapproves; fo 
little that 105 is charged with injuſtice or it; 1 25 he li 
in wait to puniſh the latter hereafter with unrelenting 
verigeance and eternal torments, when. i it is too late to ter- 
Pg | becauſe it is too late to reform. Divines would be 
therefore under a double obligation to reconcile theſe. paſ- 


* 


bios to the idea of an all- perfect Being, if that was poſſible. 
Baut becauſe it is impoſſible, they take the part of denying, 


againſt the expreſs terms of their ſcriptures, that he has any 


ſuch paſſions. They quote contradictory paſſages, which were 


 defigned*, they ſay, to make us underſtand that theſe repre- ö 


ſentations are imperfe&, and to keep us from i imagining that 
the things ſpoken of are in the ſame manner in God, in which 
any of theſe paſſages expreſs them: as if inconſiſtency could 
preſerve from error, or be an excuſe for it. They fay- very 


2 truly, that it would be abſurd to underſtand the repreſenta- 


* 


. as 1 — 
* * J - bi 


* underſtood. 


tions literally: but th , argue very precariouſly, when they 


conclude. from thence that they were not intended to be ſo 


s it leſs repugnant to human reaſon to aſcribe 
the human paſſions to the divine nature, than it is to impute | 


to God many other things which our theology imputes to f 
| him? I recall them not in particular. This only I will fay, 
5 and you. muſt own, that it cannot be- hard to conceive, how 


the; Jews and the firſt chriſtians came to entertain ſuch abſurd 


- notions, by any man, who conſiders that in the moſt enligh- | 
tened ages, and at this hour, the greateſt part of the chriſtia an 


church believes that the ſame propitiatory ſacrifice, which 
Onuxis v offered u 


pon the croſs, is daily offered up for the liv- 


ing and the dead on ten thouſand altars at once, and that 
I 9 5 eat 50 drink the very ſame s and 0. Wel 5 
. TN OY : int ; . * Archb. Kine, ubi ſup. ws | 


might | 
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might the jews, and the firſt! nn believe i in contradic- 
tion to their reaſon, when an infinite number of learned men, 
and great denen, believe in mee to dae n 


and their lenſes botl. e e oh dads, oO 


| Wa have vel Chas 1 this EN of 90 1 oy. is 
applied to purge off the literal. meaning of thoſe. , paſſages 
which aſcribe to God the form of man. Like a mounteback s 
panacaca, it will have no better ſucceſs, when it is applied-to 
_ purify thoſe that aſcribe the human paſſions to him. Arch 
biſhop Kine *, for I think it worth my while to quote no 
other writer in fayor of analogy, anſwers: the objection, made 
to this doctrine, that if it be true all religion may be loſt in 
mere figures, by faying « that there is great difference 
between this analogy and what we. call figure. That the 
ce uſe of the laſt is to repreſent things, otherwiſe well known, ſo 
« as to magnify, or. leſſen the ideas we, have of them, to 
« move our paſſions, and to engage our fancies; by which 
* means they are often employed to deceive us. But that 
the uſe of divine. analogy is to give us notions of things 
where we can have no direct knowledge. Now it ſeems 
to me that analogy i is figure, or it is nothing; and that, if it 
is figure, it is of the kind of thoſe Which are employed to 
deceive us. The uſe of figure is not only to illuſtrate, and 
adorn things known, but to help our conceptions, and to in- 
troduce things knowable into the mind. When it is not em- 
ployed to any of theſe purpoſes, to the firſt by. orators and poets, 
or to the laſt by philoſophers, figurative ſtyle is filly, unmean- 
ing talk, or it is impoſition, and fraud. We, may be deceiv- | 
ed by it, no doubt; but we; cannot be deceived bang * a 1 
uſe of it be confined to things that are Knowable by us. | 


* Ubi p. 


by the figure he employs, will neither deſerve, nor have the 
attention of men of ſenſe; and, beſides, in matters that are 


knowable by us, ons may diſcover the (ms or ny 


4 a | 
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reſemblance of an object with ſome diverſity, as the ſchool- 


men ſay very intelligibly. But then the aſſertors of it ſay, that 
this object is not to be known otherwiſe by us, and that we 
muſt be content to know it this way, or not at all. If this 
aſſumed divine analogy differs from other fi gures, therefore, it 
da.ffers in this, they cannot deceive long, this may deceive al- 
ways. No, ſays theology: it never can deceive, becauſe theſe 
analogical notions of the divine nature are communicated to 
us by God himſelf in his word. But who does not ſee, that 
this falls into the abſurdity mentioned above? A theiſt doubts 
= the authenticity of this word, becauſe ſuch notions are con- 
tained in it. A divine juſtifies the notions, becauſe they are 
To want external proof ſufficient to conſti- 
tute this nuchienticity! and to have internal proof turned againſt | 
it, would be too much. The weaker the former is, the more 
neceſſary it becomes to defend the latter. But then it is de- 
fended by ſo many arbitrary aſſumptions, and forced interpre- 
tations, that a bible, without a comment, can be reconciled. 
neither to itſelf, nor to what we know of phyſical and moral 
nature; and that, with a comment, it is in a multitude of in- 
8 ſtances the word af man, rather than the word of God. There 
are not only things myſteriouſly, but things untruly expreſſed 
in it. In one caſe,” God has ſo little regard to the weakneſfs 
of our capacities, that his language is ſar above all human 
conception: in the other, it deſcends to that of the moſt il- 


contained in it. 


literate a,” and i the 1 9 people among whom 
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ho is not able to tell us without any ae hh hie means 
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per, and neceſſary, the uſual and general method of teaching, 
and inſtructing mankind, and of 1 them to knowledge, 
after he has E . over and over, "har all our knowledge of 
the divine nature and perfections reſts on theſe notions ſolely, 
and can be carried no further. When we are inſtructe 
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_ theſe ſcriptures were writ, compiled, or publiſned. In the 


former, we are told that he deſig 8 to en our dan wha 0 


is the angular ſtone of every inſtituted 
that he was * to pw a coding to — error, "that 
he might be the better underſtood; as if the ſupreme intelli- 


gence, the God of truth, could ſtand in need of an 1 


to o which no r would Yemen RE een 
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bs is ſtrange to bats ut ſuch a eta as en 
KinG, "hould recommend his favorite analogy as the pro- 


3.6 


analogy, by compariſon, by figure in one word, on other. ge- 


caſions, it is in order to arrive at the knowledge of matters 
knowable. Knowledge that was to reſt in theſe, would go 
be deemed knowledge, nor even that which we might, pl 
we acquired by reaſoning from them; for demo C2 
not ariſe from real and much leſs fro n 15 
figure. It muſt be eſtabliſhed on intuitive, or 7 85 know- 

| Ne hg The reaſon 18 r 1 15 10 amed, 
and figures employed falſely. We, mult go yon e and i 
reaſon eben of them, to know whether they lead s 


aſſumed fmilitude | nor 


to truth, or not; for the anger of God may : be as impro Pe 8 
image, as that al his "was 4 and feet, and there, may he, as 
doubtleſs there is, in one repreſentation no more prope ede | 
nor reſemblance, than ; in the other. Analogy conſi 


et and ſome * As faſt as we perceive "thi - 


21 le 
; 231 ut 5 


537 
ſimilitude and ie aun it may help us to prove; but of 


itſelf, and without this com pariſon, which cannot be made 


whei the object is unknown, it can neither prove, nor help 


us to prove. The right reverend author I have quoted ſo 
often'is fond of an example or two, one of which turns againſt 
im, and the other makes eres. for him. 


0 the man, her is a firanger to any country, we produce 
a map of it. The map is only paper and ink. It is not the 
country, it has very little likeneſs to the country; yet this ana- 


logy gives him notions, and as much knowledge of the coun- 


try as ſerves his preſent purpoſe.” Now in the firſt place, tho 
it be true that the map gives him the notion of a new coun- 


iy, it is equally true that the map gives him no new notion. 
He knew what mountains, and valleys, and lakes, and rivers 


are, before he ſaw the map; and all he learns by it is, that there 


are ſuch in this unknown country: ſo that the compariſon 5 
ſhews, much againſt the intention of the writer, if it ſhews 
any thing, that the human paſſions with which we were ac- 


qu ainted long before the analogical map was ſpread before us, 


are the ſame in God that they are in us. The ſtrokes and 
lines of the map do not ſhew us Highgate, nor the Thames; * 


the mountains may be higher, the rivers deeper, but they are 
mountains and rivers ſtill, and the nature and the face of the 


country are much the fame. In the next place, the map was 
made by perſons who had been on the ſpot, or by the com- 
ae of exact memorials from them, and they to whom 


it is of the utmoſt conſequence to know this knowable coun- 


try may reſort to it, and verify or correct the map, inſtead of 
truſting to men who know the country no better than they do, 


or Who way have : an intereſt to deceive them. ö 
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of outward objects. The ſun, for i 


nately known; for the ſame appearances which are aſcribed. 5 
to God's anger or revenge by. one man, and 


brought in favor of 3 it: the man who was born blind imag: 
moſt analogically, a fimilitude between, the. ſound. of a trum 


en MP is kth 1 our ſenvtive knowledge 


inſtance, gives us by 
effects the ideas of light and heat; but what they are in them⸗ 


oh: or what the phyſical nature of the ſun is, we know, 

' Juſt ſo, the direction of God's Providence, i in the go- 
1 of the world gives us the ideas of anger and re- 
venge; but what theſe are in themſelves, or what the moral 
ature of God is, we know not, This compariſon may ſeem 
plauſible perhaps to ſome perſons. But it will not hold. 


Whatever light and heat are in themſelyes, the, ſumple ideas 
that we diſtinguiſh by theſe names are raiſed by the action of 


the ſun immediately, and uniformly. But the complex ideas 
of anger and revenge are not ſo raiſed by any act, or direction 
of providence. Diſagrecable ſenſations, or pain may be im- 


mediate effects of ſuch acts or directions; but the moral cauſes 


of theſe are of our own invention. They are not uniformly 
aſſigned neither, as they are not immediately, nor determi- 


be aſcribed. to his juſtice, or even to. his mercy, by ates 


my. at the fame time, or 3 che lame man at e me. 


I bn l e h e aolng 


againſt analogy much more to the purpoſe, than thoſe . 


pet, and the ſcarlet color. He ſubſtituted the idea he had 5a 


that he had not, and reaſoned from thence * as well about 


2 / ſeatlet, 


n 33 


ſcarlet; as ſome men reaſon from their ideas of anger and re- 
venge about the moral cauſes that are latent in the divine 


of acquiring a more direct FI by archetypal ideas 


- = - 2 


know nothing of him except by an ogy. If the firſt prin- 


Bop bay | EOS a, 3 2 2 they 


| 

3B 
i 

: 
i 
t 

| 


8 thoſe that obey his orders, and to be in rage and fury againſt 


the oi ee 


His people, and known only by th 
ſerved, and by the ſeverity” of his government“. * The man 
WhO thinks that every circumſtance in the moſaical hiſtory of 

the creation and of the fall is to be underſtood literally, ſhould 

think, indeed, that every repreſentation wh 
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; ef ey could not diſtinguiſſi from andther! mung ;Ealulyimer 
« him. Let us ſuppoſe God to be ſuch a prince literally; as 
he is repreſented analogically. Let us ſuppoſe him to love 


40 the diſobedient. C an we doubt that he who believes this 


king, that fits in Ming ack 1 has that callh it by © foorfvol, 3 
from whence all things that can happen are in his view. O 


ve may conceive him, like an eaſtern monareh, carried about 
in his palanquin, either ſeeing his fubje@z;ior ſccn by them, 


N 


is favorites, terrible to all the reſt of 


fuser with a fe 
pomp with which he is 


uch the ſcriptures 4 


make ef God is to be underſtood in the fame manner; ſince 


there can be no reaſon given againſt interpreting ſome of theſe 


circumſtances literally, and ſome figuratively, that will not 


hold againſt interpreting ſome of theſe paſſages one way, and 
ſome another. To be confiſtent, he fhould diſclaim the ana- 
logy he contends for; and then nothing more will be wanting 


to anſwer all the ends of artificial theology, than to aſſume 


on ſuch premiſes, that they who miniſter in holy things are 


the omrahs, the vizirs, and the baſſas of this mighty king, 


whoſe Lotion they publiſh, interpret, and execute, or 
cauſe to be executed; rather than his ambaſſadors: by aſſuring.” 
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Na 


urch e WY Ls 15 1 ene 
Wo - aſſured is not ſufficient to e rn ee attribution: 5 


1 ference in f 
eee whatever 

| hike may wine in appea e to, \ fp-jnagtentive; or prejudiced. 
mind; and that an ger and revenge were aſcribed by the Jews. 
to the Supreme Bang as literally as compaſſion and mercy, 
as literally as injuſtice in this life is aſeribed to his providence 
by atheiſts and en or the juſtice of it in another is aſſerted 
bf the latter. The f, lſe conceptions; and the licentious rea- 
ſonings about the divine nature and providence, that have been 
mentioned, as well as many more, proceed chiefly from the 
| 2 W, A * teac hes that the more} attributes are the ſame 
4 they are in our ideas, that the eternal reaſon of. 
; he acts, is open to all rational beings; and 
coni . itt we are competent judges of his moral pro- 
 ceedings. towards us, fince we are competent to determine 
what his moxal charter requires. But theſe falſe conceptions 
;|reaſonings may proceed likewiſe ſtom che ana- 
0 logical doctrine, as contrary as it appears to the other 409 

| by. aſe ibing to God not human notions and pallions,. but 
ſomething, Sk it be, equivalent to theſe, KING ight, . 
tho * does me th reaſon : as s dogmatialy as e a priori, 
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in aha n bes 1 en nch i is condemned, 
and to what they aſſume he will do which is juſtified, and 
rendered his 1 juſtification. | On ſuch conceptions, and 
ſuch reaſonings, hh doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments has been eſtabliſhed, as it is ſtill taught. Had it been 
taught in terms more general, and leſs deſcriptive, had 
the puniſhments been repteſented, for inſtance, like the re- 
wards, to be ſimply ſuch as eye never ſaw, nor ear heard, nor 
the heart of man could conceive; it might have been miain- 
tained in credit, and have had an univerfal and real influence 
perhaps, to the great advantage of religion, even ſinee the 
days of ſuperſtition and ignorance mere over. But beſides the 
ahſurdity of ſuppoſing Got: God- inflicts eternal puniſhments : 
on his creatures, Shih. would render ah non-exiſtence in- 
finitely preferable to their exiſtence on the whole, as every 
one who has not the rage of paradoxes about him muſt admit; | 
I apprehend. that an air of ridicule has: beedd caſt on this doc- 
trine by preſerving; all the idle tales, and burleſque images 
Which were propagated in thoſe days, and have been pre- 
ſerved. in theſe by the united labors: of nurſes, pedagogues, 
painters, poets, and grave divines. I need not enumerate in- 
ſtances, - They are enough known; and they have done fo 
much to take off the ſolem nity,. and to weaken the authority 
of this doctrine, that the man, who was induced to diſbelieve 
a God by ſerious and pathetic diſcourſes againſt His gobdneſs 
and juſtice in the government of this world; would be hardly 
reclaimed to theiſm by an hypotheſis: wllich reſembles En me 


ly that mytalogia de — he had dee at pe i k 


Sid ck our divines. bans: thought fit to riſque: this bete 0 
an all-perfect Being, the creator and governor: of all beings, 3 
on this hypotheſis, they ſhould have made: it at enen plau- 
ſible to the reaſon of mankind, as their objections are made 


| 4 | i 
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in e to his reaſon, tho much more to his affections 
and paſſions; and on which they have appealed, in concert 
with the atheiſts, to this reaſon, and even to experience. 
They ſhould: not have ſhewn themſelves fo much more con- 
cerned. for this hypotheſis, than for the fundamental demon- 
ſtrated principle of all religion, as to make, if they could, 
the hypotheſis paſs: in ſome ſort: for the demonſtration, and F 
the demonſtration for the hypotheſis.” They do little leſs 
hai they attempt to prove that there is no God, if there is 
> future: fate ;.. inſtead: of inſiſting: that ſince there 3 is a God 
8 ay be a; future ſtate. The ſtoics aſſerted „that if 
there OS God, there was divination ; and-if there. was divi- 
y there was a God Reciprocantur iſta: fi divinatio fit 

di ſunt; ſi dii ſint, divinatio eſt!” TorLy might have 

Ae their name, e ſi divinatio non fit, nec dii ſunt.” 

Dhcithek 12 rather philoſopher. was on this oecalion a aer, "ies 
cheiſtz Yar nes a chriſtian divine as Crank R. 


Ab R .obleryatien equally 4 true, b bog nut c quite ſo obalouy; ; 
requires- to! Have i it's place he « 
loped. Natural: religi m is that original revelation which God 
has made of himſelf, and of his will to all mankind, in che 
conſtitution of things, and in the order of his providence. 2 
Whatever is thus revealed is within the reach of our faculties ; 
and the ſame reaſon which he has given us to improve n 
phyſical, he has given us to improve the moral ſyſtem of our 
lives. Neither of them is improved equally; of which many 
apparent cauſes,” and ſome that would be thought pe rhaps too 
refined and too hypothetical, may be aſſigned. But | Who 
0 apply their reaſon the moſt to theſe improvements, provide the 
beſt for a own well. being both here, and hereafter on the 
uppoſition of a e! das. 1 als not ww en to _— 5 
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and to be a little more deve- 
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one leſs inſtruded,than you-are;. that human reaſon is able to 
diſcover, in this, original revelation, every conceivable duty 
that we owe to God as our creator, and to man as our fellow- 
creature. It would: be eaſy. to ſhew that this ſyſtem of duty 
is fully proportioned, by infinite wiſdom to the human ſtate; and 
to the end of it, human happineſs. Natural religion is there- 
fore relatively perfect; and if it was ſo unrelatively, it would 
be very imperfect. It is therefore immutable as long as God 
and man continue to be what they are, as long as we ſtand in 
the ſame relations to him, and to one another. God cannot 
change; ; and to ſuppoſe that the relations of mankind to him, 
or to one another, may, or have changed, is to aſſume arbi- 

: trarily, and without any proof, that can be urged in a diſpu- 
tation of this kind. If it does not follow neceſſarily rn 
hence, ſure I am it follows probably, that God has made no 
other revelation of himſelf, and of his will to mankind. I « 3 
not aſſert that he has . ſuch particular ee ee as 
I did not preſume to aſſert that there are never any particulat 


interpoſitions of his providence: : but this I will affert, that if 


he has made any ſuch, the original and univerſal On Mm 
muſt be the foundation, and the criterion of them all. Let 
it be, for argument's ſake, that God, who knew from all eter- 
_ nity what the ſtate of mankind and of every ſociety of man 
would be at every point of time, determined to deal out his 
revelations by parcels, as legiſlators are forced to make new 
laws, and new rules of government. that are adapted to cir- 


cumſtances unforeſeen by them; inſtead of making a ſyſtem 
of moral law, when he created moral agents, that might anſwer 
his whole purpoſe in all circumſtances of time, place; and 
perſons; juſt as he made a phyſical ſyſtem of laws for the other 
part, the inanimate part of his creation. Let this be aſſumed, 
for argument's ſake, tho it ber not in any degree ſo agreeable 


to * notions of 2 n and wiſdom as the coii- 
N . » ®Fary 


ſtce moſt prong and diſtinct ideas I can frame, that as God, the 
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Wente muſt be "aſſumed. at the ſume time, that 
there is nothing in any of theſe poſterior" revelations incon- | 
ſiſtent with the firſt; even in appeara ice and to our apprehen- 
ſions ; or it muſt be aſſumed that God himſelf, the ſupreme 
wiſdom, is inconſiſtent,” or . Sa to his en erea. 
tures to an * is ©. WE OHA, F011 632 OF 
715 1 . * Hain F444 8 „ 201 
bis 1 reaſon, very 1 wy not tet a certain awe 
on my mind, when I preſume. to ſpeak of what God may, or 
may not do, as familiar as this practice is to many. But if it it 
be free from preſumption in any caſe; it is ſo when we endeavor 
to expoſe that of ſuch men as theſe, and may be ſaid rather 
to 5 their doctrines, than to ady nce dogmatically any of 

our on. I ſpeak in this manner when I fay, agrecably to 


apreme, truth and reaſon, can neither pronounce nor imply | 
any; thing that i is falſe, or abſurd, in condeſcenſion to our ca- 
pacities; ſo he will, in condeſcenſion to theſe capacities, make 
no velation to us by his word, which ſhall be even in ap- 
pearance, and to human apprehenſion, inconſiſtent with what 
he has revealed of himſelf, and of his will by his works. This 
revelation, and all that is contained clearly in it, is an object 
of, knowledge. Other revelations, which we aſſume to be 


E PCC 
a a of be 


dom, chat he ſhou dd perplex our knowledge in one 
caſe, or weaken our belief in the other, by ſuggeſting incon- 
lf at CEO ok bis nature, or his will. Y ou will have learned, 
perhaps, to ſay that things, which appear in a poſterior revela- 
tion inconſiſtent with the firſt, would not appear ſuch, if we 
Could comprehend them clearly and fully. But you will un- 
Jen this lten, if you ano that the common diſtinction 
of things contrary to r and things it, 


ief; Now it would be repugnant to the ds 


% e 


1 others believe ſo. 


give ſuch ſecundary revelations. as are aſſumed on p. 
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employed, an this occaſion, to any purpoſe” that will uxail. I 


things contained in any aſſumed revelation are inconſfifterit 
with the religion of nature, they are moſt certainly contrary | 


to reaſon, ſince the religion of nature is collected by reafon 


from the known conſtitution and relations of things, and from 
the known order of providence. T "hey are therefore to be re- 
jected. If the things contained in any ſuch revelation be 


above reaſon, that is, incomprehenſible, do not fay in their 


manner of being, for that alone would not make them liable to 
this objection, but in themſelves, and according to the terms 
wherein they are ee there is no criterion left by 
which to judge whether they are agreeable, or repugnant to 
the religion of nature and o Tae They are not, therefore, 
to be received: and he who inſiſts chat they ſhould Ke rectived 


independently of this criterion, falls into the abſurdity already. 
mentioned. He fuppoſes them reconcileable to the original 
revelation God has made in his works, becauſe they are con- 


tained in his word; whereas It is incumbent on him to ſhew 
that theſe very things are fo many internal proofs of the au- 
thenticity of this revelation, by ſhewing that they are all re- 
concileable to the other. Divines den agree to this, 
or they mean nothing, when they take ſo much pains to re- 
concile them to it, in order to conclude according to their 


uſual method, that a thing is, whenever they imagine they 
have proved that it ma 1 be, or Jars 0 ON to pwnd 
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Fr has been FA \ alive vhether God ug. | | CC can ent- 
ly with his. goodneſs, his juſtice, or. « ever a with Ws v 55 do! 


occaſions, or without any occaſion and bufficient rea 5 


them; and whether he can, confiſtendly. with. the ſ⸗ 4 ittri. 


ws, aer kaving ki human creatuzes for a arent amber of 
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ges under the low of th by which nothing but 
ras preſcribe ing but immotality forbid, 
[poſitive ere the p precepts of mere will ? 
que on 25. been agitated with equal wars pr gl on 
5 bott es, perhaps; and certainly with much ſophiſm, and 
more evaſion than argument, on one ſide. I enter not into it. 
I ſtand on the ground 1 have already made, and inſiſt, that 
the law of our nature is perfect, dcn to our fotert, and 
muſt be immutable as long as this ſyſtem continues. I inſiſt 
therefore, that it cannot be altered: but I may admit, for the 
point is not clear enough to oblige me to it neceſſarily, that 
things entirely and exactly conſiſtent with it may be ſu peradded 
toit by the ſame divine authority, tho not in a manner equally = 


authentic; and that poſitive precepts tr 6 Bi given about 


_ things which are indifferent by the law of our natute, par- 
taking neither of morality nor baer, and which become 


obligatory as foon as they are enjoined by fuck pofitive pre- 
cepts. Notwithſtanding theſe conceffions it will remain Lua 


that « very inſtituted religion is as on i natural NO 
200 ſhould be made fudferrient £0 it. 


Tux r all bo: it that they are ſo, ves experien „best ail 
the very contrary is true. They conſiſt chiefly of articles of 
faith that go far beyond all the ktiowledge' we enn acquire; 
and of external rites, ceremonies, and poſitive duties, that 
have no relation to thoſe of the moral kind, which are all in- 
_ cluded in the precepts of natural reli ion. | N ow it is true in 
fact, that to believe theſe articles of faith, and to. ptactiſe theſe 
ternal duties, are reputed in all theſe Wige the moſt ef- 
edel 2 of them: So har: a 800 d man and a devout man 
nd he alas ofite- characters; 
pfite, that T keck no two ee would be found, if 
'could be nicely examined, in 4 great'number of pron i 
+ A 2 _ to 


. 
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to go together ſo ſeldom. This might be exemplified in 
many inſtances, but in none more ſtrongly than in that of the 

jews. No nation fo exact in obſerving faſts and feaſts, and ſo 
ſuperſtitiouſly zealous in the practice of every ceremony of a 
law, that abounded with ceremonies. But no nation ſo un- 
hoſpitable at the ſame time, no people ſo uncharitable, nor 
ſo abſolutely ſtrangers to that fundamental principle of natural 


religion, univerſal benevolence. 


B ES. - 
II were much to be wiſhed that the fame reproach could 
1 not be made in any degree to the profeſſors of chriſtiani- 
ty. But I apprehend that ws too muſt paſs condemnation 
on this head. The doctrine of a future ſtate of . rewards and 
puniſhments was eſtabliſhed, no doubt, in the chriſtian, as in 
every other ſyſtem of inſtituted religion, to enforce natural, 
that is, the firſt, the moſt authentic, and as we may ſay the 
_ miſtreſs of all religions, ſince they ſhould be all ſubſervient to 
her. But this doctrine is applied, in every communion of chri- 
ſtians, as much to enforce matters of metaphyſical ſpecu- 
lation, or poſitive duties, or forms of worſhip. which are 
neither parts of natural religion, nor have any neceſſary con- 
nection with our moral obligations, as it is applied to enforce 
theſe. The miſtreſs is ſet on a level with the ſervant, and the 
lame regard is paid to one as to the other. But why do 
ay the ſame, when it is manifeſt that much more regard is 
paid in many inſtances, and in the application we ſpeak of 
here particularly, to the latter than to the former? Metaphy- 
ſical ſpeculations, poſitive duties, and forms of worſſup can 
have no merit any further than they contribute to maintain, 
and improve in our minds an awful ſenſe of the a = - 
TY „ os "the 


of the religion they are de 


e eee eee 


he 2 1 of our dependence on him, of our r duties 
to him, and of che moral obligations under which we lye to 
our fellow creatures: and as far as they contribute to theſe 
purpoſes, whether they are of human or of divine inſtitution, 
| they have great merit, and are. of great importance. Their 
merit and their i 1 however, cannot be equal to thoſe 


ined to maintain and improve: and 


yet we find them treated by the doctors and profeſſors of chri- 


ſtianity as if they had more of both, as if this. part of inſtituted 
religion could be ſubſtituted in the place of that part of it 


Which . n ee and could. ee che 


Ts oak wk it. 


Tux 98 __ have. (RL the FFT of WE re- 


. and puniſhments into their own hands, diſtribute them 
according to this rule. The man who has been a bad ſon, a 
bad huſband, a bad father, : a bad citizen, who has paſſed 
his whole 175 in the practice of private and public immora- 
ty, languiſhes on a ſick bed. | Conſcious of guilt, he 2 appre- 
| hends puniſhment, and all the terrors of hell fare him in the 


face. He repents, e e may 15 705 in this caſe 127 5 
more than this, he is afraid ; and 


Villain be at the foot of the gallows. | It i is too late to amend, 

too late to repair the injuries he has done. The prieft, how- 155 
ever, who, gave the terror, is called to adminiſter the com- 
fort. The man confeſſes his ſins, makes an orthodox pro- 

| feſſion of bis faith, joins in the prayers that are ſaid over 
him, takes leave of the world with all the decorum Which the 
iy diſcipline of his church requires, and dies. We. are bound to 
believe well of this man's ſalvation, and we commit his body 
td the ground, in a ſure and certain hope of his reſurrection 
to eternal life.” The man who has paſſed his whole life in the 
joy e of every moral W and has 3 up to the duties 
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ſear of dell is held Gut to we — notwithſtanding his good 
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of natural religion i in every relation, and in every ftation, has 
fulfilled by conſequence all the obligations of revealed religion, 
as far as the latter is deſigned torepubliſh, and enforce the for- 

mer. But the latter is deſigned more immediately, and pre- 
ferably for another purpoſe: and therefore the hope of heaven 
is held out to one man, n anding his wicked life; the 


Faith unimpoſed, and forms and 


life, on feveral occaſions. 


_ eeremonies unpreſeribed by natural religion, may atone for 
the violations of it; but the ſtrict obſervance of it cannot a- 


for the want of faith even in matters 


tone, in any communion, for 


that have been much diſputed among chriſtians, and that are 


ſo ſtill in other communions; nor for the neglect of forms and 
ceremonies | that are of mere human inftitution, and that 
have varied frequently, as all fach inſtitutions muſt and do vary 
b their own nature, and by the nature of thoſe who make, = 
f thoſe for whom they are made. To bring an inſtance or 
two, that occur to me firſt out of many. Read the creed of 
Arn Aus fs, , and then conſider that the man we ſuppoſe in 


this place, who has conformed his whole life to the precepts of | 
natural religion, and of reaſon, cannot be faved*, but muſt. 


periſh without doubt everlaſtingly, unleſs he benerer faith- | 
fully ſuch a rhapſody of; Jargon as talapoins and bonzes 
would he hardly brought to avow, as wants a ſufficient foun- 
dation in the goſpel, as none but factious prieſts, who mean- 


| ed to divide not to unite, could have combined to propagate, 
and as none but the leaft re: 


fonable, and the moſt implicir 
ſer of men could have received. for truth. Conficler again, 
chat the trite ceremony of baptifm, inſtituted, by the heathens, 
practiſed by the jews, and adopted by the chriflians, is made 
fo eſſential a part of religion under the vague name of a facra- 

ment, that neither the moral goodneſs of "" nor * inno- 

* XXXix articles. | 

cence 
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cence of chi 3 can ſecure their ſalvation; unleſs: they haue 
paſſed through this myſtical waſhing: without which, and tt 
graces conſequent to 5 the good works of the former are not 
pleaſant to God, but have the nature of ſin; and the innocence 
of the other is infected by that original taint which ſpread from 
the ins op of n and b 0 human n nature in all 
| 10 . Aae 18 en 2t 91" 10 41 


Tuzss are 2 of aitifictal/t eolopy,.. 5 fuch: wake 

eclefaicat: diſtribution of future rewards and puniſhments in 
all chriſtian communions. I wave deſcending. into particular 
examples taken from the caft or the weſt, from your church or 


from mine. This difference only Iwoul ve between the two, 


hfſt. You acknowledę ge ſtill a ſpiritual; monarch, the 
1 Insus CuklIs r on earth, 


and an infallible judge in all matters 
of religion, to whom you aſcribe a ſapreme eccleſiaſtical au- 
_ thority. At leaft the royaliſts prevail amongſt you, and the 
partiſans of ſpiritual liberty are few, We have e "OY: 1 
this Werd 0 u s but a yoke, jad thus it is more 
; ney ceremonies in your church, han in mine; to e ber 
tify, to fanctify whom: his holineſs pleaſes, and to PLONOL 
as many arbitrary ſentences of damnation as he thinks fit, Thus 
we have ſeen the conſtitution univenitus, that . oft 
cal revenge, pr ured by fraud and maintained by tyrat 
erected into a rule of faith in France, 1 2 few . years b 
to ſhew the exerciſe of th power in rid 
ons as ſeandalous, not only dame ase m 
Works of Jansznmws were cor they who - 
e underfland the hogwge.in which the k biſhop of lpres 
welt, like che nuns of f „Were — to believ 
14 or + were contained in bis 
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more a to their artificial: the 
n, have been frequent. But 1 hug is 1 5 L which has 

| be conſtant in all the ages of the church, and by Which che 
has raiſed pas = 16h contributions on the laity. 
—_— chriſtianity. appeared firſt in the world, the profeſs 
of it compoſed a little, and in general a, poor: flock. They 
Who had AI ſubſtance helpe 5 to maintain thoſe WhO had 
none; alms were gathered 155 the ſaints, and every church 
had a common purſe. Like our quakers, they N for 
their own poor; and, like aur quakers too, the teachers and ithe 
taught made one body, eee ſociety. The former 
as well as the latter lived: on what they f their OWN, or 
on the common purſe, or iam the bread e acquired by their 
induſtry: and, as Iudicaus as it maß em, it may be laid 
2 ne, becauſe it 9 ee e if this orde 


— — laity gs 5 RE Abs the former enjoye 
in their own right, or as truſtees for the poor, all that ha 
belonged to every church i in common befor S. When 

mer came by ſeverab means to be conſidered as à ſepar: 
ciety under the name of the church, they \approp dated th 
wealth, which increaſed daily, as well as the name to them 
| ſelves; and when every church had a biſhop, the e 
robbed the inferior paſtors, and appropriated to higſclf. what 
: " mw = 
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1 K | H AT 1 may le 1 the 3 tao = for 1 
place, 1 content myſelf to obſerve further, that, as N 


order of. men increaſed in outward: dignity and riches, 
neither of which they had any other claim than that which 


their own uſurpations, and the bigot generoſity of ſuperſtitious 1 9 5 


ages gave them, they increaſed in ambition and avarice. The 
+ dodrine of a future ſtate was proſtituted to ſerve the purpoſes 
of both; and as ſoon as they had perſuaded the laity, that the 
power bl tying and untying, which was given by CuzisrT to 
his diſciples, inveſted the clergy with a power of determining 
in this world the condition of men in another, heaven and hell 
became inexhauſtible { urces of eccleſiaſtical dominion. and 
wealth, and were applied to little elſe. The man, for ins 
| Nance, who left his eſtate to the church, and to pious uſes; 
as they are called, completed all the 1338 of his life 
by defrauding his family at his death. But the prieſt, or monk, 
conveyed him to heaven directly, and paſſports for that pur- 
poſe, even of modern date, are aid to 0 hang been found in the 
hands of the dead. The layman, who had a diſpute with the 
1 : church, ſtood expoled to the thunderbolt of .excomn: unica- 
| tion, which he Was ia pared to blk dic not only ſeparate 
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51563 den 4664 f 20) na" Slb5>n* 8 0 9y9 S 1 8 
Ix was left to . induſtry of the clergy to irn 
advantages i in their ſeveral Aka over the ur n world; 
and it muſt be o ned that they improved them to the uttoſt 0 
of their ani deb r, being delegated, is exterHiv& fs 
it was, it was cireumſcribed! But that fro n Which it Was de 
legated, and which reſided in the ſeat of this emp pire, the pa- 
pal; power in ſhort, new no bounds. Caſuiſts le taught 
that the pope may by the fullneſs of it determine” figlitfull7 
againſt right; as af he made things good and juſt by willing 
Sow JÞ which is, I think, the prerogative of God, ' but which 
no man, except a (caſuiſt;will affirm to be that of bis pretended 
vicar, The propoſition will ſound harſſily to youHt cars; ho-] 
catholic ſoever they maybe. But if yo! conſider thelpradtc 
of your church ater s of your ſovere | 
you will be for — — the can be founded o O- 
12 leſs than the ſuppoſition of ſuch an e e power as 
1 mentioned. There is no duty of natural, nor 
vealed religion, nor of eccleſſaſtiedl turnen 6 mind, 
Wh more reſpected than either, from the obſervation 24 8 
which you may not be free by y diſperiſations, in the breach of 
which you may not Sei, or for the breach of 'which © 
you may not be ſtill more eaſily pardoned, at à market price; 
and this market price was formerly ſettled and publiſhed in a 
| book of rates, that every good chriftian might know how much 
his favorite vice woul wy i coſt him: A paſſage in the goſpel _ 
ſhould have been altered on this occaſion, A! e WW 
have been taught that it is more es {y for A Ka " 
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I - preceptive parts, that tho natural and revealed religion 

are diſtinct, yet the difference between chem i is not a diff 
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| of oppoſitio7 ] ant that the latter, Which" Ehjoind"polirivents: 

tles not enjoined' by the former, enjoins none that 3 1 
_ wit _ 28 nowthe farne 1 545 'who ſay this]ve ery"trdly 5 
when they ſpeak of the! precepts of the goſpel} T5 it 
falſely Wencke ſpeak of the religion ce ene 


theology has impoſed for chriſtianity, ' and which is nο more 


like to it in ſome reſpedts,” than talapoiſm, bonziſmi; or la- 
maiſm are. Some of them Bold morality in ſti all account. 
| They place all* religion in the obſervation of ſuch rites and ce- 
Temonies' as theit COMER has inſtituted, and in various acts 
If external Gevötien. They have been f poken of already. 
Their whole religion is a 4 blem of ſuperſtition, unworthy of 
* as the author, and unworthy to be believed and practiſed 
7 8 rational Neatüfcs e There are thoſe again WhO hold mora- 
"I in no account” dt all. Tho God has given us reaſon to at 
diſcern our moral obligations, and à freedom of will to practiſe 


them, on which' foundation alone it can be ſaid either pto- 1 


bo ably, or day e that we are accountable creatures, an * 
been ſuc in every age f the world; yet would there have | 
been no fuch thing 8 "mor: r. virtue, nor as 2 d Works, if p 


CurtIsT had never come into the world, according to theſe 
doctors: : for if Bord righteouſneſs was at all times alike con- 
formable to the will fr, God, in' which” conformity! the very 


„ F 


nature of it Enki it muſt have been at all times alike ac- 
ceptable to him; at leaſt it could never be unacceptable: Y but ; 
we are told that it is unacceptable, unleſs it follow Juſtifica- 15 
tion, unleſs it be produced by faith, by grace, by inſpiration, 5 


and a whole proceſs of myſtery. Before Curisr, therefore, it 1 


could not be conformable to the will of God, it could have 


no merit, nay, it could have no nature, chere could be no Do 


fuch thing. T his ſurely is fanaticiſm,. and, eads to enthu- 
_ fhaſm. IT here are thoſe and of thoſe e * 


gion of nature Wie neee 
which ought; te be the foundation, „a e 9 7 
other but in act they deny bay; in ords thy | 


under pretence of exphining and trac! 1 We . 'E = 
Zong they contradict the firſts, Their artificia does 


hubs; een mentioned, but impoſes for doQtrines and precepts 


of chtiſtianity, and enforces — the; f getions of eternal re- 
wards and puniſhments _ 2M am ; e this revela- 
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